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CONFIGURATIONS OF CULTURE 
IN NORTH AMERICA By RUTH BENEDIC1 


i THE past twenty-five years the fact of prime importance in anthro- 

pology has without doubt been the accumulation of a few full-length por- 
traits of primitive peoples. It is hard to think back to a time when as yet the 
charce of reconstructing even a passable picture of any primitive tribe was 
limited to two or three regions, each of them beset with difficulties. The 
best accounts that were available were not the outcome of any purposeful 
inquiry on the part of students of custom, but of the lucky chances that had 
brought together a good observer and a striking culture, the records of 
Sahagun, for instance, or Codrington in Melanesia. 

The vast amount of available anthropological material was frankly 
inecdotal as in travelers’ accounts, or schematically dissected and tabulated 
as in many ethnologists’. Under the cirumstances general anthropological 
discussion of necessity had recourse, as in Tylor’s day, to the comparative 
method, which is by definition anecdotal and schematic. It sought by col- 
lecting great series of observations detached from their context to build up 
‘“‘the”’ primitive mind, or “the’’ development of religion, or ‘‘the” history of 
marriage. 

Out of the necessities of the same situation there flourished also the 
schools of strict diffusionists who made a virtue out of the limitations of 
materials at their disposal and operated solely with detached objects, never 
with their setting or function in the culture from which they came. 

The growing dissatisfaction with these two dominant theoretical ap- 
proaches of what we may well call the anecdotal period of ethnology has al- 
ways been explicit in Boas’ insistence upon exhaustive study of any primi- 
tive culture, and is today most clearly voiced by Malinowski. His vigor is 
directed against the diffusionist group rather than against the Frazers and 
the Westermarcks of the comparative method, but in his own work he in- 
sists always that anthropological theory must take into account not de- 
tached items but human cultures as organic and functioning wholes. He 
would have us realize that when a museum collection has been installed 


from the Niam-Niam or a monograph of like type has been published we 
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still know in reality exactly nothing about them unless we know the way in 
which the arrangement of the house, the articles of dress, the rules of avoid- 
ance or of marriage, the ideas of the supernatural—how each object and 
culture trait, in other words, is employed in their native life. Malinowski, 
somewhat disappointingly, does not go on to the examination of these cul- 
tural wholes, but is content to conclude his argument with pointing out in 
each context that each trait functions in the total cultural complex, a con- 
clusion which seems increasingly the beginning of inquiry rather than its 
peroration. For it is a position that leads directly to the necessity of inves- 
tigating in what sort of a whole these traits are functioning, and what refer- 
ence they bear to the total culture. In how far do the traits achieve an or- 
ganic interrelation? Are the Leitmotive in the world by which they may be 
integrated many or few? These questions the functionalists do not ask. 

Now the fact that becomes increasingly apparent as full-length ac- 
counts of primitive peoples come from the press is that these cultures, 
though they are so overwhelmingly made up of disparate elements fortui- 
tously assembled from all directions by diffusion, are none the less over and 
over again in different tribes integrated according to very different and in- 
dividual patterns. The order that is achieved is not merely the reflection of 
the fact that each trait has a pragmatic function that it performs—which 
is much like a great discovery in physiology that the normal eye sees and 
the normally muscled hand grasps, or, still more exactly, the discovery that 
nothing exists in human life that mankind has not espoused and ration- 
alized. The order is due rather to the circumstance that in these societies a 
principle has been set up according to which the assembled cultural mater- 
ial is made over into consistent patterns in accordance with certain inner 
necessities that have developed within the group. These syntheses are of 
various sorts. For some of them we have convenient terminology and for 
some we have not. But they are ir each case the more or less successful at- 
tainment of integrated behavior, an attainment that is all the more striking 
for the anthropologist because of his knowledge of the scattered and hybrid 
materials out of which the integration has been achieved. 

The proposition that cultures must be studied from this point of view 
and that it is crucial in an understanding even of our own cultural history 
has been put forward by the German school headed by Wilhelm Dilthey and 
popularly represented in English-speaking countries by Oswald Spengler in 
his Untergang des Abendlandes.' For this philosophical school, history is the 
succession of culturally organized philosophies of life, and philosophy is the 
study of these great readings of life. For Dilthey himself the emphasis 


1 English translation: The Decline of the West. 2 vols. New York, 1929 and 1930. 
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is only secondarily and as it were accidentally on the configuration of cul- 
ture itself to express these varied readings of life. His primary emphasis is 
upon these great interpretations as expressing the variety of existence and 
is directed against the assumption that any one of them can be final. He 
argues vigorously that essential configurations in philosophy are incom- 
mensurable and that their fundamental categories cannot be resolved the 
one into the other. 

His most systematic study, the Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften, is 
frankly historically descriptive. When he does become systematic, his 
groupings are not configurations at all but personality types in philosophy; 
he groups Democritus, Epicurus, Hobbes, and the French Encyclopedists as 
exemplifying his ‘‘materialist-positivist’’ type, over against which he sets a 
type of objective idealist and the idealist of freedom, both of them as eclec- 
tically selected from different nations and ages. He has, however, in his less 
systematic essays well characterized certain cultural attitudes significant in 
the period of Frederick the Great and in the medieval period, and he often 
makes use of cultural points. E. Spranger’s? elaboration of types is a priori 
and subjective, not drawn from the study of history. He presents as his 
types the man of theory, economic man, aesthetic man, man as gregarious, 
man as exemplifying a will to power, man as religious. 

Spengler, however, has elaborated the cultural aspect of the philosophy 
of his school. He has avoided their attempt to define and limit “the” types 
that may occur. For him the “destiny ideas’? whatever they may be that 
evolve within a culture and give it individuality are what is dynamic and 
challenging in human life. These have differed profoundly one from another, 
and they condition their carriers so that certain beliefs and certain blind- 
nesses are inevitable to them. Each great culture has taken a certain direc- 
tion not taken by another, it has developed beliefs and institutions until 
they are the expression of this fundamental orientation, and the full work- 
ing out of this unique and highly individualized attitude toward life is what 
is significant in that cultural epoch. His study makes a confused impression 
owing to its discursiveness and the unresolved complexities of the civiliza- 
tions with which he deals. From an anthropological point of view the fun- 
damental criticism of his work is that it involves treating modern stratified 
civilization as if it had the essential homogeneity of a primitive culture. 
His picture, especially of the modern world-view which he calls the Faus- 
tian, is only one of the integrated pictures that could validly be drawn for 
modern man. It needs to be balanced by a picture of a Babbitt or a Roose- 
velt, for instance. Even at that, what with his rather mystic consideration 


? Eduard Spranger, Types of Men. English translation by Paul J. W. Pigors. Halle, 1928. 
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of numbers, of architecture, of music, of painting, of will, space, and time, 
the definition of his types becomes confused, and the identification of his 
different Faustian 


destiny ideas” in mathematics, finance, philosophy, 
and morals hard to make out. 

The fundamental principle of the philosophy of Dilthey and his school 
has remained in its application to the civilization of western Europe stimu- 
lating and provocative rather than convincing. The difficulty, which Dil- 
they himself largely avoided by stressing primarily the dominant drives in 
philosophy instead of in cultures at large, in Spengler is very clear; his- 
torical data of western Europe are too complex and cultural stratification 
too thoroughgoing to yield itself in our present state of historical knowledge 
to the necessary analysis. 

It is one of the philosophical justifications for the study of primitive 
peoples that ethnological data may make clear fundamental social facts that 
are otherwise confused and not open to demonstration. Of these none seem 
to me more important than this of fundamental and distinctive configura- 
tions in culture that so pattern existence and condition the emotional and 
cognitive reactions of its carriers that they become incommensurables, 
each specializing in certain selected types of behavior and each ruling out 
the behavior proper to its opposites 

I have recently examined from this point of view two types of cultures 
represented in the Southwest,* that of the Pueblo contrasted with those of 
the various surrounding peoples. I have called the e: of the Pueblo Apol- 
lonian in Nietzsche’s sense of the cultural pursuit of sobriety, of measure, 
of the distrust of excess and orgy. On the other hand Nietzsche’s contrasted 
type, the Dionysian, is abundantly illustrated in all the surrounding cul- 
tures. It values excess as escape to an order of existence beyond that of the 
five senses, and finds its expression in the creation in culture of painful and 
dangerous experiences, and in the cultivation of emotional and psychic ex- 
cesses, in drunkenness, in dreams, and in trance. 

The situation in the Southwest gives an exceptionally good opportunity 
for the study of the extent to which contrasted psychological sets of this 


sort, once they have become institutionalized, can shape the resulting cul- 
tures. The Pueblo are a clearly marked-off civilization of very considerable 
known antiquity, islanded in the midst of highly divergent cultures. But 
this islanding of their culture cannot be set down as in Oceania to the facts 
of the physical environment. There are no mountain ranges, no impassable 
deserts, not even many miles that separate them from their neighbors. It is 
a cultural islanding achieved almost in the face of geographical conditions. 


3 Psychological Types in the Cultures of the Southwest. ICA 23: 572-581, 1928. 
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The eastern Pueblo went regularly to the plains for the buffalo hunt, and 
the center of the Pima country is within a day’s run on foot of Hopi and 
Zuni. The fact therefore that they have a complex culture set off as strik- 
ingly as any in North America from that of their impinging neighbors 
makes the situation unmistakable. The resistance that has kept out of the 
Pueblo‘ such traits as that of the guardian spirit and the vision, the shaman, 
the torture, the orgy, the cultural use of intoxicants, the ideas of mystic 
danger associated with sex, initiative of the individual and personal au- 
thority in social affairs, is a cultural resistance, not the result of an isolation 
due to physical facts of the environment. 

The culture of the southwest Pueblo, as I have pointed out in the ar- 
ticle referred to above, is a thoroughgoing, institutionalized elaboration of 
the theme of sobriety and restraint in behavior. This dominating theme has 
effectually prevented the development of those typical Dionysian situations 
which most North American tribes elaborate out of every phase of life, 
cultivating abandon and emotional excesses, and making birth, adolescence, 
menstruation, the dead, the taking of life, and any other life crises ambi- 
valently charged occasions fraught with danger and with power. It has 
likewise refused such traits of surrounding cultures as self-torture, cere- 
monially used drugs, and the inspirational vision, along with all the au- 
thority that is usually derived from personal contact with the supernatural, 
i.e., Shamanism. It hates disruptive impulses in the individual—I speak in 
an animistic shorthand, meaning that their cultural bias is opposed to and 
finally pares down to a minimum the potential human impulses to see vi- 
sions and experiment in indulgences and work off its energy in excesses of 
the flesh. 

Among these disruptive impulses the Pueblo ethos counts also the will 
to power. Just as surely as it has acted to obliterate self-torture it has acted 
to obliterate the human impulse toward the exercise of authority. Their 
ideal man avoids authority in the home or in public office. He has office at 
last thrust upon him, but even at that the culture has already taken away 
from the position he has to occupy anything that approaches personal 
authority in our sense; it remains a position of trust, a center-of reference 
in planning the communal program, not much more. 

Sanction for all acts comes always from the formal structure, not from 
the individual. He may not kill unless he has the power of the scalp or is 
planning to be initiated into it—that is, into the organized war society. He 
may not doctor because he knows how or acquires sanction from any per- 
sonal encounter with the supernatural, but because he has bought his way 


Op. cit., 573 ft. 
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up to the highest rank in the curing societies. Even if he is the chief priest 
he will not plant a prayer stick except at the institutionally prescribed sea- 
sons; if he does he will be regarded as practicing sorcery, as, according to 
the point of tales in which this situation occurs, he is indeed. The individual 
devotes himself therefore to the constituted forms of his society. He takes 
part in all cult activity, and according to his means will increase the number 
of masks possessed in Zufii by having one made for himself—which involves 
feasting and considerable expense. He will undertake to sponsor the calen- 
dric kachina dances; he will entertain them at the great winter dance by 
building them a new house and assuming the expenses of his share of the 
ceremony. But he does all this with an anonymity that is hard to duplicate 
from other cultures. He does not undertake them as bids for personal 
prestige. Socially the good man never raises himself above his neighbor by 
displaying authority. He sets everyone at his ease, he “‘talks lots,’’ he gives 
no occasion for offense. He is never violent, nor at the mercy of his emo- 
tions. 

The whole interest of the culture is directed toward providing for every 
situation sets of rules and practices by means of which one gets by without 
resort to the violence and disruption that their culture distrusts. Even fer- 
tility practices, associated so universally in other cultures with excess and 
orgy, though they make them the leading motif of their religion,® are non- 
erotic rites based on analogies and sympathetic magic. I shall discuss 
later the thoroughness with which their rites of mourning are designed to 
this same end. 

Such configurations of culture, built around certain selected human 
traits and working toward the obliteration of others are of first-rate im- 
portance in the understanding of culture. Traits objectively similar and 
genetically allied may be utilized in different configurations, it may be, 
without change in detail. The relevant facts are the emotional background 
against which the act takes place in the two cultures. It will illustrate this 
if we imagine the Pueblo snake dance in the setting of our own society. 
Among the western Pueblo, at least, repulsion is hardly felt for the snake. 
They have no physiological shudder at the touch of its body; in the cere- 
mony, they are not flying in the face of a deep antipathy and horror. When 
we identify ourselves with them we are emotionally poles apart, though we 
put ourselves meticulously into the pattern of their behavior. For them, 
the poison of the rattlesnakes being removed, the whole procedure is upon 
the level of a dance with eagles or with kittens. It is a completely charac- 


5 H. K. Haeberlin, The Idea of Fertilization in the Culture of the Pueblo Indians. AAA- 
M 3, no. 1, 1916. 
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teristic Apollonian dance expression, whereas with us, with our emotional 
reaction to the snake, the dance is not possible upon this level. Without 
changing an item of the outward behavior of the dance, its emotional] signi- 
ficance and its functioning in the culture are reversed. And yet often 
enough, in ethnographic monographs, we are at a loss to know this emo- 
tional background even in traits where it becomes of first-rate importance, 
as for instance in the feeling directed toward the corpse. We need much 
more relevant data from the field in order to evaluate the emotional back- 
ground. 

The more usual situation is the one in which the trait is reworked to ex- 
press the different emotional patterning characteristic of the culture that 
has adopted it. This reworking of widespread behavior traits into different 
configurations of culture can only be adequately described when there is a 
much greater body of field data presented from this angle, and a much 
greater agreement has been arrived at among anthropologists as to the rel- 
evant patternings. There are however certain configurations of culture that 
are clear from the existing monographs, and not only, nor chiefly perhaps, 
from America. However in order to establish the validity of the argument 
I am presenting, I shall limit myself to traits diffused over this continent 
and discuss only well-known North American cultural traits and the way 
in which they have been shaped by the dominant drives of certain con- 
trasted cultures. 

I have already referred to death practices. There are two aspects in- 
volved in death practices which I shall consider separately: on the one hand, 
the bereavement situation, and on the other, the situation of the individual 
who has killed another. 

The bereavement situation is characteristically handled in Dionysian 
and in Apollonian cultures according to their bias. Dionysian behavior for 
the bereaved has found several different channels of expression in the re- 
gion we are discussing in North America. Among the western Plains it was 
a violent expression of loss and upheaval. Abandon took the form of self- 
mutilation, especially for women. They gashed their heads, their calves, 
they cut off fingers. Long lines of women marched through camp after the 
death of an important person, their legs bare and bleeding. The blood on 
their heads and legs they let cake and did not remove. When the body was 
taken out for burial everything in the lodge was thrown on the ground for 
any that were not relatives to possess themselves of it. The lodge was pulled 
down and given to another. Soon everything was gone and the widow had 
nothing left but the blanket about her. At the grave the man’s favorite 
horses were killed and both men and women wailed for the dead. A wife or 
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daughter might remain at the grave, wailing and refusing to eat, for twenty- 
four hours, until her relatives dragged her away. At intervals, even twenty 
years after a death had occurred, on passing the grave they cried for the 
dead.® 

On the death of children especially, abandon of grief is described as be- 
ing indulged. Suicide is often resorted to by one parent or the other. Ac- 
cording to Denig, among the Assiniboine: 


should anyone offend the parent during this time his death would most certainly 
follow, as the man, being in profound sorrow, seeks something on which to wreak 
his revenge, and he soon after goes to war, to kill or be killed, either being imma- 
terial to him in that state.’ 


Such descriptions are characteristic of Plains mourning. They have in 
common fundamental social patternings of violent and uninhibited grief. 
This has nothing to do, of course, with the question of whether this is the 
emotion called up in al] those who participate in the rites; the point at issue 
is only that in this region institutionalized behavior at this crisis is pat- 
terned upon free emotional indulgence. 

In such a typical Apollonian culture as the pueblo of Isleta, on the other 
hand, Plains mourning is unthinkable. Isleta, like any other Apollonian so- 
ciety provides itself with rules by which to outlaw violence and aggressive 
moods of any kind. Strong feeling is repulsive to it and even at death, which 
is the most stubbornly unescapable of the tragic occasions of life, their whole 
emphasis is to provide a routine for getting by with the least possible up- 
heaval. In Isleta a priest who is known as the Black Corn Mother and who 
is a functionary of one of the four ‘“‘Corn”’ divisions of the Pueblo, officiates 
at death. He is called immediately and prepares the corpse, brushing the 
hair and washing and painting the face with identification marks to indicate 
the social affiliation of the dead. After this the relatives come in, bringing 
each a candle to the dead, and the Corn Mother prays and sends the people 
away again. When they have gone he and his helpers “‘feed’”’ the dead man 
ceremonially with the left hand—associated with ghosts—and make an al- 
tar in the room. Only once again during all this ritual tending of the dead 
are the relatives admitted, and that is when the priest has ready a small 
smudge from the combings of the dead man’s hair. The bereaved breathe 
this in and will thereby cease to grieve over the dead person. The burial 
takes place the following day, but the family and relatives are ceremonially 
taboo for four days and remain in retreat in the house of the dead man, 


6 George Bird Grinnell, The Cheyenne Indians, 2: 162. Yale University Press, 1923. 
7 Denig, The Assiniboine. BAE-R 46: 573. 
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receiving certain ritual washings fim the priest. The formalites that more 
nearly correspond to burial in other regions are performed over the burial 
of food for the deceased on the fourth day. They go outside the village for 
this, and after it is over, they break the pot in which water was carried, and 
the hairbrush that was used to prepare the body for burial, and on their 
return cut their trail with a deep incision with a flint knife. They listen and 
hear the dead man come, far off, to the place where they buried food for 
him. The house is filled with people awaiting their return, and the Black 
Corn Mother preaches to them, telling them this is the last time they need 
be afraid of the dead man’s returning. The four days has been as four years 
to him and therefore those who remain will be the readier to forget. The 
relatives go to their houses but the housemates observe the ordinary taboos 
for ceremonial purity for eight days more, after which everything is over. 
The Black Corn Mother goes to the cacique and returns to him the power 
he received from him and must always receive from him for every death, 
but which he has this means of disposing of when he is not compelled to ex- 
ercise it. It is a characteristic Apollonian touch, and very common in the 
Southwest.’ 

There is here no frank institutionalized indulgence in grief, no cutting 
off of fingers—not even of hair—nor gashing of bodies, no destruction of 
property, not even a show of its distribution. Instead of insistence upon pro- 
longed mourning by the most closely bereaved, the emphasis is all upon im- 
mediate forgetting. The two pictures are of course familiar types of con- 
trasted behavior, and they are here institutionalized for two contrasted 
cultures. 

In the face of the evident opposition of these two institutionalized types 
of behavior it is at first sight somewhat bizarre to group them together over 
against another type in contrast to which they are at one. It is true never- 
theless. In their different contexts, the Southwest and the Plains are-alike 
in not capitalizing ideas of pollution and dread. This is not to say that fear 
of contamination or of the dangerous power of the dead are never to be 
detected in these regions; they are humanly potential attitudes and no cul- 
ture is perhaps hermetically sealed against them. But the culture, does not 
capitalize them. In contrast with the non-Pueblo Southwest, for instance, 
these two are alike in realistically directing their behavior toward the loss- 
situation instead of romantically elaborating the danger situation. In Isleta 
the cl: n head officiating at death does not have to be purified and the curse 
of cr act with the dead lifted from him when the rites are over; he lays 


ask 2 his official prerogatives as undertaker as he would his stole. He has 


8 Esther Schiff Goldfrank Isleta ms. 
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not been polluted by his office. Nor is the smudge for the relatives designed 
to put them beyond the pursuit of vengefulness of the dead, but rather to 
make them forget quickly. They break his hairbrush, not the bones of his 
legs, because what they are symbolizing is the ending of this man’s life not 
precautions against his envy and vindictiveness. Similarly on the Plains?’ 
the giving away of property and the demeaning of one’s self in personal ap- 
pearance, which is so commonly a ruse for forestalling the jealousy of the 
deceased, is here a gesture of grief and associated with such other manifesta- 
tions of oblivion of one’s self and ordinary routine as going off mourning 
alone on the prairies, or starting off “‘to kill or be killed, either being im- 
material to him”’ in his grief. They do not destroy the tipi and all the man’s 
horses, for they are neither concerned with the contamination of the corpse 
nor with the malice of the ghost toward those who continue to enjoy them. 
On the contrary their one thought is to give them away. Neither do they 
capitalize that common theme for patterning a danger situation, the fear 
and hatred of the person who has used supernatural power to kill the de- 
ceased. 

These themes however are the very basis of the mourning ceremony in 
surrounding regions. It is no uncommon thing to find that death rites are 
hardly directed at all toward the loss-situation but wholly preoccupied with 
contamination. The Navaho are by no means extreme examples. The Fran- 
ciscan Fathers" tell us that in former times slaves were employed to prepare 
and carry the corpse and they were killed at the grave. Now members of 
the family must expose themselves to this defilement. Men and women 
strip themselves to a breechcloth for the duty and leave the hair flowing so 
that not even a hair string may be exposed. To the Navaho either type of 
behavior we have just been describing would be unthinkable. Only those 
who because of their close kinship cannot avoid the duty accompany the 
body. Four are necessary, one to lead the favorite horse which is to be killed 
on the grave of his master, two to carry the corpse, and one to warn any 
travelers along the way that they may turn aside and save themselves from 
defilement. To protect themselves the mourners keep strict silence. Mean- 
time the hogan in which death occurred has been burnt to the ground. All 
the members of the family fast for four days and during this time a guard 
warns all comers off the trail between the hogan and the grave lest they in- 
cur danger.” 

® In Zui however certain scalp dance attitudes are explicitly associated with the widow 
and widower. See p. 17. 

10 Tn this entire discussion I exclude the Southern Sioux. 

1! An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navajo Language, 454. St. Michael’s, Arizona, 1910. 

12 Gladys A. Reichard, Social Life of the Navajo Indians. CU-CA 7: 142. 
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Besides the dominating fear of pollution, the Navaho have a strong 
fear also of the return of the ghost. If a woman fails in fasting or breaks 
silence, it will show the dead the way back and the ghost will harm the of- 
fender. This discomfort of the living before the dead is nearly universal, 
though it assumes very different proportions in different cultures. 

On the other hand, the dreaded vengefulness of the ghost and his mal- 
ice toward those who have been spared by death is not as popular in North 
America in the elaboration of the horror situation as it is in South America 
and in other parts of the world. It is a theme that for Crawley, for example, 
is fundamental in death practices, and it is striking that it should play so 
slight a role in North America. One of the clearest examples on this con- 
tinent is from ti.e Fox. The Central Algonkin have a strong belief in cruel 
antagonists which the dead must overcome along their route, and the cus- 
tom of burying weapons with the body was in order that they might be 
armed against them. With the Winnebago, too,” war hatchets were buried 
with the dead so that they might kill animals they met along their way, 
and their relatives in this world be blessed in like fashion. But Jones re- 
cords that among the Fox it was a frequent request of the dying that they 
might be provided in the grave with a war hatchet to protect themselves 
against Cracker of Skulls; but this the living would not do because the dead 
were feared and it was desirable that they be weaponless. Therefore they 
are helpless before Cracker of Skulls who scoops from each a fingerful of 
brain. 

The Mohave on the other hand made much of the fear and blame of the 
medicine-man who had supernaturally caused the death. A seer was em- 
ployed to visit the land of the dead after a death. If the deceased was not 
there, it was known that the doctor who attended him was guilty of mal- 
practice. “It is the nature of these doctors to kill people in this way just 
as it is the nature of hawks to kill little birds for a living,” according to a 
Mohave in the 80’s. A rich man remained rich in the other world and all 
those a medicine-man killed were under his chieftainship. He desired a large 
rich band. “I’ve killed only two. When I die I want to rule a bigger band 
than that.’ When blame was attached to any medicine-man, anyone might 
take it upon himself to kill him. 

The medicine-man openly avowed his complicity. He might hand a stick 
to a man and say, “I killed your father.” Or he might come and tell a sick 
person, “Don’t you know that it is I that am killing you? Must I grasp you 


% Paul Radin, JAFL 22: 312. 
4 Wm. Jones, ICA 15: 266. 
6 John J. Bourke, JAFL 2: 175, 1889, 
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and despatch you with my hands before you will try to kill me?’ The 
point is that this is supernatural killing. There has never been any intima- 
tion that it was the custom for a medicine-man to use poison or knife. It is a 
blame- and terror-situation open and declared, a situation more familiar in 
Africa than in North America. 

It is well to contrast this Mohave attitude with the Pueblo witchcraft 
theories. In Zufi the bereavement situation is not lost in a situation of sor- 
cery and of vengeance taken upon sorcery; bereavement is handled as be- 
reavement, however clearly the emphasis is upon putting it by as soon as 
possible. In spite of the great amount of anxiety about witches which is 
always present among the Pueblo, at an actual death little attention is paid 
to the possibility of their complicity. Only in an epidemic when death be- 
comes a public menace is the witch theory ordinarily acted upon. And it is 
a community anxiety neurosis, not a Dionysian situation depending like the 
Mohave on the exercise of the shaman’s will to supernatural power, and the 
ambivalent attitude of the group toward this power. I doubt whether any- 
one in Zufi has any witch techniques which he actually practices; no one 
defies another over a dead or dying man. It is never the medicine-man who 
by virtue of his medicine powers is also the death bringer and embodies 
in his one person the characteristic Dionysian double aspects of power. 
Death is not dramatized as a duel between a shaman, thought of as a bird 
of prey and his victim. Even the existence of all the necessary ideas among 
the Pueblo—it is interesting that they are overwhelmingly European in 
their detail—does not lead to this Dionysian interpretation of death. 

There are other themes upon which danger situations can be and have 
been built up around death in different cultures. The point we need for our 
discussion is that the Dionysian indulgence in emotion at death can be in- 
stitutionalized around realistic grief at the loss of a member of the com- 
munity, or around various constructs such as contamination, guilt, and the 
vengefulness of the dead. The contrast between cultures which indulge in 
danger constructs of this sort in every situation in life and those that do not 
is as striking as that between the Apollonian-Dionysian types. 

The fullest collections of primitive material on the danger situation are 
of course the various works of Crawley. This was his outstanding subject 
throughout his work, and he interpreted it as a universal drive in human 
society. It is certainly one that is common in institutional behavior, but 
it is for all its wide distribution a particular configuration of culture, and 
contrasting configurations develop their contrasting behaviors. 

Where human contacts, the crises of life, and a wide range of acts are 


1% A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California. BAE-B 78: 778. 
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regarded realistically in any culture, and especially without the metamor- 
phosis that passes over them in consequence of the fear- and contamination- 
constructs we have been discussing, and this is institutionalized in culture, 
I shall call them realists. Cultures of the opposite type I shall call simply 
non-realists. It is admittedly poor terminology. James’s antithesis of the 
tough and tender-minded approaches also the distinction I wish to make, 
but his substitute for these of healthy-mindedness and the sick soul brings 
in an implication I wish to avoid. 

We must be content to say, I think, that those cultures that institu- 
tionalize death as loss, adolescence as an individual’s growing up, mating as 
sex choice, killing as success in a fight, and so on, contrast strongly with 
t 
else. It is certainly one of the most striking facts of anthropology that pri- 


10se who live in an Aladdin’s cave where all the vegetation is something 


mary life situations are so seldom read off culturally in this direct and real- 
istic fashion. 

Indeed it is the realistic institutions that would seem to be the less 
thoroughly carried through. Human culture as a whole throughout its his- 
tory has been based on certain non-realistic notions, of which animism and 
incest are the ones which will occur to every anthropologist. The fear of the 
ost—not of his enmity or vengefulness, which is found only locally, but 
of his mere wraith—is another. These notions appear to have conditioned 
the human race from the beginning, and it is obviously impossible to go 
back to their beginnings or discuss the attitudes that gave them birth. For 
the purposes of this discussion we must accept them as we have to accept 
the fact that we have five fingers. Even the realistic Plains have not dis- 
carded them, though they use them more realistically than other cultures. 

In the region we are discussing, the Dionysian cultures are cross-sec- 
tioned by this realist-nonrealist antithesis, the Plains institutionalizing 
excess and abandon without elaborating danger-situations, and the non- 
Pueblo Southwest, the Shoshoneans, and the Northwest Coast carrying 
these danger-situations to extremes. The realist cultures likewise are Diony- 
sian among the Plains and Apollonian among the Pueblo. The two cat- 
egories operate at a different level and cross-section each other. It is difficult, 
however, to imagine an Apollonian culture maintaining itself on the basis 
of fundamental danger-constructs, and certainly this type does not occur 
in the region we are considering. 

It is impossible to do justice here to the consistency of this realist 
configuration among the western Plains; it would be necessary first to dif- 
ferentiate their institutional behavior from the Apollonian Pueblo and then 
from the romantics about them. So far as the people directly to the west, 
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the Shoshoneans, are concerned, the differences in behavior which I wish 
to stress have already been pointed out by Lowie.'’ He notices the change 
in affect in menstrual taboos'* and the dropping out of the relevant cus- 
toms. Childbirth and the menstruating woman have been two of the great 
points of departure for the tender-minded elaboration of horror and the 
uncanny. The Plains, like the Pueblo, do not share the trait. Lowie points 
out also how the Plains, again like the Pueblo, stand contrasted with 
the western groups in ignoring the non-realistic involvement of the husband 
in his wife’s confinement. Attenuated forms of couvade are the rule for 
Shoshoneans, Plateau peoples, and Californians. It is not a Plains trait. 

The same disinclination is evident in the contrasting attitude toward 
the name.!® Plains names are not mystic part and parcel of one’s person- 
ality; they are realistic appellations much in our own sense. It is not a 
grievous insult to ask another’s name. Even more, it is not an affair of life 
and death to use the name of another after his death. Among the Karok,?° 
for instance, the same retribution must be visited upon this act as upon 
having taken the man’s life. It is a fiction that is alien on the Plains. 

There are therefore a considerable number of reasons for thinking that 
the cultural attitude we have noted in Plains mourning ceremonies over 
against those to the west and south (Navaho and Pima) are characteristic 
for their culture. Most striking of all perhaps, Lowie points out that among 
the western Plains vengeance upon the medicine man is atypical whereas 
it is reported among the Shoshoneans and the central Californians. I be- 
lieve this can be put very much more strongly. In any other part of the 
world than North America we should frankly refer to the attitude that is 
constantly reported from British Columbia to the Pima as sorcery, and the 
killing of the shaman as vengeance taken on the sorcerer. The Plains simply 
do not make anything of this pattern. They use supernatural power to fur- 
ther their own exploits as warriors, they do not use it to build up threats. 
Sorcery is the prime institutionalization of the neurotic’s fear world, and it 
does not find place from the Blackfoot to the Cheyenne. 

Before we continue with further examples of mourning practices in 
other configurations, it will be clearer to illustrate the configurations we 
have just discussed by another situation—the situation of the man who 
has killed another. It throws into relief the attitudes we have been dis- 
cussing. 

"17 The Cultural Connection of California and Plateau Shoshonean Tribes. UC-PAAE 20: 
145-156. 


18 Thid., 145. 
19 Lowie, ibid., 149. 
20 Stephen Powers, Tribes of California. CNAE 3: 33, 1877. 
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The Cheyenne scalp dance is characteristic of Plains configuration. Tre- 
mendous Dionysian exaltation is achieved, but not by way of horror or con- 
tamination ideas connected with the corpse; it is an uninhibited triumph, a 
gloating over the enemy who has been put out of the way. There is no inti- 
mation of a curse lying upon the scalper which it is the function of the dance 
to remove. There is no idea of the fearful potency of the scalp. It is a com- 
pletely joyous occasion, a celebration of triumph and the answer to a prayer 
that had been made with tears. 

Before setting out upon a warpath everything is solemn and prayerful, 
even sorrowful, in order to gain pity from the supernaturals.” On the return 
with the scalps, however, all is changed. The party falls upon the home 
camp by surprise at daybreak, the favorite hour for Indian attack, their 
faces blackened in triumph 

. shooting off their guns and waving the poles on which were the scalps that had 
been taken. The people were excited and welcomed them with shouts and yells. All 
was joy. The women sang songs of victory. .. . In the front rank were those who 
had... counted coups. . . . Some threw their arms around the successful warriors 
Old men and women sang songs in which the names were mentioned. The relatives 
of those who rode in the first rank . . . testified to their joy by making gifts to 
friends or to poor people. The whole crowd might go to where some brave man 
lived or to where his father lived, and there dance in his honor. They were likely to 
prepare to dance all night, and perhaps to keep up this dancing for two days and 
two nights.” 

Grinnell speaks especially of the fact that there was no ceremonial rec- 
ognition of the priest or of his services on their return. The scalp was an 
emblem of victory and something to rejoice over. If members of the war 
party had been killed the scalps were thrown away and there was no scalp 
dance. But if the warrior who had been killed had counted coup before he 
died there was no occasion for grief, so great was the honor, and the victory 
celebration over the scalp went forward. 

Everyone joined in the scalp dance. In keeping with its social character 
it was in charge of berdaches who were here matchmakers and “‘good com- 
pany” and who took the place of the female relative who usually has so 
conspicuous a role. They called out the dances and carried the scalps. Old 
men and women came out as clowns, and as if anything were wanting to 
emphasize the absence among the Cheyenne of dread and danger in relation 
to the slain enemy, Grinnell says that some of these were dressed to repre- 
sent the very warriors whose scalps were the center of the ceremony.” 

Powers, ibid., 22. 
#2 Grinnell, op. cit., 6-22. 
Tbid., 39-44. 
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This Plains behavior was unthinkable over a great part of the continent. 
In the southern belt of the United States, from the Natchez to the Mo- 
have—excluding the Pueblo for the moment—the opposite attitude is at 
its height. Over this whole area the point of the scalp dance was the great 
dangerous supernatural potency of the scalp and the curse that must be 
removed from the slayer. It belonged to their whole tender-minded awe be- 
fore dark and uncanny forces. 

Years ago in the government warfare against the Apache the inexorable 
purification ceremonies of the Pima almost canceled their usefulness to the 
United States troops as allies. Their loyalty and bravery were undoubted, 
but upon the killing of an enemy each slayer must retire for twenty days 
of ceremonial purification. He selected a ceremonial father who cared for 
him and performed the rites. This father had himself taken life and been 
through the purification ceremonies. He sequestered the slayer in the bush 
in a small pit where he remained fasting for sixteen days, each four days 
with a plunge into the river, no matter what the weather, and a slight change 
in the rules of fasting. Among the Papago the father feeds him on the end 
of a long pole.** His wife must observe similar taboo in her own house. On 
the sixteenth day the dance occurs. The slayer sits again in a small pit in 
the middle of the dance circle, a hole that allows him only the most cramped 
position, and the “‘braves,’’ men who have qualified as warriors, dance for 


him. The end of the Papago ceremony is the rite of throwing the slayer, 
bound hand and foot into the river, after which he is loosed from his bonds, 
physically and spiritually. A bit of the hair of the men he has killed is 
placed by his “father” in a buckskin bag along with an owl feather to in- 
sure its blindness and a hawk feather to kill it, and by the ceremony this 
medicine is made subservient to his will. He embraces it, calling it ‘‘child,”’ 
and uses it thereafter to bring rain.» The whole ceremony is one for drawing 
the teeth of a dangerous power and freeing the perpetrator from curse, to 
the end that the power may be rendered beneficent. 

The Mohave had a ceremony of which we have less detail. The master 
of ceremonies alone could touch the scalp during the four-day ceremonies 
and he had to incense himself eight times daily.” 

As I pointed out in a previous discussion of the Southwest, there is no 
culture trait in Zufii that presents so many unmodified likenesses to insti- 
tutions outside the Pueblo as the scalp dance. From the point of view of 


* D. D. Gaillard, AA, 0.s., 7: 293-296, 1894. 

*5 Russell, The Pima Indians. BAE-R.26: 204: J. William Lloyd, Aw-aw-tam Indian 
Nights, 90. Westfield, New Jersey, 1911; and Benedict, ms. 
26 Kroeber, Handbook, 752. 
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Pueblo cultural attitudes it presents strikingly atypical elements which are 
well-known for the central region of North America and at home there. One 
such is the biting of the scalp, reported from Laguna”’ and Zufi. This act 
is performed in the face of a strong feeling of contamination from the scalp. 
In Zufi they say that the woman upon whom this act devolves is free of the 
curse because she rises to the point of ‘‘acting like an animal.” It is an al- 
most unique recognition in this culture of the state of ecstasy, and is an in- 
stance of a diffused culture trait, the scalp dance, which has been accepted 
among the Pueblo without the reconstruction that would have been neces- 
sary to bring it into line with their dominant attitudes. 

Accepting this fact, we may examine the Zufii scalp dance to see in 
what directions it has been modified at their hands. In the first place, they 
have rephrased the release from the curse so that it is no longer, as with the 
Pima and Papago, a dramatization of ambivalent attitudes toward the 
sacred—on the one hand, the polluting, on the other, the powerful—but 
belongs with any retreat undertaken to gain membership in a society. The 
scalp dance in Zufi is an initiation into the policing society of the bow 
priesthood. It is taken up into their pattern of providing formal fraternal 
organizations for handling every situation. The bow priesthood is an elab- 
orate organization with special responsibilities, functioning for life. The 
curse of the slayer and the release from it are dwarfed by the pattern of in- 
itiation into a new set of social functions. 

Similarly the cleaning of the scalp, which in more Dionysian cultures is 
done with the tongue, lapping the fresh drops of blood, in Zufii is an adop- 
tion rite, a baptism in clear water which is performed by the father’s sis- 
ters to give status in the clan group. It must be performed not only at 
adoption but at marriage, and, as we have seen, in the scalp ceremony. The 
idea underlying the act in Zufi is that of adoption of a new, beneficent in- 
fluence into tribal status—surely a clear example of the way in which’ Pue- 
blo configurations draw the teeth of more violent behaviors. 

Their attitude is especially clear in the scalp dance prayers: 

For indeed the enemy 

Even though on rubbish 

He lived and grew to maturity 

By virtue of the corn priests’ rain prayers 
(He has become valuable 

Indeed the enemy 

Though in his life 

He was a person given to falsehood 


Franz Boas, Keres Texts. AES-P 8: 290 (pt. 1). 
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He has become one to foretell 

How the world will be, 

How the days will be... 

Even though he was without value, 

Yet he was a water being, 

He was a seed being, 

Desiring the enemy’s waters, 

Desiring his seeds, 

Desiring his wealth, 

Eagerly you shall await his days (the scalp dance). 
When with your clear water 

You have bathed the enemy (the scalp), 
When in the corn priests’ water-filled court 
He has been set up, 

All the corn priest’s children 

With the song sequences of the fathers 
Will be dancing for him. 

And whenever all his days are past, 
Then a good day, 

A beautiful day, 

A day filled with great shouting, 

With great laughter, 

A good day, 

With us, your children, 

You will 

It is not dread and horror that find expression in such lines as these. In- 
stead the attention is realistically turned upon his unremarkable mortal ex- 
istence, and the contrast is made with his present beneficence as a means 
toward rain and crops. 

Both the bereavement situation and the murder situation show there- 
fore strong contrasts in the three North American cultural configurations 
we have considered. I shall arbitrarily select one other contrasting config- 
uration that is perhaps nowhere in the world more strikingly illustrated 
than in North America. The pursuit of personal aggrandizement on the 
Northwest Coast is carried out in such a way that it approaches an institu- 
tionalization of the megalomaniac personality type. The censorship which 
is insisted upon in civilizations like our own is absent in such self-glorifica- 
tions as a Kwakiutl public address, and when censorship functions, as 
among the tribes of the gulf of Georgia, their self-abasements are patently 
not expressions of humility but equivalents of the familiar self-glorification 
of the Kwakiutl. Any of their songs illustrate the usual tenor: 

28 Ruth Bunzel, Zuni Ritual Poetry. BAE-R 43 (in press). 
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I am the great chief who makes people ashamed. 

I am the great chief who makes people ashamed. 

Our chief brings shame to the faces. 

Our chief brings jealousy to the faces. 

Our chief makes people cover their faces by what he is continually doing in this 
world 

Giving again and again oil feasts to all the tribes.®® 


I began at the upper end of the tribes. Serves them right! Serves them right! 

I came downstream setting fire to the tribes with my fire-bringer. 

Serves them right! Serves them right! 

My name, just my name, killed them, I, the great Mover of the world. Serves 
them right! Serves them right !* 


The energy of the culture is frank!y given to competition in a game of rais- 
ing one’s personal status and of entrenching oneself by the humiliation of 
one’s fellows. In a lesser degree this pursuit of personal prestige is charac- 
teristic of the Plains. But the picture is sharply contrasted. The Plains do 
not institutionalize the inferiority complex and its compensations. They do 
not preoccupy themselves with the discovery of insults in every situation. 
They are anything but paranoid. But it is in terms of these particular 
psychological sets that the pursuit of personal aggrandizement is carried 
out in the culture of the North Pacific coast. Probably the inferiority com- 
plex has never been so blatantly institutionalized. The greatest range of 
acts are regarded as insults, not only personal derogatory acts, but all un- 
toward events like a cut from an axe or the overturning of a canoe. All such 
events threaten the ego security of the members of this paranoid-like civili- 
zation, and according to their pattern ma‘ be wiped out by the distribution 
of property. If they cannot be, the response is perfectly in character: the 
bubble of self-esteem is pricked and the man retires to his pallet for weeks 
at a time, or, it may be, takes his life. This extreme of negative self feeling 
is far removed from the exhibitions of shame due to indecent exposures or 
breaking of taboo in other regions. It is plain sulking, the behavior of a per- 
son whose self-esteem is all he has and who has been wounded in his pride. 

All the circumstances of life are regarded on the Northwest Coast, not 
as occasions for violent grief or equally violent jubilation, occasions for 
freely expending energy in differentiated ways, but primarily as furthering, 
all of them alike, this insult contest. They are occasions for the required 
fight for prestige. Sex, the life cycle, death, warfare, are all almost equiva- 


2° Franz Boas, Ethnology of the Kwakiutl. BAE-R 35: 1291. 
30 Boas, op. cit., 1381. 
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lent raw material for cultural patterning to this end. A girl’s adolescence is 
an event for which her father gathers property for ten years in order to 
demonstrate his greatness by a great distribution of wealth; it is not as a 
fact in the girl’s sex life that it figures in their culture, but as a rung of her 
father’s ladder toward higher social standing, therefore also of her own. For 
since in this region all property that is distributed must be paid back with 
usury (else the recipient will entirely lose face), to make oneself poor is the 
prime act in acquiring wealth. Evena quarrel with one’s wife is something 
only a great man may indulge in, for it entails the distribution of all his 
property, even to the rafters of his house. But if the chief has enough wealth 
for this distribution of property, he welcomes the occasion as he does his 
daughter’s puberty as a rung in the ladder of advancement.*! 

This comes out clearly in the reinterpretation of the bereavement situa- 
tion in this region. Even the cutting of the hair in mourning has become 
not an act of grief on the part of near relatives, but the service of the op- 
posite phratry signifying their tribute to the greatness of the deceased, 
and the fact that the relatives of the dead are able to recompense them. 
Similarly it also is another step upward in the pursuit of prestige and the 
acquisition of wealth. All the services for the dead are carried out in like 
manner. The emphasis of the society at death fell upon the distribution 
of property by the bereaved phratry to the officiating opposite phratry. 
Without reference to its character as a loss- or danger-situation, it was used 
just as the occasion of the girl’s first menstruation or a domestic quarrel to 
demonstrate the solvency of the family group and to put down rival clai- 
mants to like wealth. Among the Haida™ the great funeral potlatch, a year 
after the death, where this property was distributed, was organized around 
the transfer of winter-dance society membership to members of the host’s 
phratry from members of the guests’ phratry, in return for the property 
that was being distributed to them—an activity of course that has reference 
to ideas of ownership and prestige and winter ceremonial among the Haida 
but not to the loss involved in death nor yet to the danger associated with 
the corpse or the ghost. As the Kwakiutl say “they fight with property”’— 
i.e., to achieve and maintain status based on wealth and inherited preroga- 
tives; therefore ‘‘they fight,”’ also, with a funeral. 

This reinterpretation of the bereavement situation in terms of the “fight 
with property” is, however, only a part of the Northwest Coast pattern of 
behavior. It is assimilated as well to the insult preoccupation. The death 
of a relative, not only in a war but by sickness or accident, was an affront 


3t Boas, op. cit., 1359. 


* John R. Swanton, The Haida, Jesup Expedition Report 5: 176, 179. 
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to be wiped out by the death of a person of another tribe. One was shamed 
until the score had been settled. The bereaved was dangerous in the way 
any man was who had been grievously shamed. When the chief Neqapen- 
kem’s sister and her daughter did not come back from Victoria either, 
people said, because their boat capsized or they drank bad whiskey, he 
called together the warriors. ‘‘Now I ask you tribes, who shail wail? Shall I 
do it or shall another?”’ The foremost responded, ‘‘Not you, Chief, let some 
other of the tribes.’’ They set up the war pole, and the others came forward 
saying, ‘‘We came here to ask you to go to war that someone else may wail 
on account of our deceased sister.’’ So they started out with full war rites to 
“pull under”’ the Sanetch for the chief’s dead relatives. They found seven 
men and two children asleep and killed all except one girl whom they took 
captive.* 

Again, the chef Qaselas’ son died, and he and his brother and uncle 
set out to wipe out the stain. They were entertained by Nengemalis at their 
first stop. After they had eaten, ‘‘Now I will tell you the news, Chief,”’ 
Qaselas said. ‘‘My prince died today and you will go with him.” So they 
killed their host and his wife. “Then Qaselas and his crew felt good when 
they arrived at Sebaa in the evening... . It is not called war, but ‘to die 
with those that are dead.’ ’™ 

This is pure head hunting, a paranoid reading of bereavement that 
stands almost alone in North America. Here death is institutionalized in 
such practices as this as the major instance of the countless untoward events 
of life which confound a man’s pride and are treated as insults.® 

Both the preoccupation with prestige and the preoccupation with in- 
sults underlie also the behavior centered around the killing of an enemy. 
The victory dance has become permanent, graded societies institutionaliz- 
ing the most fiercely guarded prerogatives of these tribes; they constitute 
one of the most elaborate prestige organizations we know anything about. 
The original trait upon which they were built is preserved among the tribes 
to the south. It was a victory dance with the head of the enemy held in the 
teeth. As Professor Boas has shown, this became, as it was worked up into 

% Boas, op. cit., 1363. 

* Boas, op. cit., 1385. 

* In this short survey I have emphasized the differentiated aspect of mourning on the 
Northwest Coast and omitted the strong institutionalization of death as uncleanliness in this 
region, as this trait is common to regions we have discussed. No area has carried further the 
idea of uncleanliness—mourners, menstruating women, women in childbirth, men and women 
after intercourse, are all unclean. This is institutionalized differently in different tribes as it 
comes into conflict with the prestige mechanisms. 
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the Northwest Coast configuration, the cannibal dance® and the pattern 
of the secret societies. The dancers of the Kwakuitl secret societies are still 
considered “warriors,” and the societies, which are normally in operation 
only during the winter season, always function on a war party no matter 
what the season. Now these secret societies are the great validations of 
prestige and of wealth through the distribution of property, and the final 
Northwest Coast form of the germinal idea of the victory dance is therefore 
that of enormously elaborate, rigidly prescribed! secret societies, member- 
ship in which establishes and validates social siatus.*” 

The dominant drive being the competition for prerogatives, another 
turn is given to the situation of the person who has killed another. One can 
get prerogatives, according to their idea, not only through the death of 
relatives, but through that of a victim, so that if a person has been killed 
at my hands I may claim his prerogatives. The slayer’s situation is there- 
fore not one of circumventing a dread curse or of celebrating a triumph of 
personal prowess; it is one of distributing large amounts of wealth to vali- 
date the privileges he has taken by violence at the moment when, inci- 
dentally so far as institutional behavior goes, he took also the life of the 
owner. That is, the taking of life is dwarfed behind the immense edifice of 
behavior proper to the Northwest Coast configuration. 

As in the bereavement situation, the pattern has led to the institution- 

alization of head hunting with all its rigid rules of procedure. Meled had 
killed the chief of the local group Gexsem. 
If he (Meled) had paid a copper or if he had given his daughter to marry the elder 
brother of the one he had shot, then his local group would have been disgraced, be- 
cause he paid in order not to be killed in return. Only those pay who are weak 
minded. 


He did not pay, and he was killed in revenge. But the man who killed him 
on sight was not a member of the local group of the chief whose death he 
was avenging. That chief’s mother paid the avenger a slave but it was a dis- 
grace to her local group and in spite of Meled’s death it was not counted 
that the stain upon the name of the dead chief’s local group had been wiped 
out. 

% 12th and Final Report on the North-Western Tribes. British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 51, 1898. 

37 It is obvious from the nature of the case that this Northwest Coast game of prestige can 
only be played by selected members of the community. A large proportion of the tribe is no 
more than audience to these principal players, and the configuration of life for them necessarily 
differs. We need particularly to understand these “fan” cultures and the psychological atti- 
tudes characteristic on the one hand of the actors and on the other of those who make up the 
audience. 
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If another man of the local group Gexsem had killed Meled, then there would have 
been no disgrace to their group and all the men would have stopped talking about 
it. 


Death on the North Pacific Coast, therefore, was primarily an insult 
situation and an occasion for the validation of prerogatives. It is taken up 
into the characteristic configuration of this region and made to serve the 
drives that were dominant in their culture 


There are of course aspects of culture, especially of material culture, 
which are independent of many of the aims and virtues a society may make 
for itself. I do not mean to imply that the fortunes of the sinew-backed bow 
will depend upon whether the culture is Dionysian or Apollonian. But the 
range of applicability of the point I am making is nevertheless greater than 
is generally supposed. Radin has for instance argued very cogently from 
Winnebago material for the great importance of individuality and individ- 
ual initiative ““‘among primitives.’** Now the Plains and the Winnebago 
are among our great primitive examples, according to all observers, of high 
cultural evaluation of the individual. He is allowed institutionally guaran- 
teed initiative in his life such as one cannot easily duplicate from other re- 
gions. One has only to compare it with the Pueblo to realize that Radin’s 
point of very great personal initiative is a prime fact among the Winnebago 
and the western Plains, but not coextensive with primitive culture. It is an 
attitude to be studied independently in each area. 

The same is also true of Malinowski’s picture of the way in which the 
Trobrianders—and Melanesia generally, we may well add—have made 
reciprocity a basic behavior trait of their culture. He describes the recipro- 
cal obligations of sea and land peoples, of chief and subjects, of the two 
sides of the house, of husband and wife and other selected reciprocating rel- 
atives, and he deduces from this that “tradition” is a weak word invoked 
by the anthropologist to cover our ignorance of what really holds “‘society”’ 
together, a function that is performed by reciprocity. But this organization 
of society here is of a definite type, highly uncharacteristic, say, of Siberia, 
and fundamental in any description of Melanesia. In what way it ties 
up with fundamental attitudes in that region is still to be defined. 

Cultural configurations stand to the understanding of group behavior in 
the relation that personality types stand to the understanding of individual 
behavior. In the psychological field, behavior is no longer given the same 


38 Boas, op. cit., 1360. 
8° Primitive Man as Philosopher, 32 ff: 
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interpretation, say, for the cycloid and the schizoid type. It is recognized 
that the organization of the total personality is crucial in the understanding 
or even in the mere description of individual behavior.*® If this is true in 
individual psychology where individual differentiation must be limited 
always by the cultural forms and by the short span of a human lifetime, it 
is even more imperative in social psychology where the limitations of time 
and of conformity are transcended. The degree of integration that may 
be attained is of course incomparably greater than can ever be found in in- 
dividual psychology. Cultures from this point of view are individual psy- 
chology thrown large upon the screen, given gigantic proportions and a 
long time span. 

This is a reading of cultural from individual psychology, but it is not 
open to the objections that always have to be pressed against such versions 
as Frazer’s or Lévy-Bruhl’s.** The difficulty with the reading of husband’s 
prerogatives from jealousy, and secret societies from the exclusiveness of 
age- and sex-groups, is that it ignores the crucial point, which is not the oc- 
currence of the trait but the social choice that elected its institutionaliza- 
tion in that culture. The formula is always helpless before the opposite 
situation. In the reading of cultural configurations as I have presented it in 
this discussion, it is this selective choice of the society which is the crux of 
the process. It is probable that there is potentially about the same range of 
individual temperaments and gifts, but from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual on the threshold of that society, each culture has already chosen cer- 
tain of these traits to make its own and certain to ignore. The central fact 
is that the history of each trait is understandable exactly in terms of its 
having passed through this needle’s eye of social acceptance. 

This involves another aspect of the problem of cultural configurations, 
that which concerns the adjustment of the individual to his society. As we 
have said, it is probable that about the same range of individual tempera- 
ments are found in any group. But the group has already made its cultural 
choice of those human endowments and peculiarities it will put to use. Out 
of small leanings in one direction or another it has bent itself so far toward 
some point of the compass that no manipulation can change its direction. 
Most of the persons born into the culture will take its bent and very likely 
incline it further. Those are most fortunate whose native dispositions are 
in accord with the culture they happen to be born into—those of realistic 
tendencies who are born among the western Plains, those who are liable to 
delusions of reference who are born on the Northwest Coast, the Apollon- 


‘© William Stern, Die menschliche Persénlichkeit, Johann Ambrosius Barth, Leipzig, 1919. 
1 See Clark Wissler, Science, 63: 193-201, 1916, 
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ians who are born among the Pueblo, the Dionysians who are born among 
the American Indians outside the Pueblo. In the particular situation we 
have been discussing, the person to whom violent indulgence in grief is 
congenial is well provided for culturally among the Cheyenne; the one who 
dreads violent expression and wishes to get the painful situation over with 
with a minimum of expression, in Isleta. The person who easily feels per- 
sonal reference in any situation of life, even in death, finds his paranoid 
tendencies well channeled among the Kwakiutl. 

Contrariwise, the misfit is the person whose disposition is not capitalized 
by his culture. The Dionysian who is born among the Pueblo must re-edu- 
cate himself or go for nothing in the culture. The Apollonian, likewise, in 
California is shut out of social activity in so far as he cannot learn to take 
to himself the institutionalized behavior of the locality. The person who 
does not readily read insults into external events can only function with 
extreme difficulty on the north Pacific Coast or in northwestern California. 

It is clear that there is not possible any generalized description of ‘‘the”’ 
deviant—he is the representative of that arc of human capacities that is not 
capitalized in his culture. In proportion as his civilization has comraitted 
itself to a direction alien to him, he will be the sufferer. The intelligent 
understanding of the relation of the individual to his society, therefore, 
involves always the understanding of the types of human motivations and 
capacities capitalized in his society and the congruity or incongruity of 
these with those that are native to the individual under discussion or are the 
result of early familial conditioning. It can always be unquestioningly as- 
sumed that by far the majority of any population will be thoroughly as- 
similated to the standards of their culture—they will learn to read life in 
terms of violence, or of sobriety, or of insults as the case may be. But the 
person who is at a loss in his society, the unavailable person, is not some 
one tvpe to be specified and described on the basis of a universally valid 
abnormal psychology, but he represents the type not capitalized in the so- 
ciety to which he was born. 

All this has a most important bearing on the formation and functioning 
of culture traits. We are too much in the habit of studying religion, let us 
say, or property complexes, as if the fundamental fact about them were a 
dependable human response: like awe, for example, or the “‘acquisitive in- 
stinct,”’ from which they stemmed. Now there have been human institu- 
tions that do show this direct correspondence to simple human emotions 
death practices that express grief, mating customs that express sex prefer- 
ence, agricultural practices that begin and end with the provisioning of the 
tribe. But even to list them in this fashion makes forcibly clear how difficult 
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it is to find such examples. As a matter of fact, agriculture and economic 
life in general usually sets itself other ends than the satisfaction of the food 
quest, marriage usually expresses other things more strikingly than sex 
preference, and mourning notoriously does not stress grief. The more in- 
timately we know the inner workings of different cultures the more readily 
we can see that the almost infinite variability in any cultural trait if it is 
followed around the globe is not a mere ringing of the changes upon some 
simple underlying human response. Another and greater force has been at 
work that has used the recurring situations of mating, death, provisioning, 
and the rest almost as raw material and elaborated them to express its own 
intent. This force that bends occasions to its purposes and fashions them 
to its own idiom we can call within that society its dominant drive. Some 
societies have brought all this raw material into conspicuous harmony with 
this dominant drive, the societies to which on an a priori basis Sapir would 
allow the appellation of ‘‘genuine cultures.’ Many have not. Sapir holds 
that an honest self-consistency that rules out uvpocritical pretensions is 
the mark of a genuine culture. It seems to me tnat cultures may be built 
solidly and harmoniously upon fantasies, fear-constructs, or inferiority com- 
plexes and indulge to the limit in hypocrisy and pretensions. The person 
who has an ineradicable drive to face the facts and avoid hypocrisy may be 
the outlaw of a culture that is nevertheless on its own basis symmetrical and 
harmonious. Because a configuration is well-defined it is not therefore hon- 
est. 

It is, however, the reality of such configurations that is in question. I 
do not see that the development of these configurations in different societies 
is more mystic or difficult to understand than, for example, the develop- 
ment of an art style. In both if we have the available material we can see 
the gradual integration of elements, and growing dominance of some few 
stylistic drives. In both, also if we had the material, we could without doubt 
trace the influence of gifted individuals who have bent the culture in the 
direction of their own capacities. But the configuration of the culture never- 
theless always transcends the individual elements that have gone to its 
making. The cultural configuration builds itself up over generations, dis- 
carcing, as no individual may, the traits that are uncongenial to it. It takes 
to itself ritual and artistic and activational modes of expression that solidify 
its attitude and make it explicit. Many cultures have never achieved this 
thoroughgoing harmony. There are peoples who seem to shift back and 
forth between different types of behavior. Like our own civilization they 


2 EF. Sapir, Culture, Genuine and Spurious. American Journal Soc. 29: 401-417, 1924. 
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may have received too many contradictory influences from different out- 
side sources and been unable to reduce them to a common denominator. But 
the fact that certain people have not done so, no more makes it unnecessary 
to study culture from this angle than the fact that some languages shift 
back and forth between different fundamental grammatical devices in form- 
ing the plural or in designating tense, makes it unnecessary to study gram- 
matical forms. 

These dominant drives are as characteristic for individual areas as are 
house forms or the regulations of inheritance. We are too handicapped yet 
by lack of relevant descriptions of culture to know whether these drive- 
distributions are often coextensive with distribution of material culture, or 
whether in some regions there are many such to one culture area defined 
from more objective traits. Descriptions of culture from this point of view 
must include much that older fieldwork ignored, and without the relevant 
fieldwork all our propositions are pure romancing. 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 

New York City 


ABORIGINAL SURVIVALS IN 
MAYO CULTURE By RALPH L. BEALS 


HE Mayo of southern Sonora offer a fairly typical p: oblem in a Mexican 

folk-culture which, although presenting an integrated whole, is made 
up of heterogeneous elements drawn from Spanish-Mexican and Indian 
sources. In Robert Redfield’s Tepoztlan' were presented recently the re- 
sults of a study concerned with the contemporary functioning of such a 
Mexican folk-culture. I present a brief outline of some of the problems in- 
volved in a study of a culture of similar status in which the emphasis was 
placed on the more traditional anthropological interests.? It is perhaps re- 
grettable that there has been no study made comparable to Redfield’s to 
divert some public attention from the over-popularized and romanticized 
Tepoztlan.* 

Many elements of the generalized sub-stratum of Mexican Indian cul- 
tures (e.g., the metate, tortilla, and much of the maize complex) have been 
incorporated into the contemporary Mexican ‘‘white”’ culture, particularly 
among the large lower class, just as Spanish-Mexican elements have been 
incorporated in the surviving Indian cultures. The 300 to 400 years of this 
interchange has led to a convergence of the two cultures, to some extent 
reducing them to a common level and wiping out the more obvious differ- 
ences. This is the case, not only with the Mayo, but throughout Mexico, 
and it is apparent, not only to the outside observer, but to the Indian him- 
self. The Mayo feels strongly a psychical difference between himself and 
his Mexican neighbors and holds himself as aloof as possible from them, 
but it is virtually impossible for a Mayo to name a specific cultural differ- 
ence between the two groups. He is Catholic, so are his white neighbors. 
That is the important thing, not the fact that his catholicism is an entirely 


1 Robert Redfield, Tepoztlan, A Mexican Village. Chicago, 1930. 

2 Nearly five months were spent in 1930-31 among the Mayo, while the very similar Yaqui 
were studied briefly. I hope to make a more intensive study of the latter. It is likely that what is 
said here will apply in large part to the Yaqui as well. The work was done as a fellow of the 
National Research Council and the field expenses were borne in part by the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

3 Redfield falls into the error of romanticizing the Tepoztlan Indian rather unconsciously 
when he is dealing with the rhythms of life in the community. However, he is not so much at 
fault as Carleton Beals in his chapter on Tepoztlan in his Mexican Maze, or in his articles on 
Mexican Folkways. Stuart Chase (Mexico: A Study of Two Americas) is the worst offender, 
first in assuming that Tepoztlan is a typical Mexican village, and secondly in adopting a 
ridiculously Rousseauan attitude. This type of romantic emotionalism seems out of place 
after the objectivity of modern ethnological studies has shown the Indian to be about as con- 
trolled by his culture as are we. 
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different brand to which the label may be attached only by courtesy. Aside 
from his religion he is even less conscious of any differentiating factors. To 
some extent this is due to his failing to make an analytical comparison, for 
the differences are readily definable, at least in part. 

In a larger sense the Indian is probably justified in his viewpoint. There 
is no important part of Mayo culture which in its major aspects is not shared 
with the Mexican, if indeed it is not more Mexican than Indian. Neverthe- 
less, the number of aboriginal survivals is not small, though one must deal 
with details or with traits which have been so completely absorbed in the 
local Mexican culture that they cease to be Indian. 

The nature of these survivals is of more than historical interest. The 
problem, in view of the general Mexicanization of the culture, is to ascer- 
tain why these particular traits have survived; in other words, to discover 
the forces and circumstances of which the present compositive culture is a 
product. 

It is not possible at this stage of the study to completely list the sur- 
vivals still to be found in Mayo culture, but a considerable number of traits 
may be so designated. For some the historical descriptions of the people 
give conclusive evidence, but others are yielded only by analysis. 

For example, most of the house types may be checked against early 
sources on the Mayo, for the descriptions are adequate and to some extent 
give negative evidence. Thus it is certain that the modern adobe houses are 
not a survival but that the use of mats for walls is. For other things the 
evidence is equally clear but of another order. The use of the slab type of 
metate differentiates Mayo from Mexican, and its early use is amply at- 
tested by archaeological and distributional evidence. 

The mere fact that an element differentiates Indian from Mexican is 
noi inherent proof of its aboriginal character. Virtually as common as the 
slab metate is the wooden cross before the Indian house, but this trait is 
assuredly not of Indian origin. On the other hand, the use of reed matting 
for house walls, although historically attested to be an aboriginal trait, has 
almost completely ceased to differentiate the two cultures, at least locally, 
and the same is true to some extent of the carrying yoke. 

Without further evidence, which will be presented in a subsequent paper, 
the aboriginal survivals are listed below. In a second list some Mexican 
traits are given to suggest the relative importance of the two compo 
nents in the present culture. In the third column are listed a few traits 
which one might have expected would be adopted by the Indian but which 
actually play a very small part in the present culture. Traits of aboriginal 
culture which are also fairly common in the local Mexican culture are 
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marked with an X. The lists are tentative and incomplete, but they may 
prove of some value until a more adequate paper is prepared. One point in 
particular should be noted. The first list includes only traits in existence 
today. If it included traits which have disappeared within the memory of 
men now living it would be considerably longer. 


SURVIVALS IN Mayo CuLturRI 


AND SOME MEXICAN CONTRIBUTIONS 


(x indicates trait common to local Mexican population.) 


Survivals 


Mexican traits common 
among Mayo 


Houses, House Furnishings, House Utilization 


Mud roofs x 

Thatched roofs (in hills) 

Walls of matting x 

Wattle walls x 

Mud-wattle walls x 

Ramada x 

Separate kitchen x 

Sleeping outdoors under 
ramada 

Clay fireplace on ground 


Slab metate 

Wooden bowls 

Gourd dippers 

Gourd water bottles 
Beds of cane x* 

Mats of split canes x° 
Mats of palm leaf x° 
Large wooden spoons x‘ 
Pottery vessels 
interwoven canes 
about yards’ 


Fences of 


4 Little used by Mexicans. 


5 Used but not made by Mexicans. 


Adobe walls 


Brick or adobe fireplace 
on raised platform 


Mexican traits little 
used by the Mayo 


Whitewashing walls 


3-legged metate 


Metal household 


utensils® 


Mexicans use differ- 


ent pottery 


Animals 


Horses 
Mules 


® Use only metal coffee pot, teaspoons, knives. 


7 Much more frequent among Yaqui. 


types 


Dog x | 
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Burros 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Fowl Pigs® 
Cats Turkey 


Cultivated Plants 


Maize x Garbanzos (chick-peas) Chile 
Beans x Wheat Tomato 
Squashes and gourds x Onion 
Native tobacco Garlic 


Potatoes and other 
vegetables 


Foods 

Tortillas x Some beef and goat meat Chile, onion, tomato, 
Tamales x Rarely mutton garlic; other vege- 
Beans X Wheat tortillas and bread tables only to 
Squashes x Garbanzos small degree 
Various types of greens Coffee Eggs 
Game when available, Sugar Cheese 

mostly deer and peccary x Milk products 
Stews of meat, beans, corn Chocolate’ 
Atole x 
Mesquite® 


Pitahaya x* 
Tuna x* 
Roasted agave stalks x® 


Tools, Weapons, Etc. 


Bow Firearms 
Foreshafted, three-feathered 
arrows 
Foreshafted cane pig spears Plow 
Coa (hoe of specialized form) Shovel 
?x Hoe 
Wooden flail, fork, shovel for Fork 
threshing? Horse, mule, burro equip- 
Carrying yoke x‘ ment 


Dairying equipment 


8 Never eaten, raised for sale. 
® Used only in emergencies. 
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Methods of making and types 


ol pottery 

Loom for belts and blankets 

Heddle? 

Method of weaving 

Indigo and other vegetable 
dyes 

Carding bow 

Urine fixing 

Baskets of cane, willow, palm- 
leaf, but probably not all 
shapes 

Maguey fiber bags 

Cord and rope making? 

Maguey fiber belts and straps? 


Flageolet or flute 
Double headed drum 
Gourd drum in water 
Notched rasping sticks 
Gourd rattles 

Cocoon rattles 

Deer hoof rattles 
Musical bow 
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Handicrafts 


Wool replacing cotton 


Furniture making 

Carpentry 

Mechanical work, trac- 
tors, farm machinery, etc. 

Saddle making 

Making of saddle bags 

and blankets 


Jewelry manufacture? 


Musical Instruments 


Violin' 
Harp" 


Keligious Ideas and Ceremonies 


Concept of reincarnation 

Religious feasts 

Drinking associated with re 
ligious occasions 

Animal impersonating dances 

Masks 

Clowning in ceremonies 

Herb doctors and shamans 

Killing of “‘witches” 


10 Of native manufacture. 


Otherwise completely 
Catholic in ideas of cre- 
ation, universe, God, 
life after death 

Saints and images 

Baptism 

Confirmation 

Religious processions, 


prayers, etc 
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Blacksmithing 
Leather work 


Priest rarely visited 
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Passion play 
Major portion of ceremo- 


nial organization 


Clothing 


Breechclout™ Shirt” Belts 
Guaraches (sandals) x Trousers Coats" 
Native woven blankets Shoes 

Native woven sashes Hats 


Social Characteristics 


Reputed homosexuality Mexican kinship terms 
Civil marriage 


Political Institutions 


Chief—now a religious func- Complete mexicanization 
tionary in current political in- 
stitutions 


Before discussing the survivals it is necessary to give an outline of Mayo 
history. The Mayo have been in contact with white peoples for four 
centuries. They were probably visited first by a portion of the Guzm4n ex- 
pedition. Cabeza de Vaca and Ibarra may have crossed their territory; 
Coronado must have passed through the heart of the country. There were 
only sporadic contacts with missionaries and soldiers established in the 
southern part of Cahita territory until the establishment of missions 
among the Mayo in 1613. Until the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767, the 
Mayo were under mission control, although apparently toward the end of 
this period the influence of the missionaries declined materially. After the 
abandonment of the missions the Indians became virtually independent. 
Most of the white population lived in the mining centers in the hills, and the 
Indians lived largely in their own towns, particularly in the coastal regions. 
Buyers of hides occasionally visited the Indians, and the Indians infre- 
quently made trips to white towns for trade or for marriages and baptisms. 
This was about the extent of Indian and white contacts until the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, but with the Diaz régime the period of semi- 
independence came to an end. White farmers took up Jands, in many cases 


1 At present worn only by boys. 
2 Shirt tail generally worn outside trousers by Indians. 
18 Coats also rare among lower class Mexicans. 
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the Indians being dispossesed; large haciendas employing Indian labor were 
established; and Mexicans settled in the Indian towns. The Indians lost a 
large part of their political autonomy and their economic independence, 
thus laying the grounds for the Yaqui wars of the last half century. A new 
period of cultural change set in for the Mayo which is still continuing. The 
speed of this change may be judged by the fact that a decade ago it was 
common to see adults naked but for the breechclout in outlying villages: 
now in these same villages a naked child is apologized for. 

On first acquaintance the Mayo presents little difference from the Mex- 
ican. His clothing and the outward aspects of his houses and fields are quite 
similar. In character, however, the Mexican is generally friendly, talkative, 
hospitable, often helpful to the point of being a nuisance. The Mayo is 
suspicious, shy,often rudely uncommunicative. He frequently denies knowl- 
edge of Spanish although at least 80 percent or more speak the language 
fluently. He is courteous on closer acquaintance but not hospitable in the 
sense that Mexicans are: the Indian will never offer a white guest food. The 
disagreeable traits of the Indian seem emphasized the closer one is to the 
Mexican towns. 

One may now consider the question of why these particular traits have 
survived through four hundred years while others have disappeared. The 
psychological factors must necessarily remain obscure to a considerable ex- 
tent, particularly as they concern not only Indian but white psychology. 
But it is certain that a number of processes are involved which are far from 
conventional psychology and depend to a large extent on historical ac- 
cidents. One thing which should be borne in mind is that for a considerable 
period the contacts with white culture were slight and the native culture as 
nearly static as cultures ever are. 

Certain aspects of life are almost lacking from the list of aboriginal sur- 
vivals, notably political organization and social institutions. It is doubtful 
if many survivals exist in these fields. The reasons for this obliteration are 
largely historical. The missionary government undoubtedly tampered with 
native political ideas to some extent. The missionaries, though, were inter- 
ested only in securing cooperation and order. Consequently they left the 
nominally elective chiefs; moreover they invested the chief with new 
powers. He became the moral and financial mentor of the village, powers 
which apparently became emphasized after the withdrawal of the mission- 
aries. He was the banker, salesman, purchasing agent, and custodian of 
morals. In this guise he existed until well within the memory of Indians now 
living. But when the Indian was forced to accept the residence of Mexicans 
among his ranches and villages, the situation changed. The chief was 
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quickly shorn of all his political authority and only lingers on as an official 
who sees that the religious ceremonies are properly performed. 

The political changes were, then, largely enforced as a matter of ex- 
pediency by the Mexicans. It was a case of submit er fight. The Yaquis 
fought and their chiefs still have a limited but recognized political influence. 

In the field of social relationships much the same history may be traced 
although the causes are not identical. The missionaries succeeded in stamp- 
ing out polygamy and the sororate. But Mayo ideas of marriage otherwise 
were to their liking. There was a strong emphasis on pre-marital chastity. 
Marriages were probably arranged by the parents; at least the consent of 
the girl’s parents was necessary for a marriage to be socially acceptable. 
These features were probably supported and emphasized by the mission- 
aries; certainly they continued to exist until fairly recent times. But with 
the village groups of kinsmen dislocated by the changes under Diaz, the 
earlier village exogamy became increasingly futile through the dispersal of 
families; the younger people learned of new moral codes introduced by the 
surrounding Mexicans; the priest became entirely unsympathetic and civil 
marriage replace! religious. Marriage, as a result, cannot be distinguished 
today from that of the lower class Mexicans’, except that possibly it is more 
commonly legalized. The causes of change here are again external though 
not identical with those in the field of political institutions. 

In religion the influence of the missionaries was undoubtedly positive, 
yet here we find relatively less change than in the other two categories. In- 
wardly the situation has changed considerably. The ideology cf Indian re- 
ligion has disappeared to a surprising degree, being replaced by Catholic 
beliefs, while the external trappings retain to a considerable extent the de- 
tails, perhaps modified, of Indian ceremonialism. The cultural background 
and the mental sets which contributed to the willing acceptance of Chris- 
tianity by the Yaqui and Mayo may perhaps never be known, but it is 
surprising to what extent the contemporary catholicism has been altered. 
The historical course of this remodeling, which has assumed such uniform 
expression among both the Yaqui and Mayo, would be very interesting to 
know. It is only on the subject of religion that the Mayo is ever conscious of 
the differences with the Mexican culture. The Mayo are Catholics, that 
they claim firmly, but they often know that they wear their catholicism 
with a difference. Even so their theology is purely Catholic with the ex- 
ception of their idea of reincarnation. 

A complete understanding of the present form of Mayo religion or even 
of its place in the life of the population can only come from extended 
historical research. Knowing, however, the missionary tendency to adapt 
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what was possible of native ceremonials to Catholic purposes, one may 
surmise that the missionaries would have made little alteration in the form 
of the religious gathering; they were interested primarily in its occasion. 
The feasting and dancing of the aboriginal gathering could easily have been 
adapted to Catholic festivals and these events retain a great deal of the 
primitive both in flavor and in detail. 

The number of missionaries at any one time among the Mayo was small. 
Their dominant interest lay in the spiritual welfare of their charges in so far 
as it did not lie in the upbuilding of the material welfare of the missions. In 
the spiritual life of the Indian they appear to have wrought the greatest 
change. Their interest in political life was purely to secure peace and cooper- 
ation. The real blow at political life came later. 

What the Indians retained, then, of their original customs in these fields 
seems largely to have been what the missionary and the Mexican political 
authorities did not think worth changing. Why the Mayo was so easily 
changed is another question. Perhaps the answer might lie in his - aceable 
character but this would not explain the very similar changes wrought in 
the culture of the war-like Yaqui and Tehueco. In the religious field perhaps 
the color of catholicism was the deciding factor. 

There is another point which may make the acceptance of change 
easier to understand. In spite of his apparent conservatism, not only the 
Mayo but the Yaqui has a real appreciation of what is new if it has an ob- 
vious advantage over his own way of doing things, or if the thing in question 
lies entirely outside his customary pursuits. Some examples may illustrate 
the point. 

Efforts have been made to persuade the Mayo to alter the shape of the 
hats, which they manufacture for sale locally, with the object of marketing 
them outside the district. These have been unsuccessful, apparently for the 
reason that it is impossible to convince the Indians of the advantage to 
be gained from the change. Machinery is another question. The Mayo has 
taken over the sewing machine; no doubt he would take over a machine 
which would facilitate the manufacture of hats. The advantage in this 
case would be obvious. The steel plow also has been adopted generally. The 
Mayo learns the operation and repair of tractors and other types of farm 
machinery rather readily. But unless he can be convinced of a real advan- 
tage to be derived from altering his way of living, the Mayo clings to his 
own mode of life. 

This attitude, no doubt, accounts for most of the aboriginal survivals 
in material things. The use of adobe is practical only where danger of flood- 
ing is slight. The Mayo builds of adobe on the higher ground; on the river 
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bottoms he generally retains his old type of house where the Mexican 
would chance adobe. The slab metate can be made, and it can be mounted 
in the crotch of a tree trunk stuck in the ground, whereas the legged type 
requires a table; wooden bowls can be made in one’s spare time; gourd dip- 
pers are durable and cheap. Ot soods brought by the Spanish, the Mayo has 
adopted chile peppers, wheat, garbanzos (chick-peas), tomatoes, coffee, 
sugar, and cheese. Of these he used primarily only garbanzos and wheat as 
materia! additions to his diet. These are fitted definitely into the old food 
patterns. With the exception of coffee and to some extent beef and goat 
meat, the other introduced foods of the Spaniards hold very little place in 
Indian cookery. 

The Mayo is, then, primarily an empiricist.. What works is good; what 
works better so far as his experience goes, he will accept. His conservatism 
extends only to those things whose advantages are not obvious. Uncon- 
scious but consistent opportunism accounts for the melange which makes 
up the material culture of the Mayo. Speaking of the culture as a whole one 
might say that it is composed of aboriginal elements for which the Mayo 
has found no substitute to his liking, of substitutes for aboriginal elements, 
and a group of traits forced upon him first by the mission: -ies and later by 
the political authority of the Mexican. Only in clothing = ‘' to some extent 
in social customs has the Mayo voluntarily changed to conform to Mexican 
standards—and then for the worse. These latter changes seem due to a 
fairly recently awakened self-consciousness. The Mayo objects most to ex- 
ploitation, and then to ridicule. 

This picture of the forces shaping contemporary Mayo culture is un 
questionably too simple. For many elements of culture, particularly in social 
organization and religion, it is difficult to adopt a qualitative criterion. The 
reason for a complete change in social organization and only a partial 
change in religious ceremonial are obscure. In these fields above all others 
one would expect mental sets and cultural patterns to militate against 
change. Or if change occurred one might expect it to take place equally 
within the two categories. 

One enters here upon speculative ground, but it is nevertheless interest- 
ing territory. The period of greatest change in Mayo society is very de 
finitely recent. Is it not possible that the breakdown in Mayo society which 
is closely allied with the adoption of lower class Mexican moral attitudes 
may be a reaction against a period of puritanism extending back into ab- 
original times? There is no reason for assuming that such movements do not 
play as much a part in primitive societies as in our own. 

Again, the long standing assumption of the Mexicans that they are 
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gente de razon, the reasoning people, as contrasted with the Mayo, may have 
had the effect of making the Indian view his own mode of life with more 
critical eye. The Indian certainly resents being laughed at by the Mexican; 
it never occurs to him to laugh at the Mexican. This would also be rein- 
forced by the breaking up of the conservative factors inherent in the kin- 
ship units about which Mayo society formerly revolved. Thus we have the 
same difference between Tontos and Correctos, though these terms are not 
used, as reported by Redfield for Tepoztlan, with the balance of favor in the 
social attitudes leaning toward the Correctos. The difference between 
Tontos and Correctos, incidentally, accompanies a definite racial cleavage 
in Sonora. 

But why should not these forces have affected religion as deeply? Other 
factors must be involved. The breakdown of purely native religion evidently 
occurred in mission times. The missionaries gave the Indian a definite re- 
ligious form, hybrid in nature, to replace the native religion, a form with 
white sanctions. Consequently, the Indian’s inner defenses are well in order 
and contemporary white amusement at his practices may be to some extent 
ignored. Moreover, the religious activities of the Mayo have run into a blind 
alley away from the Catholic church; they cannot go back to the church 
fully so long as the church will not seek them out. 

The acculturation which has occurred is thus seen to be explainable 
largely in historical terms. Process is involved but, generally speaking, it 
has significance only in the historical context. The voluntary acculturation 
has been confined largely to material things. In this field the processes in- 
volved were, no doubt, similar to those at work when cultural changes occur 
among ourselves, namely, the perception of relative advantages, limited by 
breadth of outlook and innate conservatism, and reinforced by chance 
cultural sets—and of course, unconfused by salesmanship and advertising. 
In the field of non-material changes, some alterations were forced, the 
methods varying according to the temperament of administrators and the 
practical exigencies of the various situations. Certain cultural changes de- 
pended on the alteration of other phases of culture. Thus, the change to 
Mexican kinship terms would depend on the destruction of the social organ- 
ization which gave some functional value to the old system, together with 
the development of social institutions of Spanish type, which gave the new 
kinship terms significance. 


Whatever merit these speculations may have, they seem to demon- 
strate that it is impossible to make any generalization which will account 
for the whole of contemporary Mayo culture. An analysis of the cultural 
processes involved leads in different directions for different categories of 
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culture. Very likely, were it possible to analyze in more detail, it would be 


found difficult to formulate a generalization which would hold within a 
single category. Each trait or cluster of traits might be found to have fol- 
lowed different courses. And finally, our understanding of the events by 
which Mayo culture is being changed today is vastly increased by the his- 
torical knowledge of its previous course. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SWEET 
POTATO IN POLYNESIA By ROLAND B. DIXON 


F WE accept the present conclusions of the botanists that the sweet 

potato is a plant of undoubted Central or South American origin, then 
the fact of its widespread occurrence in Polynesia in the eighteenth century, 
as reported by the great explorers of the period, can be explained only in 
one of three ways. Either the plant had been introduced by the Spanish 
from South America in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when the 
earliest European discoveries in the Pacific were being made, or it was of 
pre-Columbian introduction accomplished either by Polynesians who visit- 
ed South America and brought the new food plant back with them, or by 
Peruvian or other American Indian navigators who carried it with them in 
exploring voyages to the west. 

The theory of a Spanish introduction was put forward nearly a hundred 
years ago, and has had various modern adherents, notably Friederici' in 
Germany and Laufer* in this country. It is with this theory of a Spanish 
origin that I propose to deal in this paper. If this explanation of the pres- 
ence of the sweet potato in Polynesia is correct, it follows that the fact can 
no longer be pointed to as evidence of trans-Pacific cultural diffusion. If, 
on the other hand, such an explanation can be shown to be not only improb- 
able but apparently impossible, then the problem of pre-Columbian con- 
tacts between Polynesia and South America takes on a greater significance. 

Friederici has stated most clearly and in greatest detail the arguments 
in favor of a Spanish introduction. These may be summarized briefly as 
follows. Mendajia and Quiros, the Spanish explorers of the end of the six- 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries who discovered the 
Marquesas group in Polynesia and the Santa Cruz, Solomon, and New 
Hebrides groups in eastern Melanesia, do not mention the existence of the 
sweet potato in these islands. We may therefore assume that at that time 
it was unknown in the Pacific. As they sailed from Peru where the sweet 
potato was an old and important food product, they may be presumed to 
have carried supplies of it with them for their use. Since, further, the 
Spanish always made it a point to plant seeds of all kinds in the prosecu- 
tion of their discoveries in order to introduce familiar foods into the new 
lands, we may also assume, even though it is not specifically mentioned, 
that they planted the sweet potato in all these islands. From these points 
then, the Marquesas in Polynesia and Santa Cruz, the Solomons and New 


1 Friederici. 
2 Laufer. 
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Hebrides in eastern Melanesia, the cultivation of the plant was diffused 
throughout the whole area in which it was found at the end of the eighteenth 
century. This conclusion is further strengthened by the fact that it is known 
that the Spanish introduced the sweet potato in the Philippines in the six- 
teenth century, and that from there it was diffused to China, Formosa, 
Japan, Indonesia, and southeast Asia. The argument as presented seems 
superficially plausible, but I believe it is possible to show (1) that it rests 
mainly on negative or uncertain evidence; (2) that the assumptions made 
are not wholly justifiable; and (3) that there is on the other hand a large 
body of evidence, both direct and indirect, which renders impossible any 
theory of the origin of the sweet potato in Polynesia as due to a Spanish 
introduction. 

The basis of the theory is the asserted absence of the sweet potato in the 
Pacific area at the time of the first Spanish contacts. Let us see just what 
evidence there is for this statement. Mendafia discovered the Marquesas 
in 1595 and spent a week or so at the island of Tahuata. Referring to the 
food plants used by the natives, his chronicler Quiros* speaks of breadfruit, 
coconuts, plantains, sugarcane, and one or two other things, but makes no 
mention either of yams or sweet potatoes. It is on this absence of any 
specific reference to the sweet potato in the Marquesas, that the assertion 
is based that it was unknown throughout the whole of Polynesia at the end 
of the sixteenth century. As we have no data on any of the other portions 
of Polynesia at this time, the universal negative is quite unjustifiable. Fur- 
thermore it may be asked, if this negative evidence is to be held conclusive 
and valid for the absence of the sweet potato, why is it not equally good for 
the yam? Neither is mentioned by Quiros, yet both were found in the 
Marquesas when they were revisited at the end of the eighteenth century. 
No one has, so far as I know, been bold enough to claim that the yam was 
also introduced by the Spanish, yet the negative evidence holds good 
equally for both. Again, Quiros’ failure to mention the sweet potato is re- 
peated by nearly all of the visitors to the group until well after the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. His negative evidence thus applies only toa 
single group where rarely in the fifty years subsequent to its rediscovery was 
the sweet potato of sufficient significance to attract attention. The negative 
evidence of Quiros is no more valid than that of Cook, Forster, Krusenstern, 
Lisiansky, Porter, Shillibeer, and Stewart, all of whom failed to refer to the 
sweet potato, although we know from Marchand‘ that as early as 1790 the 
plant was there. It cannot be said, therefore, that the evidence relied on to 
® Quiros, 1: 16-29. 


* Marchand, 1: 91; English translation, 1: 83. 
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prove the absence of the sweet potato throughout all Polynesia at the end 
of the sixteenth century is of any value whatever. 

If we turn next to eastern Melanesia, the facts are as follows. In 1568 
Mendafia discovered the Solomon group and spent several months in its 
exploration. Neither in Catoira’s account of the voyage, which is the fullest 
in detail, nor in any of the others, is there any reference to the sweet potato, 
only to taro, yams and “panaes.’® The latter are described as “‘a kind of 
root resembling the potato of Peru” and as “better than the potato.” As 
the term “pana” in various dialectic variations is the word used in the 
Solomons for the prickly-vine yam® there can be no doubt but that it was 
the plant referred to. Although the expedition had set out with the idea of 
making a settlement in any lands they might find, no attempt was made to 
do so here, and no reference is made by any of the chroniclers to any plant- 
ing having been done. In 1595 Mendajfia’s ill-starred attempt at coloniza- 
tion took place in Santa Cruz. His chronicler Quiros describes’ ‘two or 
three kinds of roots like the potato” as used by the natives. It seems prob- 
able that these are to be identified with the “‘panaes’’ found in the earlier 
voyage to the Solomons.® In 1606 in the bay of St. Phillip and St. James in 
northern Espiritu Santo of the New Hebrides, Quiros speaks of the people 
eating roots with flesh of various colors, some of which “tasted like the 
potatoes of Peru.’’® On the map of the bay of St. Phillip and St. James, 
drawn by Quiros’ cartographer, Diego de Prado y Tobar,'® there is a legend 
stating that “their food consists of yams, potatoes," plantains” etc. If, 
however, we turn to the accounts of the voyage given by Quiros’ pilot De 
Leza (which version Friederici seems to have overlooked), what seems to be 
specific evidence is at hand. For he states” that at the bay of St. Phillip 
and St. James the natives had in abundance “camotes and yams.”’ Now 
“camote’’is a term for the sweet potato of Mexican origin adopted there by 
the Spanish and introduced with the plant by them in the Philippines. De 


5 Mendaiia, 1: 50, 57, 58, 123, 127, 145, 158; 2: 234, 252, 257, 274, 281, 284, 288, 292, 300’ 
342. 

® Mendaijia, 2: 252. 

7 Quiros, 1: 154. 

8 Friederici thinks the plant referred to was the taro. 

® Quiros, 1: 266. 

10 Quiros, 2: 471. 

1t The word translated “potato” here and elsewhere in this paragraph is in the original 
Spanish accounts “papas.” This is the term used in Peru for the ordinary potato (Solanum), 
grown in the cool highlands. The sweet potato (Ipomoea) on the other hand was grown in the 
warmer coast lands, and was known as “camote” (a word of Nahuan origin) or as “batata” 
(its Antillean name). 

2 Quiros, 2: 376. 
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Leza, however, qualifies and obscures his statement immediately by adding 
“or rather another smaller kind of yam.”’ Although he subsequently refers 
several times to “‘camotes” without any qualification, it might be thought 
that this is rather doubtful evidence for the presence of the sweet potato 
here in pre-Spanish times. The evidence is, however, greatly strengthened 
by the accouat of the voyage given by Torquemada™ who states that both 
sweet potatoes (batatas) and ordinary potatoes (papas) as well as yams 
were obtained from the natives here. There is thus some evidence, at least, 
for the presence of the sweet potato in eastern Melanesia at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, when the first Spanish contacts were made. 

The basic assumption thus, on which the whole theory of a Spanish in- 
troduction rests, would appear to be insecure, since for Polynesia it is 
founded on evidence for one island only, and is there purely negative and 
really of no value. For Melanesia the assertion as to the absence of the 
sweet potato seems to be disproved by the positive statements of De Leza 
and Torquemada. 

The problem has been, however, further confused by the question of the 
plants introduced by the Spanish. Friederici admits that in the account of 
Mendafia’s stay at Tahuata in the Marquesas reference is made only to the 
sowing of maize,“ but insists that it is certain that he must also have 
planted a variety of other things including the sweet potato. Obviously this 
is nothing but pure assumption. Moreover, in arguing for the absence of the 
sweet potato there originally, Quiros’ failure to refer to it is accepted as 
valid evidence that it did not exist; in arguing for the Spanish planting of 
sweet potatoes, his failure to mention it is taken as no proof that it did not 
take place. To say the least, this is hardly logical. At Santa Cruz there is 
no indication that any planting was actually done. Reference is twice 
made” to sowing as something later to be carried out, but the mutinous and 
tragic events which marked the Spanish stay would seem to have given no 
opportunity for realizing the plan. De Leza’s statements in regard to 
Espiritu Santo are, however, explicit, for he says that Quiros sowed various 
seeds and specifically mentions the potato (papas).® This, however, as has 
been noted, was the ordinary potato, not the sweet potato. The upshot of 
the whole matter thus seems to be that there is no explicit evidence that 
the Spanish planted the sweet potato anywhere, either in Polynesia or 
Melanesia, and that, on the basis alone of the accounts of the early Spanish 
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explorers, there is no evidence against and some evidence for the presence 
of the plant in the area at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

But if direct contemporary evidence is not wholly conclusive, the in- 
direct evidence, that the sweet potato must already at that time have been 
long in use in Polynesia at least, is very strong. It rests on the distribution 
of the plant in the eighteenth century, on its relative importance as a food, 
on the traditional and concrete proof of its long use, and on the lack of 
opportunity for its diffusion if a Spanish introduction in the Marquesas 
should, for the purpose of argument, be granted. 

In the decade from 1767 to 1777 most of the major groups and islands 
in Polynesia were discovered or rediscovered and described in some detail 
by Europeans. Tonga and New Zealand had, indeed, been seen by Tasman 
more than a hundred years before, and Easter island visited by Roggeween 
in 1722. But these earlier contacts were brief and the information given by 
the discoverers was often very limited. It is true also that the Hawaiian 
group had probably been visited by Saavedra and Gaetano in the early 
sixteenth century, but no details of their findings were ever made known. 
If we examine the accounts given by the voyagers of the decade from 1767 
to 1777 and on into the first quarter of the nineteenth century, we find the 
following results. 

In Easter island Roggeween, its discoverer in 1722,'” and every succeed- 
ing visitor down to and including Beechey in 1825 speak of the sweet potato 
as abundant, grown in large plantations, and as one of the mainstays of the 
native’s food.'® In Hawaii, Cook, who rediscovered the group in 1778, and 
all following visitors note its abundance and excellence.® In New Zealand 
Cook, Banks, and Parkinson describe’ the importance of the sweet potato 
in the North island in 1769, although they do not mention it along those 
portions of the coast of the South island which they saw. Surville’s expedi- 
tion, which was at the North island in the same year, also found the plant 
in use, both Monneron* and .’Horne” referring to it. It is unfortunate that 
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Tasman’s contact with the Maori in 1642 was too slight for him to learn 
anything definite as to their food products. He does, however, mention 
seeing, when off the Three Kings islands, plants growing in “square beds, 
looking green and pleasant.”* These must have been sweet potatoes or 
yams (or taro?) but we obviously cannot tell which. All that can be said is 
that although a hundred and thirty-five years later Cook speaks of yams as 
in use, neither Monneron*™ nor L’Horne® refer to them, and du Clesmeur,”™ 
in his journal of Marion’s voyage three years later, specifically states that 
nothing but sweet potatoes and “pumpkins” were grown. Dumont-D’Ur- 
ville in 1827 found no evidence of the use of yams at all, and went so far as 
to question Cook’s earlier statement.*’ All visitors to New Zealand after 
Cook confirm the importance of the sweet potato in the North island, and 
found later that it was grown in the South island along the eastern coast as 
far south as Banks peninsula. 

At the three extremes thus of the Polynesian triangle—Hawaii, Easter 
island, and New Zealand—the sweet potato was firmly established and an 
important or major article of food by 1778, 1722, or 1769. In all the re- 
mainder of Polynesia, however, we find a rather different state of affairs. 
Let us return to the Marquesas. Cook, who in 1774 was the first to revisit 
the group since Mendafia’s day, does not specifically mention the sweet 
potato, although he does speak of yams and “some other roots” and states 
that the products of the islands were nearly the same as in Tahiti.** Forster, 
the naturalist who accompanied him on this voyage, likewise fails to refer 
to the sweet potato.?® Marchand some sixteen years later, on the other 
hand, mentions in addition to yams “‘a sort of patate,”’ i.e., the sweet po- 
tato.2° In 1797 Wilson speaks of a “‘root like a yam,’ but does not specify 
further. Fanning*® in 1798 makes no reference to the sweet potato. Neither 
Krusenstern® nor Lisiansky™ refer to it in 1804, although Langsdorff* in his 
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account of the same voyage does. Porter,** Shillibeer,*” and Stewart*® all 
fail to mention it, but Roquefeuil*®® in 1817 and Dumont-D’Urville* in 1838 
ao. From this it would seem that in the Marquesas the sweet potato could 
not, during the fifty years after their rediscovery, have been a food of great 
importance. Jardin in 1858, in his short monograph on the botany of the 
group, tends to confirm this, since he says," speaking of Nukahiva, that the 
Ipomoea batatas “‘is beginning to be cultivated by the natives . . . not for 
their own use, but to sell to the whalers who sometimes touch here.”’ In 
Handy’s recent monograph® on Marquesan culture, based on modern in- 
tensive study, the sweet potato is only once casually spoken of as of minor 
import. In the group thus, where Mendajfia is supposed to have introduced 
the plant in 1595, it seems never to have been of much significance. 

The Tuamotu group, consisting as it does only of coral islets, is not a 
favorable environment for the cultivation of the sweet potato, so that we 
are not surprised to find no reference to its use there at all. The Gambier 
group, of which Mangareva is the most important island, lies between the 
Tuamotus and Easter isiand. Although discovered by Wilson* in 1797, it 
remained unvisited until Beechey’s time in 1825. He mentions sweet po- 
tatoes among the minor foods, but reports the natives as practicing very 
little agriculture.“ Moerenhout* in 1834, two years after the coming of the 
missionaries, speaks of the sweet potato among the food products of the 
island, but repeats Beechey’s statement that fruits and vegetables were 
little grown. Dumont-D’Urville in 1838 speaks” of the sweet potato as in 
use, but Montravel, one of his officers, states*’ in his journal that the French 
missionaries informed him that they had introduced the plant. 

Wallis, the discoverer of the Society group in 1767, makes no reference*® 
to the sweet potato. Bougainville*’ in the following year, however, speaks 
of it, as does Cook®® in 1769, and is confirmed in this by both Banks*® and 
Parkinson.” The Spanish expeditions which visited Tahiti between 1772 
and 1774 specifically refer to the sweet potato as one of the food products 
of the island. Boenechea® speaks of the sweet potato, but says there were 
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“but few’’; Bonacorsi®™ states that in addition to yams the natives had “a 
few red sweet potatoes”; Andia y Varela® refers to several varieties in cul- 
tivation, and Gayangos” in the course of his survey around the coasts of the 
island in 1772 secured in the district of Atehuru “sweet potatoes of a color 
like the yolk of an egg.”’ That the sweet potato was, however, of only slight 
importance in Tahiti is clearly shown by the fact that Rodriguez, who lived 
for a year in 1774-75 in closest association with the natives and who visited 
every part of the island, refers to the plant but once.*’ Laufer, in endeavor- 
ing to substantiate the theory of a Spanish introduction, calls attention to 
the fact that Boenechea gave the natives seeds and sweet potatoes to plant®® 
and then goes on to say that Andia y Varela speaks “‘a few years later” of 
two or three varieties as being grown. Laufer obviously seems to suggest 
that the sweet potatoes reported by Andia y Varela in 1774 were derived 
from those given the natives to plant by Boenechea two years before. This 
is a glaring example of a wrong conclusion being suggested by only partial 
presentation of facts. For Laufer omits to state that Boenechea himself 
explicitly reports the sweet potato as one of the native food products, and 
that during the time of his short stay at Mehetia and Vaiurua, Gayangos 
obtained supplies of sweet potatoes from the natives in Atehuru many miles 
away. He also passes over in silence the similarly explicit statements of 
Bougainville, Cook, Banks, and Parkinson, recording the presence of the 
plant four years before the Spanish first arrived. Bearing on this question 
is the statement made by Bligh®® in 1792 to the effect that he found the 
natives ‘‘set no value on our garden products” and were indifferent to the 
European and other plants which he gave them. On his second and third 
voyages Cook does not again mention the sweet potato, nor does George 
Forster,°° who was with him on the former, or Ellis,*‘ who was his surgeon 
on the latter. J. Reinold Forster, however, who accompanied his son George 
on the second voyage, refers™ to “‘potatoes” among the food products of the 
group, and Ledyard,® in his account of the third voyage in 1777, speaks of 
“sweet potatoes (though not in plenty).”’ Wilson™ and Turnbull® at the 
turn of the century make no mention of it. Ellis the missionary, however, 
writing from experience gained during the second decade of the nineteenth 
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ary, says® that the sweet potato is grown, but to a far less extent than 
dawaii, and adds that it is inferior and used only as a makeshift when 
yreadfruit is scarce. 

For the Australs we have no significant data until after the missionary 
period. In the Cook group their discoverer, for whom they have been 
named, had no real contact with the natives at that time, but when he did 
so on his third voyage,*” makes no reference to the sweet potato as in use. 
Williams®* in 1823, who seems to be the next source of information, men- 
tions the plant, but specifically says it was introduced by the missionaries. 
In Tonga, Tasman," who discovered the group in 1643, mentions yams but 
not sweet potatoes, although he refers to ‘‘other roots which we had no 
knowledge Neither Cook”® nor Forster” mention the plant in 1774, 
account of the voyage, does,” as well as Maurelle in 1781.% La Perouse” 
in 1785, Hamilton” in 1791, D’Entrecasteaux” in 1793, and Wilson” in 
1797 are all silent in regard to it. Labillardiere,”*? however, who was with 
D’Entrecasteaux, mentions it. Mariner, who spent many years in the group 
in the early nineteenth century, does not speak of the sweet potato in de- 
scribing the island’s food products, but does give the name for it in his 
vocabulary.*® Dillon*' in 1827 speaks of it several times, and notes its 
presence in Rotuma™ and Ticopia® as well. Dumont-D’Urville, who got 
much of his information from Singleton, Mariner’s companion, who had 
been in Tonga since nearly the beginning of the century, does not refer to 
the sweet potato in his list of foods used in the group.“ Le Maire and 
Schouten, who had discovered Fotuna in 1616, make no mention™ of the 
plant there. In Tonga, thus, it would seem that the sweet potato was not of 
great importance. 
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With Samoa we reach the western verge of Polynesia. Here Rogge- 
ween,” who discovered the group in 1722, makes no mention of the plant. 
Bougainville had little contact with the natives in 1768 and makes no refer- 
ence to the sweet potato.*’? La Perouse** in 1785 is also silent, as is Wil- 
liams,** who gives us our next significant data in the early ’30’s of the nine- 
teenth century. Dumont-D’Urville,*® who was at Upolu in 1838, also fails 
to refer to the plant. Wilkes® the following year includes the sweet potato 
among the products of the group. Pickering,” who accompanied Wilkes on 
the expedition, does not, however, mention it, and Turner,® who came 
there a few years later, explicitly states that it had been introduced by 
Europeans and was an unimportant food. 

From this survey it seems to appear that at the end of the eighteenth 
century, nowhere in Polynesia except in Hawaii, Easter island, and New 
Zealand was the sweet potato a food product of importance, and there is 
doubt whether it was known at all in the Samoan and Cook groups. 
Friederici declares that it was a significant food in the above three regions 
only because other foods were scarce, and that elsewhere it was of no conse- 
quence because other foods were both better and in abundance. This state- 
ment would seem to be not wholly accurate. For at least in Hawaii yams, 
taro, breadfruit, and bananas were found by the early visitors to be abund- 
ant, although not equally so in all islands of the group. Easter island had an 
abundance of yams and bananas; only in New Zealand were other satis 
factory vegetable foods lacking in variety and quantity. On the other hand, 
in much of Polynesia, although it is true that other foods were generally in 
abundance, there were times between crops when these supplies largely 
failed, and the sweet potato ought to have been a welcome substitute, as 
indeed Ellis states that it was in Tahiti. 

The theory of a Spanish introduction of the sweet potato into Polynesia 
requires us thus to believe that a food-plant which, in the group where it 
was supposed to have been introduced by Mendajfia, was little grown and 
little used, was nevertheless spread from thence by way of other groups 
where it was equally neglected or unknown, to the extreme limits of the 
Polynesian world. That a wide and relatively rapid diffusion might take 
place of a food plant which was extensively used and eagerly sought would 
be intelligible, but that one little used and little cared for should obtain 
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such dispersion, strongly contravenes the probabilities. If Tasman’s evi- 
dence for New Zealand is given any weight at all, the diffusion must have 
covered the distance from the Marquesas in less than fifty years; if no 
credence is placed on Tasman, the time available would, of course, be more 
than three times as long. But in this matter of diffusion from the Mar- 
quesas, however long a time we allow, there are almost insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way. For although inter-group contacts are abundantly re- 
corded in tradition within Central Polynesia during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the Hawaiian, Easter island, and New Zealand periph- 
eral groups seem to have been completely isolated from all the rest of 
Polynesia throughout this whole period. 

Each of the three outlying groups presents individual features in this 
respect. From Hawaiian tradition we know that communication with 
Tahiti occurred with some frequency in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. These contacts and their approximate dates can, moreover, be 
corroborated and in large measure checked from the Tahitian end. Rela- 
tions of less importance were had with the Marquesas, but no evidence is 
given, so far as I know, for any such contacts with either group after the 
fourteenth century. A diffusion of the sweet potato, therefore, from the 
Marquesas to Hawaii after Mendafia’s visit in 1595 seems extremely im- 
probable to say the least. At this point we may briefly refer again to the 
matter of the early Spanish discovery of Hawaii, and the possibility that 
the sweet potato was introduced there directly, prior to Mendafia’s dis- 
covery of the Marquesas. It seems to be now accepted that in 1528 two of 
Saavedra’s ships were wrecked on the islands, the few survivors intermarry- 
ing with the natives. The circumstances, however, were hardly such as to 
make it probable that the plant could have been introduced in this way. 
Gaetano seems to have visited the group some twenty-five years later, and 
would have had better opportunities. In view, moreover, of the extent of 
the Manila trade during the sixteenth century, it is not impossible that 
other Spanish ships may have touched there. Thus a possibility exists that 
the sweet potato was introduced in Hawaii more than two hundred years 
prior to Cook’s time. Yet, Hawaiian traditions relating to this period are 
fairly full, and although they seem to record Saavedra’s shipwreck, they 
are silent with respect to the introduction of any new foods. Furthermore, 
the carefully elaborated methods of cultivation, the part played by the 
plant in the oldest cosmogonic myths, and the fact that a number of chants 
and sacred charms used in connection with the sweet potato are in the more 
archaic form of speech, all speak for the very real antiquity of the plant’s 
cultivation by the Hawaiian people. The case must probably be left open, 
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however, for on the face of it, no absolute statement either way can be 
made. All that appears to be reasonably certain is that a Marquesan source 
for the sweet potato during the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
seems extremely improbable. 

For Easter island the case is simpler. Although the available traditional 
data are much less complete than in Hawaii, there is no indication, either 
from local sources or from other neighboring islands, of any outside contacts 
for several centuries prior to Roggeween’s discovery in 1722. Unlike the 
people of most Polynesian groups, the Easter islanders had no large sea- 
going canoes, and only a few poor ones of very small size.“ In their own 
craft it would have been impossible for them to have made the long voyage 
to the nearest inhabited group, which lies some fifteen hundred miles away. 
The people of Mangareva, who were their nearest neighbors, were likewise 
apparently unable to make any such voyage, since they had no canoes at 
all, but employed sailing rafts which were used primarily within the la- 
goon.” It is true that Roquemarel® and Jacquinot’’ in 1838 saw several 
poor canoes, but Moerenhout** four years before had seen none; in the in- 
terval the French missionaries had come. So although Beechey reports the 
sweet potato in use at Mangareva, the probability that it had been carried 
thence to Easter island, at any rate in recent times, seems almost negligible. 
The people of the Tuamotus, at least in the western portion of the group, 
had excellent sea-going canoes, but they could hardly have been the car- 
riers of the sweet potato to Easter island, since at no time was it grown in 
the group. 

For New Zealand the evidence is more complete and still more con- 
vincing. A wealth of genealogical and historical tradition was preserved by 
the Maori, and however little confidence one may have in the older ma- 
terial, there can be little doubt that back as far as the thirteenth or four- 
teenth centuries the chronological basis of their history is fairly reliable. The 
abundance of material allows of pretty extensive checking, and for the rela- 
tions with the Society and Cook groups much of the history is corroborated 
and cross-checked from material recovered there. On the basis of this data 
it appears that the immigrant ancestors of the dominant majority of the 
Maori came to New Zealand in a famous “Fleet” of six canoes from Tahiti 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. They found in occupation an 
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older stratum of mixed origin, derived in part from an earlier migration 
from Tahiti, believed to have arrived at least two centuries before, and in 
part from an aboriginal population, the vague accounts of which are con- 
tradictory. According to some of the traditions the sweet potato and taro 
were brought with them by the earlier immigrants and had been unknown 
to the aboriginal folk. According to others, it was the later or fourteenth 
century conquerors who, not finding the sweet potato in New Zealand, sent 
the “Horouta”’ canoe back to Tahiti for it. After the coming of the “‘Fleet”’ 
communication was kept up at intervals with both Tahiti and Rarotonga, 
but this ceased entirely in the fifteenth century. Although one or two canoes 
sailed from New Zealand after that date, as late indeed as the seventeenth 
century, none ever returned, and no foreign canoes again came from the 
outside world.*® The Maori had thus been entirely isolated, so far as tradi- 
tional evidence goes, during the whole period during which any diffusion of 
the sweet potato, if introduced by the Spanish, could have occurred. The 
actual introduction, thus, of the plant in New Zealand took place according 
to traditional data at the latest in the middle of the fourteenth century, at 
the earliest sometime in the twelfth or even before. 

Further light on the problem comes from the Moriori of the Chatham 
islands, isolated five hundred miles or more to the eastward of New Zea- 
‘and. The indications are clear that they represent the descendants of a 
group of immigrants who came from New Zealand, at a date which tradi- 
tional evidence would place about the beginning of the thirteenth century.'”° 
These traditions recount that they found it impossible, on account of differ- 
ent climatic conditions, to grow in their new home the sweet potato and 
taro which they had brought with them. In consequence the plants died 
out. When the islands were discovered by Broughton" in 1791, neither the 
sweet potato nor the taro were in use, but the names for them were still 
remembered, and the people had preserved a recollection of their former 
use. No contacts either with New Zealand or any other portion of Poly- 
nesia occurred, so far as known, between the time of the settlement of the 
islands and their conquest by the Maori in the early nineteenth century. It 
is difficult to explain these facts other than by accepting that the sweet 
potato was already known and in use in New Zealand in the thirteenth 
century, thus corroborating those Maori traditions which speak of its im- 
portation from Tahiti by the earliest immigrants, who had settled in New 
Zealand in the twelfth century. This also accords with the traditions of the 
Maori of the South island, according to which the sweet potato was intro- 
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duced there toward the end of the thirteentl.'@ On this basis, the other 
traditions of a later introduction in the fourteenth century might be ex- 
plained perhaps as referring to the importation of certain varieties only. 
The contradictions can also be explained in other ways. 

Still further corroborative evidence of the very considerable antiquity 
of the cultivation of the sweet potato in New Zealand is supplied not only 
by frequent references to the plant in the most archaic cosmogonic chants 
and myths, its close association with one of the major Maori gods, and the 
elaborate religious rituals connected with its planting, cultivation, and 
storage,'™ but also by concrete indications given by the great age and area 
of the sweet potato plantations and by the influence which this food had 
exerted on the material culture of the people. When the earliest English 
missionaries and settlers came to New Zealand in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century, they found very extensive ancient clearings which had 
been made fo~ the cultivation of the sweet potato. In some comparatively 
small districts these were estimated at over eight hundred acres.’ Pits, 
from which was obtained the gravel necessary for the hills in which the 
plant was grown, were found that had been excavated to depths of five or 
six feet, and covering many acres.'!” In some of these, large trees of great 
age were growing. The magnitude and demonstrable age of these once 
cultivated areas are thus as incompatible with an introduction of the sweet 
potato as late as the seventeenth century, as is the abundance and com- 
plexity of its associated rituals. 

In his argument in favor of Spanish introduction, Friederici‘™ insists 
that the Maori accounts of the introduction of the sweet potato prove that 
this really occurred very late, since the canoes in which the immigrants 
came were “doubtless” double canoes, as no other kind would have been 
able to make the voyage, whereas the “Horouta”’ canoe, which by tradition 
brought the sweet potato, was not a double canoe. Therefore, as the double 
canoe was in use in New Zealand in Tasman’s time in 1642, but had largely 
gone out of use when Cook came in 1769, the introduction of the sweet 
potato must have been subsequent to the period of Tasman’s visit, as prior 
to that time the inference is that the single canoe was not in use. ‘The facts 
of the matter are that of the six canoes which made up the historic ‘Fleet 
only the ““Arawa”’ was a double canoe, the others including the ““Horouta”’ 
being large outrigger canoes of the type long and often used throughout 
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of canoe went out of use much earlier than the double. The argument is 
also absurd, since it implicitly asserts that the whole Maori conquest and 
settlement had taken place less than six generations before Cook’s visit, 
which is utterly incompatible with everything known of Maori culture. 

A further argument in favor of the antiquity of cultivation of the sweet 
potato in Polynesia lies in the large number of varieties known in Easter 
island and New Zealand. Absolutely precise data are lacking, but with 
every allowance for duplication and overlapping, the number known to the 
Maori must have been at least twenty or twenty-five. Friederici, after dis- 
counting far too heavily the data on the number of varieties known, says 
that since there were three (four) early Spanish contacts in the Pacific, ex- 
tending over a stretch of forty years, they might well have brought with 
them a number of varieties, and that these in a period of a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred years might easily become so much further diversified 
as to account for the facts. He quite forgets, however, that (1) the greatest 
number of varieties existed not in those places to which the Spanish went 
but in Easter island and New Zealand, which were most remote from any 
of their contacts; and (2) that the Spanish touched only once at each of 
four groups, so that according to his theory different varieties must have 
been taken to each, and the great number of varieties in Easter island and 
New Zealand must have been due to an eastward diffusion of three of these 
from Melanesia, an almost impossible assumption. Furthermore, this theory 
leaves out of consideration that the number of varieties of the sweet potato 
known in Peru, whence the Spanish are supposed to have brought it, is 
small compared to that recorded in Polynesia. 

In the face of all the evidence it thus seems clear that a diffusion of the 
sweet potato during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from the 
Marquesas to the outlying groups in Polynesia would have been practically 
impossible, and we must admit that certainly in New Zealand, and with 
great probability in Easter island and Hawaii, the sweet potato had been 
in use as an important food product long before the earliest Spanish con- 
tacts with Polynesia took place. Further, it is clear that in much of the 
rest of Polynesia, although known and cultivated in the eighteenth century 
and probably long before, it was of little economic or other significance, and 
was generally neglected. That it was grown in Tahiti as early as the twelfth 
century would follow from its probable introduction thence into New Zea- 
land at that time. We know that racially the population of Central Poly- 
nesia underwent a profound change in early mediaeval times, as the result 
apparently of a large scale immigration of newcomers from the west. Al- 
though we are dealing here admittedly with conjecture only, it may be that 
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one of the consequences of this phenomenon was the gradual neglect of the 
sweet potato in Central Polynesia, where earlier it may have held a position 
of greater importance. The detailed comparative studies of Polynesian cul- 
ture which have been made during the last few years have demonstrated 
that we may apparently distinguish in it an ancient and a more modern 
stratum. The former now survives most abundantly in the marginal areas, 
whereas it has been overlaid: and in some cases largely superseded by the 
later culture in the central area. It is precisely in these marginal areas that 
the sweet potato was of the greatest importance at the time of the dis- 
covery, and seems to have been an old established food. The correlation is 
difficult to ascribe to chance, and no selective diffusion from an introduction 
by the Spanish in the Marquesas in the sixteenth century can account for 
the facts, even if diffusion had been possible, which I believe we may say it 
was not. I can see, therefore, no escape from the conclusion that the sweet 
potato had spread throughout Polynesia in pre-Columbian times, and that 
consequently the theory of a Spanish introduction by way of the Mar- 
quesas is untenable. 

Turning now to the data available for the period of rediscovery in east- 
ern Melanesia, a somewhat peculiar situation is disclosed. In Fiji although 
Bligh'®’ passed by the northern islands in 1789 the earliest known European 
contact was that of the ‘““Pandora’s” tender in 1791, but of this we have 
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unfortunately no accounts. Bligh® on his second voyage in 1792, does 
not mention the sweet potato, nor does Dillon in his account of his ad- 
venture in 1813. Dumont-D’Urville,'” who in 1827 was the first to make 
any extended reconnaissance, also does not mention the plant as a food 
product there, nor does he refer to it" during his second visit in 1838. So 
far as I know, Wilkes in 1840 is the first person to speak of the sweet 
potato here, but he omits it from his list of the native products, and men- 
tions it only casually at Oneata, one of the small islets of the eastern group, 
where Tahitian missionaries had been in residence since 1820, and where he 
also mentions corn. Williams,“ who came to the islands in 1845, speaks in 
1858 of the sweet potato as grown in abundance, but at that time white 
missionaries had been in the group for nearly a quarter of a century and 
beche-de-mer and other traders longer still. Seeman" in 1860, in a detailed 


discussion of the vegetable foods, speaks of the sweet potato only in con- 
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nection with the white potato, shalots, and turnips, all of European intro- 
duction. He also states that it does not seem to be much valued and sug- 
gests that it had been brought in from New Zealand. Since the older Fijian 
term" for sweet potato is a-karai-ni-vavalagi meaning ‘‘European vine,”’ it 
would appear to show unmistakably that, in confirmation of the other evi- 
dence, the sweet potato was absent in Fiji until introduced sometime in the 
nineteenth century. In view of the close contacts which the Fijians had 
with Tonga, this would hardly have been expected, yet in the face of the 
available evidence it seems difficult to draw any other conclusion. 

Our first information relative to the New Hebrides, after Quiros’ visit 
in 1606, comes from Bougainville in 1768. In his brief account"® he makes 
no mention of the sweet potato. Cook" on his second voyage in 1774 came 
into contact mainly with Tanna and Mallicolo, but only at the former does 
he mention “‘a sort of potato.” Forster®® makes no reference to the plant. 
We get little further data on the group until the missionary period of the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Codrington,” in his general work on 
Melanesia published in 1891, in speaking of the food products of the region, 
does not refer to the sweet potato, nor so far as I can find, do the other mis- 
sionaries such as Inglis,!*? Lamb, Paton, or Patteson, who have writ- 
ten of particular islands, or Erskine,!* Goodenough,’ or Markham,"* who 
cruised among the islands in the middle of the century. Brenchley”*® how- 
ever does mention it at Aneityum and Tanna in 1865. Speiser,“° who is our 
most recent student of the whole area, says that today the sweet potato is 
but little used, and appears to be known only in northern Espiritu Santo, 
Ambrym, and Aneityum. To this Humphreys“! adds Tanna. It may be 
noted that the only term for sweet potato reported’ in any of the New 
Hebridean languages (Aneityum) is ‘“waleh”’ or “‘inwaimeteuc,” neither of 
which shows any obvious relationship to the ‘“‘kumara’’ used throughout 
Polynesia. 

Cook in 1774 was the discoverer of New Caledonia. His contact was 
brief, and neither he nor Forster mentions sweet potatoes among the 
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foods seen at Balade. D’Entrecasteaux™ in 1793 seems to have been the 
next observer. He also fails to refer to the sweet potato, but in Labil- 
lardiere’s account™® of the same voyage, it is stated that plantations of 
yams and sweet potatoes were seen at Balade, and both he™’ and Rossel"* 
give in their vocabularies the term “‘tani’’ as used for the plant. As in the 
New Hebrides the word used for the sweet potato has thus no apparent re- 
lation to the universal Polynesian form. Except for these references in 1793 
no one, so far as I know, has mentioned the sweet potato as grown in New 
Caledonia. Neither Erskine“ in 1849, nor Brenchley™® in 1865, speaks of it. 
Lambert™ in a whole volume devoted to the island also omits it as does 
Leenhardt.’ Sarasin’ says it is of recent introduction. For the Loyalty 
islands I can find no reference to the plant in the older accounts, but Had- 
field,““* the most recent writer on the group, states that it is grown today. 

Carteret in 1767 seems to have been the first to rediscover the Santa 
Cruz group but makes no reference to the sweet potato. In 1793, however, 
D’Entrecasteaux™ records the use of “‘patates sucré”’ at Ndeni itself, and 
Dillon’ confirms this for Vanikoro in 1826. The Solomons were also re- 
discovered by Carteret in 1767, but no mention is made™® of the sweet po- 
tato as in use by the natives. Bougainville a year later also fails to men- 
tion it, and the same is true of Surville,“° D’Entrecasteaux,”! Labillar- 
diere,“* and Dumont-D’Urville.“* Not until after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century do we begin to get much detailed data for the group. Neither 
Codrington™ nor the other later missionaries refer to the sweet potato, nor 
does Brenchley.“» Guppy” speaks of it as one of the foods in the western 
islands, Ribbe“’ mentions it in Rubiana and the Shortland islands, and 
Frizzi,”* writing of the Nasioi in Bougainville, says that the sweet potato 
has been recently introduced there, and is rapidly supplanting the yam. 
Parkinson,”* however, who was in the same area a generation earlier, does 
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not refer to it. Ivens® in a recent detailed study of the southeastern islands 
is silent in regard to it. He does include it in his dictionary, however, and 
notes that in addition to its Polynesian name of “kumara,”’ it is also known 
as “uhi ni haka,” i.e., the imported yam. 

From all this it would appear that, although in Fiji the presence of the 
sweet potato is not attested before 1840 when it was called the ‘“European- 
vine,” it was in use in New Caledonia and the Santa Cruz group in 1793. 
For the New Hebrides and Solomons there is no mention of its cultivation 
until the missionary period of the middle of the nineteenth century and 
after, and this modern information shows that its distribution is sporadic. 
Although contacts between Fiji and Tonga were frequent, and between Fiji 
and Samoa somewhat less so, its relations with the other groups in eastern 
Melanesia were slight. The Fijians made extremely good canoes but were 
not themselves much given to long distance voyaging. Western Polynesia’s 
relations with the rest of eastern Melanesia were rather by way of Rotuma 
and Ticopia and so to the Santa Cruz group. By this route a diffusion of 
the sweet potato by way of the Banks islands and New Hebrides to New 
Caledonia would have been possible. It is, however, much more probable 
that the introduction in New Caledonia (if it ever occurred) was directly 
from Tonga by way of the Loyalty islands, inasmuch as we know of unin- 
tentional drifts thither within the historical period. Similar drifts are likely 
also to have taken place to the New Hebrides. Yet although Cook in his 
day and others since have noted the linguistic similarity between Tongan 
and the dialect of Balade in New Caledonia, where Labillardiere reports 
the sweet potato in 1793, the names in use for it there as well as in Aneitym 
in the New Hebrides are, as we have seen, totally different from that em- 
ployed in Tonga and all the rest of Polynesia. Cook’ also noted Tongan an- 
alogies in the language spoken in the bay of St. Phillip and St. James in 
Espiritu Santo in the New Hebrides, a fact confirmed by Ray™ in his recent 
monograph on Melanesian languages. Unfortunately the word for sweet 
potato is not included in any of the brief vocabularies which have been pub- 
lished, so that no comparison can be made. 

Definite conclusions in regard to a Spanish origin for the sweet potato in 
eastern Melanesia are thus pretty certain. There is no positive evidence of 
any Spanish planting any where, only the pessibility that Mendafia might 
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have introduced it in Santa Cruz. In the New Hebrides at their rediscovery 
the sweet potato was not reported; today it is sporadic and little used. In 
Santa Cruz it has been reported by all observers since 1793, but it could 
just as well have reached there by normal diffusion from Tonga by way of 
Rotuma and Ticopia as be traceable to the dubious Spanish introduction. 
If the sweet potato was really ever grown in New Caledonia, it could well 
have come from a Polynesian (i.e., Tongan) source. It might, of course, be 
argued that all western Polynesia, at least, received the sweet potato from 
Melanesia after a Spanish introduction. Such an argument would, however, 
have to rest its case solely on Santa Cruz. And although a diffusion east- 
ward from Santa Cruz by way of Ticopia and Rotuma is theoretically pos- 
sible since trade and other relationships along this line are known to have 
occurred, the contributory evidence afforded by data on cultural diffusion 
in this region seems rather in favor of a westward and not an eastward 
movement. The evidence is possibly less specific than in Polynesia, but I 
think we are justified in finding that there is no reason to believe that the 
sporadic occurrence of the sweet potato in eastern Melanesia, as described 
by the explorers of the end of the eighteenth century, is to be attributed to 
an introduction by the Spanish at the beginning of the century before. 

In Polynesia I have tried to show that a diffusion of the sweet potato 
from a purely hypothetical introduction in the Marquesas was incompat- 
ible with the facts and physically impossible. In Melanesia, I have, I be- 
lieve, brought forward enough evidence to show that a Spanish origin for 
the plant is also inadmissible. With a Spanish source of introduction in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries thus eliminated, we are brought face to 
face with the problem of pre-Columbian contacts between South America 
and Polynesia, and must explain the presence of the sweet potato in the 
Pacific as due either to Polynesian voyagers who, reaching American shores, 
brought back the plant with them on their return to their homeland, or to 
Peruvian or other American Indians who sailed westward and carried the 
sweet potato with them to Polynesia thousands of miles away. In either 
case the similarity of name for the plant in Polynesian and Kechua speech 
is a striking fact and one upon which great stress has been laid. In a later 
article I hope to discuss this, as well as some other aspects of the problem 
thus raised. 
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NOTES ON THE PUEBLO CULTURE IN 
SOUTH-CENTRAL NEW MEXICO 

AND IN THE VICINITY OF 

EL PASO, TEXAS By W. S. STALLINGS, Jr. 


FOREWORD 


HE object of this paper is to present some data about an area of which 

the archaeology is practically unknown. Since in a short essay it is im- 
possible to cover all phases, it is limited to the physiography in its re- 
lation to the archaeological sites and to pottery, for I believe these and 
architecture are the three most important features in an introductory study 
of the archaeology of a Pueblo district at the present time. So little exca- 
vation has been done that a worthy presentation of the local architecture 
is out of the question; and though there is excellent stone work in the area, 
this, too, must take a subordinate position. 

The compilation of the data has been made possible through the gener- 
ous help of the amateurs of the district. I am particularly obliged to Mr. 
and Mrs. R. B. Alves of El Paso, who gave me unlimited access to their 
extensive collections and escorted me to many of the sites. I owe much to 
Mrs. G. Windsor Smith of El Paso, and to Mr. L. A. Cardwell of Las Cru- 
ces. Also, I wish to thank the personnel of the El Paso Public Library, Mr. 
John Stuart of Mesilla Valley, Mrs. James of Dofia Ana, Mrs. Olmstead of 
Lincoln, and Mr. Bonnell of the Ruidosa, for their courtesies and aid. Fin- 
ally, I wish to extend to Mr. C. B. Cosgrove my appreciation for the use 
uf plates of several artifacts which he uncovered, and to thank Dr. Byron 
Cummings and Mr. E. W. Haury for their valuable aid and criticism. 


INTRODUCTION 


The region under discussion, on the southeastern periphery of the Pueb- 
lo culture area, has but comparatively recently incited the interest of the 
Southwestern archaeologist.' This interest has been aroused mainly 
through the efforts of amateurs, of whom, because of their persistence and 
influence, I must mention Colonel Martin L. Crimmins and Mrs. R. B. 
Alves, both vitally associated with the El Paso Archaeological Society. 
Under its auspices Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Cosgrove excavated a site at Three 
Rivers, New Mexico, in 1925 and made a reconnaissance of the Pueblo cul- 

1 Ellsworth Huntington, geographer, noted the occurrence of three sites in 1914, in The 
Climatic Factor, 192: 72. Carnegie Institute of Washington (Washington), Publ. 1914. 
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Map 1. Physiographic sketch map of south-central New Mexico 
and the vicinity of El Paso, Texas. 
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ture remains near E] Paso.” Since then several investigators have worked in 
the region: Mr. K. M. Chapman, Mr. M. R. Harrington, and Mr. Wesley 
Bradfield.* Mr. and Mrs. Cosgrove, on a second trip, and Dr. Frank H. H. 
Roberts, Jr. have worked in the area with regard to Basket Maker ma- 
terial, which lies outside the scope of our paper.* 


LOCATION AND PHYSIOGRAPHY 


The ruins here considered lie in an area which consists roughly of the 
southern part of the Jornada del Muerto basin, New Mexico; the Rio 
Grande valley from Fort Seldon, New Mexico, to Fabens, Texas; the Hueco 
basin in Texas and New Mexico; the southern half of the Tulerosa basin, 
New Mexico; the Sacramento plateau and associated mountains on the 
east of the Tulerosa basin; and the adjacent Diablo plateau to the south 
of the “highlands” and easi of the Hueco basin. (See map 1.) 

The Jornada del Muerto is separated on the west from the Rio Grande 
by the Sierra de Fra Cristobal and the Sierra de los Caballos. At the south- 
ern base of the Sierra de los Caballos the Rio Grande has cut its valley 
through the Jornada del Muerto basin southeastward to El Paso, where it 
cut around the southern extremity of the Franklin mountains to meet the 
Hueco-Tulerosa basins extending northward. Dividing the Jornada del 
Muerto and Hueco-Tulerosa basins north of the Franklin mountains are 
the Organ and San Andres mountains. These mountains are of bold relief 
and are the source of extensive bahadas. They support no large timber, and 
indeed, are for the greater part devoid of soil. Their altitude rises more than 
8,500 feet above sea level, while the desert plains they separate average 
about 4,000 feet.To the east of the Tulerosa basin the highlands appear as 
something entirely different: a land of mountain streams, big timber, and 
general verdure. Speaking of the Sacramento mountains which help com- 
prise the “‘highlands,”’ Meinzer and Hare’ say: 


2 Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Cosgrove, Preliminary Survey of the El] Paso Pueblo District, 1925. 
(Manuscript.) 

*K. M. Chapman, An Archaeological Site in the Jornada del Muerto, New Mexico. El 
Palacio, 20: 6, Santa Fe, 1926. 

M. R. Harrington, A New Archaeological Field in Texas. MAIHF-IN 5: 3, 1928 

Wesley Bradfield, Excavation in the Sacramentos. FE] Palacio, 37: 1-7, Santa Fe, 1929 

4 A. V. Kidder, Report of the Peabody Museum Expedition to the Mimbres Valley, New 
Mexico. Season of 1927. (Privately issued manuscript.) 

Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., Recent Archaeological Developments in the Vicinity of El 
Paso, Texas. SI-MC 81, no. 7, Washington, 1929. 

5. E. Meinzer and R. F. Hare, Geology and Water Resources of the Tulerosa Basin, 
New Mexico, U. S. Geol. Survey, Water Supply Paper 343, Washington, 1915, 
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They consist essentially of a great plateau, which in its highest parts rises to more 
than 9,000 feet above sea level, and approximately a mile above the desert plain to 
the west. 


The other principal mountains associated with that plateau are the Sierra 
Blanca and El Capitan. 

South of the “highland” country and east of the Hueco basin, compara- 
tively low ranges, the Hueco and Finley mountains, mark the western bor- 
der of the Diablo plateau. 


SITES 


The occurrence of human habitations in association with certain dis- 
tinct, characteristic, physiographic phenomena has long been recognized. 
The vinicity of El Paso is no exception. The sites, at least for the present, 
are best classed as to their occurrence in relation to physiographic features. 
On this basis they fall into four groups: Rio Grande valley sites; basin 
sites (Hueco-Tulerosa and Jornada del Muerto); tank sites (Diablo pla- 
teau); highland sites (Sacramento plateau and associated mountains). 

Rio Grande valley sites —The sites of the Rio Grande valley from Fort 
Seldon, New Mexico, to Fabens, Texas, are not valley sites, strictly speak- 
ing, since they are not located in the valley proper. However, their former 
populations were evidently dependent on the river for their water supply 
and on the valley for their farming land; hence the application of the term. 
The sites are at intervals along the edge of the basins, and overlooking 
the river valley. In some cases they are as far as three miles from the pres- 
ent bed of the river. They are evidenced by scattered sherds, beads, worked 
rocks, etc. Discernible house ruins are so scarce as to be nearly negligible. 

Along the southern bank of the Rio Grande from the vicinity of Dofia 
Ana to a point opposite the El] Paso Portland Cement Plant, about four 
miles up the river from El] Paso, at various places the river has cut terraces 
which have been partly covered by sand dunes that have drifted down to the 
river’s edge. Sites occur at intervals on these terraces, and here and there 
in the dunes behind. The character of their evidence is similar to that of the 
other valley sites. 

Basin sites —These have been divided into two sub-groups: basin sites 
proper, and bahada or outwash-plain sites. 

The former are out in the sand-swept basin desert around and overlap- 
ping what appear to be old lake beds. Meinzer and Hare state that these 
are not true lake beds, but are depressions caused by eolian excavation.° 


® Meinzer and Hare, 44. 
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Since in places the excavation would have closely approached the water 
table, plant life would have grown with greater facility, and so the excava- 
tions would have afforded the ancient settlers their farming land. During 
the torrential rains the depressions become water depositories. A marked 
feature of the basin sites is their great expanse of sherds and associated 
artifacts; the material may extend for a mile and more. Visible house re- 
mains are not common, but they can be located by diligent search. 

The outwash-plains sites no doubt owe their occurrence to former 
springs or streams that sallied from the near-by mountains. An extensive 
scattering of sherds is also a feature here. 

Tank sites —At three known places and probably many others, groups 
of rocks bearing springs and tanks outcrop in the desert plateau to the 
east of the Hueco basin. These tanks form veritable oases and have been 
the rendezvous of people since early times. The rocks are profusely deco- 
rated with petroglyphs of many descriptions. Early Spaniards, Mexicans, 
“Forty-Niners,’”’ as well as every group of Indians that passed that way, 
seem to have left their marks, either by alphabetic name or symbol. Pueblo 
sherds are found, but not abundantly, and to my knowledge there have 
never been found the house remains of a Pueblo people. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cosgrove have offered the opinion that the tanks were used only by trading 
and hunting parties and have never been a Pueblo settlement except for 
a short time.’ 

Highland sites —The highland sites with which I am acquainted are 
associated with the mountain streams and with two exceptions are found on 
benches and small mesas 50 to 100 feet above the stream’s banks. All of 
the sites have been and are undergoing strenuous erosion, which has, in all 
cases but two, reduced the surface indications to scattered sherds. The 
highland sites are small in contrast to the basin sites. 


POTTERY 

The bulk of the pottery is of two types: a native black-on-white, and a 
peculiar native-decorated brown ware. Other wares occur in many varie- 
ties, and the list given below is probably not complete. Odd sherds turn 
up here and there, but in such small fragments that their identity is uncer- 
tain. Because excavation has been very limited, complete pieces are few, 
and the greater part of the following data has been derived from the use of 
sherds. 

Native black-on-white ware -—Mr. and Mrs. Cosgrove recognized this in 


7 Cosgrove, 1925. 
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1925, and have been calling it ‘‘Middle Rio Grande black-on-white,” but 
they now suggest some other name.* While I was in the field, unacquainted 
with the previous designation, I referred to the ware as ‘“‘E] Paso black-on- 
white.” However, Dr. Mera, of the Laboratory of Anthropology at Santa 
Fé, informs me that it occurs in different varieties as far north as Santa Fé. 
Accordingly, a regional designation may be postponed until a suitable one 
can be chosen.** 

The paste of this ware ranges from a grey to a dirty white and is homo- 
geneous throughout. The tempering material was very fine in texture and 
was abundantly used, giving the appearance of a fine grain concrete to the 
pottery. The pottery was well fired and is very hard. The slip varies from 
a dull pearl grey, the usual, to a white. A few sherds show a burnished black 
interior, but the normal sherd was found to have no superficial color, ex- 
cept that of the design. The interiors of ollas, and often the exteriors of 
bowls, were roughly scraped while still damp, producing a scored or striated 
appearance. The degree of coarseness to which this was carried is distinc- 
tive. The surfaces not scored were crudely smoothed. The paint was a dull 
slate black, which was often overfired through a brown toa brick red. The 
brush work usually shown is poor, with lines overdrawn, of varying thick- 
ness, etc. The designs are exclusively geometric, and with few exceptions, 
rectilinear. The designs are simple, being composed of broad lines, broad 
lines and dots, narrow parallel lines, hatching, triangles, triangles along 
lines, cross-hatching, checkerboard, and diamond figures. There was some 
use of the massing of black and of negative designs. The upper four rows 
of plate 1 illustrate sherds with typical design elements. 

Bowls.—The bowls are both deep and shallow, with decidedly flat bot- 
toms and steeply rising sides. In many cases the sides were attached after 
the bases had been fashioned and allowed to harden. A slip was not al- 
ways applied to the exterior. On some of the bowls the uppermost one or 
two coils were ieft unsmoothed on the exterior but flattened. The rims 
terminated directly and were painted. Decoration was always on the in- 
terior, and apparently an undecorated area was customarily left in the cen- 
ter of the bowl. The bowls represented in plate 2a, b were recovered from 
the site near Three Rivers, New Mexico, by Mr. and Mrs. Cosgrove, and 
are now in the possession of the E] Paso Public Library. The bowl figured 


Ibi’. 


\s the paper goes to press the ware has been named “Chupadero Black-on-White.” 
(H. P. Mera, Chupadero Black-on-White, Laboratory of Anthropology Archaeological Survey, 
Bulletin no. 1, 1931. 


® Letter to the writer. 
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Pl. 1, Native black-on-white pottery. Sherds showing typical design elements 
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as ¢ is in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Alves. Plate 2/ represents, in cross- 
section, a side-bottom sherd of a bowl enlarged twice its size to show the 
decided flatness of the bottom. 

Ollas—The mouths are small, the necks constricted from the vertical, 
causing a slightly flaring lip. The bodies are globular with flat bases that 
trend to the concave. The handles consist of two or three fingers of clay 
joined one alongside of the other and extending outward and downward 
from immediately below the rim to rejoin the ollas at the shoulder. The 
slip was applied to the entire exterior of the vessel, but only to the neck on 
the interior. The rest of the interior was marked by the characteristic scor- 
ing mentioned before. The main design was placed on the area from the 
neck to a line above the base and was inclosed by wide (averaging a quarter 
inch) border lines. Broad lines, dots, a combination of the two, and the 
checkerboard design was used to decorate the exterior of the neck. The rim 
was always painted. Lines and dots were often used to decorate the interior 
of the lip. The olla shown in plate 2¢ was recovered by Mr. and Mrs. Cos- 
grove from the ruin near Three Rivers, and is now in the El Paso Public 
Library. 

Miscellaneous forms.—The fragmentary jar shown in plate 2d is from 
a site near Lincoln, New Mexico, and is in the collection of Mrs. Olmstead. 
Plate 2g represents a side-bottom sherd of a jar, enlarged twice. There is in 
the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Alves the neck of a canteen. 

Affinities and extent.—Within the area under discussion the prevalence 
of the ware seems to be, in general, to the southern and western part; more 
specifically, in the valley and southern basin sites. As the “highland”’ sites 
are approached the percentage of the ware found decreases, but it is still 
abundant. 

From the descriptions of Dr. and Mrs. Kidder and Mr. Nelson"® affini- 
ties with other Rio Grande black-on-white wares are to be inferred. As 
stated, the ware extends as far north as Santa Fé. Relationships are also 
evident with Upper Gila black-on-white, especially in the extensive use of 
“two or three finger’ handles on ollas. The limit of Pueblo sites to the 
southeast, down the Rio Grande, is not known, and to the south the desert 
basins of Chihuahua remain an archaeological terra incognita. To the west 
the ware is found as far as the Mimbres area. Fewkes pictures a canteen of 


1” A. V. Kidder, Pottery of the Pajarito Plateau and Some Adjacent Regions in New 
Mexico. AAA-M 2: 407-462, no. 6, 1915. M. A. and A. V. Kidder, Notes on the Pottery of 
Pecos. AA, n.s., vol. 19, 1917. N. C. Nelson, Chronology of the Tano Ruins, New Mexico 
AA, n.s., vol. 18, 19106, 
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this ware."' This piece might be accepted as intrusive if it were not 
for data published in El] Palacio, February 11, 1928. There is recorded 
the occurrence in the Mimbres area of sherds similar to the ware under 
discussion, the percentages varying up to twenty-two percent of the total 
decorated wares of respective sites. These data indicate that the ‘‘E] Paso”’ 
ware was also native to certain Mimbres sites. Incidentally, this pottery 
occurs in greater comparative abundance when associated with an ascend- 
ing percentage of Casas Grandes, Middle Gila polychrome, an “coarse 
brown red ware’’ sherds, and with a declining percentage of Mimbres 
sherds. 

Native-decorated brown ware—The material of this ware available for 
study is incomplete, and a satisfactory description has not been forthcom- 
ing. Probably some outstanding characteristics remain unobserved and 
generalizations now made will have to be altered somewhat in the future. 
However, significant features are known and data sufficient for identifica- 
tion have been obtained. 

I should like to offer ““El Paso decorated brown” as a name for this 
ware. 

There seem to be two phases: a black-on-brown, and a polychrome 
phase. Sherds of the former are relatively scarce. The designs shown are 
simple combinations of lines. The polychrome feature in bowls usually con- 
sists in the application of red and black to the whole of the interior, while 
the exterior remains an undecorated brown, except for a broad black line 
bordering the rim. Sherds of ollas show red and black decoration confined 
to the upper two-thirds of the exterior and to a broad black line bordering 
the interior of the rim. Occasionally more or less organized lines were al- 
lowed to “‘run” down the side of the interior from this line. The principal 
designs of the polychrome phase are composed of a series of wide parallel 
lines, sometimes placed at right angles; wide stepped lines; and triangles 
along lines. 

The bowls seem usually to be more than hemispherical in shape, i.e., 
compared to a ball with the top cut off slightly above the mid-line. Sherds 
of ollas indicate a variety of shapes. The lips are either outcurving or nearly 
vertical. The latter case may be associated with jars instead of ollas. Bases 


4 J. Walter Fewkes, Archaeology of the Lower Mimbres Valley, New Mexico, SI-MC 63, 
no. 10, pl. 8, 1914. 


18 The name “E] Paso Polychrome” is now suggested, in lieu of the above, as being more 
in accordance with the forms of nomenclature advocated by the Gila Conference of 1930. It is 
thought advisable not to name the black-on-brown phase until more of it is known. 
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Pl. 2. Native black-on-white pottery. a, b, bowls; c, o 


f, side-bottom sherd of a bowl; g, side 


bottom sherd of a jar. 
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are usually rounded, but are sometimes flat. Figure 1 shows an olla of this 
ware from Lincoln. It is in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Alves. 

The paste of this ware is coarse, containing sand and some carbon com- 
pound, probably vegetable tempering. A few sherds show micaceous ma- 
terial also. The pottery was usually fired poorly, allowing a black core to 
remain. The slip is usually a brown, at times becoming a light red ocher 
color. The paints are soft and dull. The brush work is exceedingly poor. 
In some polychrome pieces the brown base can be detected very easily 
where the red and black should border. 


Fic. 1. Native-decorated brown ware 


Within the district the range of the polychrome ware is essentially the 
same as that of the native black-on-white. No sherds have been reported 
found very far north of the area described. No definite information con- 
cerning the decorated-brown ware in the Mimbres has been given, but the 
“coarse red-brown ware, black decoration’ discussed in the article in El 
Palacio, 1928, may be found to be the same as the ware under discussion. 

Coiled, corrugated, and crude indented wares —These are comparatively 
scarce and are best treated lightly here. The corrugated pottery presents a 
diversity of types. 

Plain wares —Sometimes the brown and the white wares were left un- 
decorated. One distinctive ware which occurs in abundance in the valley 
sites is a light brick-red colored, sand tempered, heavy ware. 

Mimbres black-on-white—Sherds are abundant in the sites of the dis- 
trict. The red-on-white variety occurs also. Most of the sherds are charac- 
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terized by a thick black core. In the southern sites geometric designs occur 
to the almost complete exclusion of zoébmorphic ones, such as are found in 
goodly percentage in the highland sites. Some of the Mimbres pottery must 
be classified as native. At one site, on Mrs. James’s farm, Mimbres black- 
on-white constitutes fully eighty-five percent of all decorated pottery, and 
the abundance of Mimbres ware at other sites is too great to be explained 
as intrusive. 

Casas Grandes wares.—These are found in fair percentage, and are possi- 
bly to some extent native. They are represented by sherds from the excel- 
lent indented and incised ware, and from the polychrome wares. These 
latter are of two kinds: a black-and-red-on-white (strongly contrasted 
paints), and a black-and-red-on-tan (softer colors). 

Middle Gila wares."°—These are represented by both Early and Late 
polychrome sherds. 

Little Colorado wares.—The following wares represent the Little Colo- 
rado types: 

1. Little Colorado black-on-red. 


2. Little Colorado polychrome.” 


These two wares, as evidenced in the vicinity of E] Paso, are principally 
of rectilinear design with much use of hatching. 


3. Early Zuni glaze“—very few pieces. 


Northern Rio Grande wares.—The Rio Grande wares represented cannot 
at present be referred to any one district. Therefore a short description is 
not out of place. 

Black-on-red. There is more of the ware in the highland sites than in 
the others. The paste is well-fired, either a brick red throughout or a half 
brick red and a half grey (exterior) from excess firing. The temper is coarse 
sand. The slip, also a brick red, was applied only to the interior, while the 
exterior was roughly smoothed by rubbing with pebbles. The sherds found 
are of bowls only and usually show a flat rim, which has been painted. The 
pigment is a dull, faded black without luster. The brush work is fair, but 


plainly shows paint dips. Decoration is exciusively on the interior. The 
designs may be divided into two types: a linear-angular type, and a type 


® Analagous with ‘‘Lower Gila” Kidder (An Introduction to the Study of Southwestern 
Archaeology, 105, 1924). 

18 Black on red, interior; white on red, exterior. 

4 Green glaze and white paint on interior, white paint on exterior. Affinis Hawikuh “B.” 
For time relations and description of this ware see F. W. Hodge, Circular Kivas near 
Hawikuh, New Mexico. MAIHF-C 7: 1-28, 1923. 


PUEBLO CULTURE 


STALLINGS] 


characterized by repeated rectilinear designs confined to a narrow band be- 
low the rim. (Fig. 2, lower left, shows an exotic design.) 


Fic. 2. Rio Grande black-on-red ware. 


Fic. 3. Rio Grande black-on-red ware. 


What seems to be a variant or related form to the above is a ware with 
the design in red on a lighter-colored base. This phase is found in about 
the same degree of abundance in all parts of the district. The paste is less 
coarse than the former, but the rims remain flat and painted. Decoration 
is in narrow linear design. 


WW 
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Glaze no. 1 (variation). Black or green glaze on a light brick orange-red 
background. The pottery was very well fired, and shows basaltic temper- 
ing, sparingly used. One sherd shows an exterior slip of grey. Sherds of 
this ware are not common in the district. 

Unknown origin. A red-on-terra-cotta ware of unknown origin is found 
occasionally. It is heavily sand-tempered. Sherds of bowls only are found, 
and they show flat rims. Decoration is interior and consists of simple, 
broad (quarter inch) linear designs. 


CONCLUSION 


From the use of the preceding data the following inferences are drawn: 

1. The extreme south-central part of New Mexico and the immediate 
vicinity of El Paso, Texas, constitutes a Pueblo ceramic district, which may 
be called the “El Paso district.’”” This is characterized by two definite na- 
tive wares, black-on-white and a decorated brown ware. There were appar- 
ently Mimbres settlements in the district, and possibly others of the Casas 
Grandes culture. 

2. The district was apparently occupied by Pueblo people from a middle 
black-on-white time (late Pueblo 2 or early Pueblo 3)"* to the time when 
glaze no. i was being made in the northern Rio Grande sites (late Pueblo 3 
or early Pueblo 4). During this time the people of the district had contact, 
directly or indirectly, with the people of the Mimbres valley, with the 
Little Colorado villages at the time when Little Colorado polychrome ware 
was carried over the Southwest, with the Middle Gila and Casas Grandes 
villages when the polychrome wares of those people were flourishing, with 
the villages of the Zufii area when the earliest glaze was made, and with the 
northern Rio Grande sites at the time of the early black-on-red and later, 
at the time of glaze no. 1. It would seem that by the time of the early Zufi 
glaze and the Rio Grande glaze no. 1 the population of the ‘El Paso” dis- 
trict was on a fatal decline (from the paucity of these two wares in the dis- 
trict, and the absence of intrusive wares of later times), and that shortly 
afterward the frontier of Pueblo sites retreated to the north. 


Tucson, ARIZONA 


6 For description of glaze no. 1, see M. A. and A. V. Kidder, op. cit., 332, 1917, and N. C. 
Nelson, op. cit., 172, 1916. 
* A. V. Kidder, Southwestern Archaeological Conference. Science, 66, no. 1716, New 


York, 1927. 
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MELODIC COMPOSITION AND 
SCALE FOUNDATIONS IN 
PRIMITIVE MUSIC By HELEN H. ROBERTS 

“ERTAIN observations consequent on varied practice in recording and 

4 analyzing primitive music of several culture areas' seem to me per- 
tinent at the present time. In a study of any aspect of what we are pleased 
to call primitive or less developed cultures, two points of view, two avenues 
of approach, are possible. By means of the first we may examine the phe- 
nomena from the vantage ground of our own development. In so doing, 
however, the danger of comparison lies in a tendency to regard cultural 
phenomena other than our own as inferior, and also to read into them 
premises which may not exist. Having been steeped in our own culture, we 
find it impossible totally to divest ourselves of it in order to examine, with 
the apperceptive equipment necessary to complete understanding, that 
culture which has grown from another branch. 

By following the second approach we may be well aware that exotic 
cultural phenomena are, like ours, to be regarded, not as abortive or de- 
fective growths, but as also living, budding endpoints of lines of develop- 
ment probably as long as our own. The danger of depending too heavily on 


! The songs transcribed and studied, a little over half of which are of my own collecting, 
though mostly still unpublished, comprise the following: 
126 Northwest Coast, comprising 103 Nootka and 13 Snohomish Indian tunes. 
500 Northern California, Karuk, K !oromihu, Wailaki, Yuki, Pomo, Concow, etc. 
202 Central California, mostly from around Lake Tulare. 
27 Southern California, Catalinan, Luisefio, Gabrielino. 
45 Apache, San Carlos, White Mountain, Mescalero. 
331 Pueblo (276 from Cochiti, Tesuque, San Ildefonso, Santa Clara, and Taos, 32 Picuris, 
33 Acoma). 
Miscellaneous Zufii, Navaho, Mohave. 
Pawnee. 


Oglala Sioux. 
Iroquois. 


Copper Eskimo. 

44 Tarahumare and Huichol (northern Mexico). 

170 Hawaiian. 

500 Jamaica negro. 

27 Bahama negro. 

33 Miscellaneous West Indian negro, Martinique, Trinidad, Virgin Islands, Guadaloupe. 
20 Cape Verde Islands, Portuguese. 

12 Miscellaneous. 


Within North America north of Mexico are selections from six of the nine aboriginal culture 
areas—Eskimo, Northwest Coast, California, Southwest, Plains, and Eastern Woodlands. 
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abstractions made on this basis is that we do not know positively what were 
the beginnings from which various branches sprang. 

Looking from the standpoint of our own well established norms at 
scales derived by analyses from musics for which no formulated theory is 
propounded by their makers, we tend to read into the derivations principles 
and systems like our own, particularly if the results of the derivations 
appear to coincide with scale systems well known elsewhere as accepted 
forms. On the other hand, granting that derived scales may in fact differ 
profoundly in source and growth from examples taken from other cultures 
which they may nevertheless resemble closely, the fact remains that we 
have no definite knowledge of what were the steps of their development. 

It is not altogether possible and perhaps would not be advisable to 
pursue the discussions embodied in this paper from these two angles sepa- 
rately, but the implications involved in each line of approach should be 
kept in mind. 


COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF COMPOSITION-DESIGN AND SCALES 


The study of musical art, it has seemed to me, can easily be likened to 
that of a decorative art such as basketry or pottery. The song as a whole 
corresponds to the decorated form, the larger divisions of the music to the 
groups of designs as they are placed on the surface. The rhythms and the 
structural units correspond to the design elements and their combinations 
into patterns, while the tonal content of songs corresponds to the colors 
used. To dismiss as irrelevant and rudimentary the divisions of the design 
field, the arrangements of design units into patterns and the elements as 
such, confining the attention solely to the materials and pigments, would 
be a grave over-simplification in a comprehensive study of any decorative 
art. That of even the most primitive folk is not as free from intricacy as it 
appears to be superficially, and always repays detailed study. Often it is 
chiefly through fashions of stylistic treatment that cultural differences and 
analogies may be discovered. The colors and material used are likewise 
important and offer a wide range, but variation such as of shades of yel- 
lows, browns, blacks, reds, blues, greens, is not perhaps so important for 
psychology and anthropology, since they may be caused by all sorts of 
accidental natural factors over which the artists may not be expected to 
have learned control, as is the choice of groups of these colors in varying 
shades, and their combination into design. For it is the playing with these 
colors that counts in investigations of an anthropological nature, made 
from the standpoint of the psychology of primitive musical aesthetics. 

It is therefore important in a stud. > ical art to make as detailed 
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investigations of composition structure or design in combining melodic 
elements of varying sorts, as is commonly made of the minute variations 
in tones used and their assemblage into scales. The minute tone variations 
are somewhat like shades of color, often accidental and inadvertent, and 
more properly the subject of investigation by physiological psychologists. 
Only in highly sophisticated art may it be expected that deliberate play 
would occur with these very delicate differences, although, since the grada- 
tion between cruder and finished art is continuous, it is necessary to be on 
the watch for signs of refinement. Meters, rhythms, forms and styles in 
musical composition are also worthy of careful examination. While it is 
true that simple, more obvious patterns are encountered over and over 
among peoples of many unrelated culture types, it is equally true that 
minute stylistic features of composition and rendition are found, even in 
cruder songs, manifesting themselves as distinguishing criteria of the 
products of various cultures, often when the choice of pitches still seems to 
be somewhat chaotic. Structural features are not necessarily, nor even fre- 
quently, entirely subordinated to the structure of the song texts, and may 
repay study by revealing complexities quite independent of them. If they 
are subordinated to the structure of the poetic or text forms, then right- 
fully this phase of the subject should be investigated by the music student, 
since it has an important bearing on his final generalizations. A great many 
writers on primitive music, not only in the past, but even at the present 
time, tend to dismiss or completely overlook that side of the study of 
primitive music concerned most prominently with the art impulses of the 
song makers—the designs achieved with chosen materials—confining them- 
selves chiefly to discussions of those materials, i.e., the scales, which in the 
nature of the case tell less than half the story. 


DERIVED VERSUS THEORETICAL SCALES 


Another common procedure is to regard such scales as are derived from 
tonal analyses of the songs, as equivalent to theoretical scales worked out 
with minute care and experimentation by more advanced peoples, with the 
aid of musical instruments of fixed or fixable pitches, to which, as standards, 
not only other instruments are tuned but in actual or theoretical conformity 


with which songs are composed and sung. This is equivalent to making 
studies of the amount of pigment entering into dyes used for basketry 
materials, of botanical specimens, or of the composition of minerals used 


for pigments in pottery, of which the users are only partly conscious, 


? See Churles K. Wead, Contributions to the History of Musical Scales, SI-AR, 421-41, 
1902, for an able discussion of such theoretical scales. 
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whereas more advanced folk prepare the colors by carefully worked out 
formulae. We have no right to assign any particular scale system to the 
music of peoples possessing only vocal music, or at best only rudimentary 
instruments of fluctuating or limited pitch development, unless the de- 
rived scales of all the songs are alike, or coincide with the instrumental 
scales and do not transcend them, or without proof from an intimate 
knowledge of the music that a given scale is accepted by its makers as a 
norm. It would be equivalent to placing their basketry colors obtained by 
more or less simple, direct use of what they could easily procure, on a foot- 
ing with a color scale made up by a Winsor Newton paint factory or a Ger- 
man aniline dye house, from carefully calculated combinations of pigments, 
jealously guarded as the result of patient research, and standardized by 
formulae involving the most careful weizhts and measures. In fact, the con- 
ception of scales, as such, is something we are reading into primitive music, 
where they do not exist. The word “scale” is a convenient term with which 
to designate the tonal material present in a given song or songs, in its com- 
plete range from highest to lowest pitches, but the derived scales are of our 
making, and the conception is ours. If some few nations of antiquity 
achieved a musical philosophy and scale ideas similar to ours, this is no 
reason to infer that such concepts govern all musical thinking and musical 
evolution. 


PENTATONIC SCALES 


One misconception relevant to scales, on the basis of which many in- 
ferences have been made, has become so widespread, through uncritical 
acceptance, that it seems now to demand special attention. There are those 
who would have us believe that the ‘“‘pentatonic”’ scale is the primitive scale 
par excellence. “‘Pentatonic’’ has become a word to conjure with, much as 
certain people like to remark that an exotic music has a minor sound 
merely because the melodies are obviously not to be fitted into the modern 
European major scales to which we are all accustomed, although those who 
discuss pentatonics have not always the excuse of lack of musical training 
evinced by the naive use of the term minor.’ Most writers who use the in- 


3 This does not n.*: n, as one writer has contended (Herzog 


in JAFL 39: 220), that primi- 
tive melodies may not be termed major or minor except in cases where European influence is 
obvious. To characterize exotic music as major or minor from our point of view does not neces- 
sarily imply that these peoples so regard it, or that the music can thus be aligned with our 
major and minor scales. The descriptive terms major and minor, as used by musicians quite 
apart from any connotation of a distinct scale, like many other musical terms, have long since 
transcended applicability to Europeanized music only. As well deny the use of the words scale, 


tonality, or any other term owing its origin to a particular music history, in describing an ex- 
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clusive term “‘pentatonic’’ have in mind the particular pentatonic scale as 
generally attributed to the Scotch, among other nations. This may be 
represented by the pitches c, d, e, g, a, or in the Tonic-sol-fa system (which 
in America, at least, is taken to represent interval relationships only, and 
not actual pitches, as it seems to do in France),* by do, re, mi, sol, la. In 
this scale the ground tone or resting tone, if not tonic in our sense, is do. 

Five modes of what is popularly called the Pentatonic scale are recog- 
nized in classical European music in which each tone in turn becomes the 
tonic or resting tone. (The French recognize ten, in five pairs, authentic 
and plagal.) Theoretically considered, from the standpoint of our musical 
history, these five modes are but different phases of one and the same scale, 
hence the term Pentatonic is applied to all, not so much meaning merely 
five-toned in this case, as certain kinds of five-toned scales, hereafter 
designated by the capital letter P in distinction to other pentatonic scales, 
designated with a small letter p, of which there are many kinds possible of 
construction and actually found in use among various peoples outside of 
Europe. 

Some writers have asserted that the Pentatonic scale is employed by 
the Chinese, Russians, Scotch, Japanese, etc., as if it were their only or 
chief scale, without making note of distinctions in mode in such use as it 
does enjoy among them. 

Before taking up the question of mode it is instructive to ascertain 


otic music to European and American readers. His contention that our conceptions of major 
and minor are based solely on the third above the tonic is unwarranted, as is his statement 
that thirds are so variable that they may never be taken as criteria. The descriptive terms 
“major”or “minor” may be applied to any tunes, it seems to me, in which intervals pre 

dominate which correspond to what we know as major or minor intervals, particularly thos« 
intervals which have, as one boundary, the ground tone or its fifth. 

Thinking I had made myself clear on this point, I unfortunately so characterized the Cop 
per Eskimo Songs, vol. 14 of the Canadian Arctic Expedition of 1913-18, Southern Party, 
Ottawa, 1925, and using the word tonality as opposed to key, with this very thought in mind, 
elicited criticisms from two foreign reviewers. Although, for reasons that need not be given 
here, I was not able to complete an exhaustive treatise of the scales involved in-this musi 
nothing was further from my thought than to assign them to either our major or minor scales, 
as I tried to indicate by forming other scale groups and by my general remarks. Even my state 
ment that by combining all the scales occurring in the songs into a sort of super-scale, which is 
the way some writers derive a general scale for primitive groups, made it apparent that all the 
tones of the major diatonic scale, as we know it, were present, was misconstrued by one re- 
viewer as an attempt to prove that the major scale was the scale of Eskimo music. 

* M. Béclard d’Harcourt, Le systéme pentaphone dans les chants des Copper-Eskimos. 
ICA 2: 15-22, 1928. 
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whether the first premise is justifiable. On the question of the Scotch Penta- 
tonic scale it is interesting to quote a Scotch musical authority.5 


A general idea seems to prevail that Scottish music can be played upon the five 
black digitals of the pianoforte, representing what is popularly known as the Cale- 
donian scale, but anyone who will take the trouble to examine Scottish music will 
find that not more than a twentieth part of our old melodies are pentatonic, or con- 
structed upon this form of the scale. 


Marjory Kennedy-Fraser and Kenneth McCloud, in Songs of the 
Hebrides,‘ a collection of one hundred and fifty Gaelic songs, say: 

. whereas, in the European harmonic music of the last three centuries, the 

scale varieties . . . have been reduced to two (the so-called major and minor), the 
Scoto-Celtic melodic music, on the contrary, still makes use of at least twelve. 
In many Scots airs we find a hybrid form of this scale [Pentatonic and various 
modes], a form in which there is but one gap to the octave, i.e., in some the fourth 
alone is omitted, in others the seventh. ... These examples of partially gapped 
scales will serve to introduce us to the genuine pentatonic forms which may be said 
to constitute the tonal basis of perhaps a third of all the airs native to the isles. 


This estimate is considerably higher than that of Colin Brown, but 
certainly does not agree with such statements as that the Pentatonic 
scale is typical of Scotch music. 

A comparable situation apparently is characteristic of Russian music. 
Anyone examining the tunes will find, not prevailing Pentatonic melodies, 
but, on the contrary, that probably only a very small percentage of Rus- 
sian peasant songs are based on any kind of a pentatonic scale. Out of 
forty songs of the people collected by M. Balakirew’ and considered by 
Russians to be a truly representative collection, only one was found to be 
in a Pentatonic scale, that is, one of the five modes of the classical Penta- 
tonic. Four others contained only five tones, but these were on contiguous 
degrees. The rest were in hexatonic and heptatonic scales, the great ma- 
jority being hexatonic, but with a preponderance of mixor intervals stressed 
in the melodies, particularly in relation to the ground tone. 

Of one hundred and fifty Russian Folk Songs collected by Nikolai 
Andreevitch Rimskii-Korsakov,* an examination reveals that only twenty- 

®Ccse Srown, The Thistle, p. viii. Glasgow, Dec. 1883. Mr. Brown was then Euing Lec- 
turer ©. the Science, Theory and History of Music, Anderson’s College, Glasgow. 

1: xxx. London, 1922. 

7 M. Balakirew, Recueil de chansons populaires russes. Edition M. P. Belaieff, 1895. I am 
assured that this is a second edition; the first appeared in 1867. 


§ Collected about 1877, representing the songs known popularly in Russia about a century 
ago, and published in Petersburg, 1925, probably as a later edition of the original. 
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two are limited to five tones and of these only one song is based on the 
Pentatonic scale. The others are mostly five-toned scales on contiguous 
degrees. Five could be represented, as to interval relationships, by the 
syllables la, sol, fa, mi, re; five by re, do, ti, la, sol; three by mi, re, do, ti, la; 
three by sol, fa, mi, re, do. The rest contain gaps greater than a step. Two 
may be represented by do, la, sol, fa, mi; one by fa, mi, re, do, sol; one by 
do, ti, la, fi, mi; and one by fa, mi, re, do, la. 

Mme. Eugénie Lineff,? summing up the scale foundations of twenty- 
three songs, classes nine as being in a scale which might be described as 
the same as the Hypodorian of the ancient Greeks; three as in the Locrian 
scale; five as Lydian; one each as Lydian-Locrian, Lydian-Hypodorian 
and Ionian; and two as Phrygian. 

By far the greater number of Russian songs of the folk are in some form 
of hexatonic scale. So much against the theory that Russian and Scotch 
songs are Pentatonic. I have not examined the Chinese and others. 

As to such Pentatonic scales as have been developed by different 
nations, after all, as will come out more clearly later, a kind of law of limita- 
tion of possibilities is at work, which makes for seeming uniformity. But 
these Pentatonic scales are directly traceable to the manufacture of instru- 
ments and to theories developed from considerable experimentation, where 
the tone productions can be more or less exactly determined. 


MODES AND POSITIONS IN PENTATONIC SCALES 


Even were it true that some mode or other of the Pentatonic scale were 
the basis of the music of many different nations, the choice of mode is of 
paramount importance. Some people may use only one of the five modes; 
others may employ several. The choice of mode may be a very characteris- 
tic feature indicating the probable history of the formation of the scale, 
and with a great influence on the resulting tone color of the music. 

When the Scotch use Pentatonic scales they seem to employ chiefly 
Modes I and III, major in character to our ears. at least, because of the 
major third and sixth intervals above the tonic or ground tone and an 
emphasis on major triads. The inference from the remarks of Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser and Kenneth McCloud is that the most popular tunes are major 
in tonality, or feeling, if that word seems preferable. Of twenty-four tunes 
presented in an article on Burns and Scottish Folk Song,'® comprising some 


* The Peasant Songs of Great Russia, pp. xlii and xliii. Imperial Academy of Science, St. 
Petersburg, 1905. 
0G, E. H. Abraham, Burns and Scottish Folk Song. Music and Letters, pp. 71-84, 1923. 
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of the oldest Scotch airs, three only were distinctly minor in feeling and 
one of these was attributed to an original Irish source. 

Even a cursory examination of Russian music will reveal the fact that 
its feeling is predominantly minor, and this generalization was vouchsafed 
to me quite independently by a Russian singer whose knowledge of Russian 
folk music is profound. It is confirmed by Mme. Lineff’s study." She says 
that of twenty-three songs in her collection fourteen are minor in tonality. 
That major or minor tonalities (not keys) are not invariable characteristics 
of the Scotch and Russian tunes respectively, does not invalidate the im- 
portance of the general distinction. 

While in European classical musical theory all five modes were recog- 
nized as different phases of the Pentatonic scale, this is not necessarily true 
of the music of primitive peoples who happen to employ the Pentatonic in 
some of their melodies. Moreover, in primitive music particularly, although 
possibly important also in more developed national musics, the situation 
of the ground tone of any given mode in relation to the range of tones—as 
in the middle, at the bottom, or at the top (partly the French plagal and 
authentic modes)—is of the greatest importance in melody building, in the 
creation of tonal pattern and effect, in influencing the size of melodic 
curves and to some extent their trend, in the impression created of more or 
less level monotony where the scales are limited in range, and so on. This 
point has been too little stressed in the study of primitive music. The term 
“position” as distinct from “mode” seems appropriate to indicate the sit- 
uation of the ground tone in regard to the others governing the intervals of 
a given mode. It will readily be seen that for any of the five modes there 
are five possible positions of the ground tone. 

The fact that certain so-called primitive people possess pan-pipes and 
flutes capable of producing a pentatonic scale, such as the “‘Scotch”’ Penta- 
tonic, has led some authors to ascribe to these peoples the Pentatonic as a 
fundamental scale; they have even gone so far as to propose such a scale for 
the American continents, if not exclusively, at least as the one to which all 
songs should be referred first, in order of try-outs.” Although they admit 
that along with pan-pipes and flutes which produce some mode of the 
Pentatonic scale, others are to be found, even in the same groups, which 
do not, these instruments are passed lightly over as being in a manner de- 
fective and not to be taken as significant. It seems also to have been over- 


Op. cit., xliii. 
2 Béclard d’Harcourt, op. cit., 21, and La Musique des Incas et ses Survivances, Paris 
1925, passim. 
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looked that in windblown instruments considerable change in pitches may 
be obtained by varying embouchure and “‘cross-fingerings.”’ It might be 
argued that this fact alone could superficially be utilized to support the 
theory, if the tones of the Pentatonic might thereby be procured on “‘de- 
fective’”’ instruments. Even if this could be proved, however, the same 
factor might make for tone variation on the “‘perfect” instruments. 

North American Indians do not possess pan-pipes. Even those South 
American peoples who did or now possess them have never been shown to 
have established with their aid any pentatonic scale as a constant, theoreti- 
cal norm. Flutes have varying numbers of holes. A most interesting chapter 
might be written in the history of musical and other instruments on the 
significant part played by the structure of the hand in their development. 
Wead has shown how much the placing and number of holes and stops on 
flutes and similar instruments has been influenced by the number of fingers 
free to play them,” not being required to hold the instruments in position 
and not too short, too awkwardly situated or activated to reach them. This 
is one explanation why primitive flutes and similar instruments so fre- 
quently have four, five and six holes. The whole question is one of great 
complexity, not to be solved by any single answer. Sacred tribal numbers, 
accidental combinations and what not, have lain behind the development 
of forms finally fixed upon as basic. But even among primitive tribes where 
instruments such as flutes capable of producing several tones are common, 
it is a matter of repeated observation that the instruments vary consider- 
ably from specimen to specimen in actual scales achieved." 


PRIMITIVE SCALES 


The question of assigning “‘the pentatonic system,’ as fundamentally 
primitive, to peoples lacking theory, as well as a variety of instruments 
accurately made, involves consideration of many points. Derived scales 
(constructed by the student from tonal analyses of songs of people in such a 
stage of culture) are apt to be numerous, even in the music of a single 
group, when the continual support of instruments of fixed pitch all tuned 
to one scale is absent. They vary not only in the number of tones utilized 


Op. cit. See also Kathleen Schlesinger, Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., articles on the 
bassoon and on flutes. F.C.L. 

'* This does not mean that there are no cases of attempts to tune instruments to a norm in 
primitive groups. Faulty holes in flutes are sometimes plugged. Von Hornbostel claimed (Ueber 
ein akustisches Kriterium fiir Kulturzusammenhange, ZE 43: 601-615, 1911, that the pan 
pipes from Java to Brazil showed signs of being constructed on one design. But in general 
great variation occurs in primitive instruments. 

4 M. Béclard d’Harcourt, Le systéme pentaphone dans les chants des Copper Eskimos. 
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in different songs, but in the interval relationships of the tones."* There- 
fore, even if justifiable—a question presently to be discussed—it is gener- 
ally impossible to align more than comparatively few derived scales with 
one rr »re comprehensive, as represented in some songs. This is particularly 
the case if certain pitches, somewhat “‘deflected’”’ from those more often 
occurring in a given melodic situation, are also taken into account. It is 
true that these “‘deflected’’ pitches may be analyzed, each in relation to the 
situation in which it occurs, and that they are sometimes obviously, if not 
actually proved to be, inadvertent—hence not significant from the point 
of view of scale structure. They may be the result of influences difficult to 
identify or measure, such as physiological or psychological conditions, the 
“pull” of language intonations, etc.'’ Persistent appearance of such “‘de- 
flected”’ tones, however, may carry deeper meaning. It may indicate that 
the intonation “‘pulls” of different words with which the tone is associated 
are similar, or that the singer has a tendency to acuate or attenuate melodic 
curves;'® that he has a peculiar motor difficulty in producing a given in- 
terval, or merely has established a habit in singing the particular song, 
perhaps having learned it from someone who so rendered it. Lastly, such a 
tone may be intentional.'® It is not wise to assign this reason, however, 
until the others have been investigated, and not even then, unless several 
renditions of the same song by the same and by different singers, carry the 
same pitches in the same situations. 


Major, MINOR AND NEUTRAL THIRDS 


A recent book?® accounts for a number of fluctuating tones around a 


6 For that matter, even in our own modern music, there are many more scales in use than 
our theory provides. Thus we utilize the whole-toned scale, pentatonic scales, a diatonic major, 
three varieties of minor, an integrated major-minor, several chromatic scales, most of the 
Gregorian modes and the “Hungarian scale.’ Thus practice outruns theory. Our major and 
minor scales, the creation of the “Neapolitan School,” about 1650 a.p., were enlarged to prob- 
ably their fullest harmonic inclusiveness by Richard Wagner and now show signs of disintegra- 
tion. I am indebted to my friend, Mr. F. C. Lathrop, for the suggestion of including this com- 
parison from the field of our modern music. 

7 Of course “deflected” tones occur in all vocal music, primitive and sophisticated. They 
are discussed in some Chinese and other treatises and before the time of Guido d’ Arezzo, quar- 
ter tones were common in European music. That our theory no longer gives them a place does 
not mean, however, that they are not used. F.C.L. 

18 Helen H. Roberts, Variation in Melodic Rendition as an Indicator of Emotion, Psycho- 
logical Review, 34: 463-471, 1927. 


19 Neutral thirds often occur unintentionally in our singing. In modern jazz they are used 
frequently with perhaps more sophistication and purpose. F.C.L. 

20 Milton Metfessel, Phonophotography in Folk Music, p. 146, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1928. 
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major third, and particularly the occasional presence of the so-called 
‘neutral third’? above a fundamental, as an evidence of intent to sing the 
“neutral third,”’ on the part of the negro singers. Perhaps this is so. Ameri- 
can Indian music contains examples of its consistent appearance. As an 
argument to explain what I considered a possibly deliberate play between 
minor and major thirds in a number of Copper Eskimo songs, a reviewer”! 
brings forward the intent to employ the neutral third. 

The major and minor thirds referred to in this case, however, were quite 
well sung and the difference between them was distinct. Moreover, their 
occurrence suggested that they were pitted against one another, by way of 
contrast, and for effect, and were not hit-or-miss attempts at singing 
neutral thirds.” Melodic effects such as these are quite within the capacity 
of primitive people to appreciate. The term “‘neutral third’? has become 
somewhat like ‘‘Pentatonic”’ in its usage—a favorite point of argument 
for the sake of theory. It is also a convenient term with which to dispose 
of troublesome thirds which fluctuate between major and minor for other 
reasons than as an attempt to split exactly the perfect fifth,” which Mr. 
Herzog gives as the origin of its use. True, it lies in the middle of the perfect 
fifth interval, but as a matter of fact, it can have originated in several ways, 
least probable of which would be the one designated. Unfortunately, as 
Mr. Herzog himself states in the same paragraph, thirds are the most 
variable intervals, not merely in primitive music (as he contends), but in 
our own vocal music, and cannot be so easily disposed of as he imagines. 
Singers who have every advantage of modern training frequently experience 
difficulty in pitching the upper tone of a true major third interval, althougl 
minor thirds do not seem to give as much trouble. Most vocal teachers, 
choir directors, and public school music instructors have probably ob- 
served this phenomenon in their work, as I have, not only among white 
people, but among primitive people of various races. The observation finds 
abundant confirmation.” 


* George Herzog, in JAFL 39: 218-225, 1928. 

* See the Eskimo Collection. To name only a few, No. 66, a% and a& between b and f=; 
No. 83, e> and e& with g; No. 89, d> and d& in connection with by; No. 91, ap and a& with 
c; No. 102, dS and db with bb. 

3 Op. cit., 220. 

** Thus A. J. Ellis, in his On the Basis of Music, said as long ago as 1877: “ .. . it is no 
torious that singers have considerable difficulty in striking a true major third (as this interval is 
called) and can easily put up with some change in it so far as melody is concerned” (p. 22). 

A psychology test conducted by F. A. Stevens and W. R. Miles, described in The First 
Vocal Vibrations in the Attack in Singing, Psychological Monographs 39, no. 2, 1928, Univer 
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The reason for this apparently common difficulty in pitching a true 
major third is not clear, and should be investigated by psychologists and 
physiologists. Among European peoples the tempered scale of the modern 
pianoforte may be in part an answer, in that as an accompanying device, 
it tends to distort true intervals, while its continued use may affect judg- 
ment. But it is not the whole answer, since the singers’ distortions are not 
always in the directions to be expected. Certain psychologists used to assert 
that if a true mental image is formed of the tone to be sung, this materially 
assists in its production. My personal experience confirms the position 
taken by the opponents of this idea and has shown that even with a clear 
image, production often falls short of what was intended, more easily with 
thirds than with fifths or fourths.** Possibly the voice, easily affected, is an 
important factor. It may be physiologically easier to produce tones the 
vibration numbers of which, when the tones stand in melodic succession, 
are expressed by the simpler ratios. 

A partial explanation of the difficulty as felt by the European singers, 
at least, may also be historical. As suggested by Moore’s studies” in another 
connection, it is only comparatively recently (for the last three hundred 
vears) that the third has been considered a possible consonant interval in 
a harmonic sense. A long history of singing parts in octaves, fifths, and 
fourths preceded the introduction of thirds, which were originally regarded 
as offensive to the ear. Evidently it has required considerable time for this 
interval to become generally accepted as ‘“‘smooth.’’ Moore has shown how 
the judgment of the consonant aspect of intervals is based on experience. 
But experience has been ordered by the most easily assimilable intervals, 
i.e., those composed of tones the vibration numbers of which stand to one 


sity of Iowa Studies in Psychology, 12: 200, ff., also offers proof. On page 218 the authors state: 
“Tt is generally recognized that the ‘fifth’ is easier to sing than the third’. Our results indi 
cate that the atack of the ‘third’ is with less certainty.” They used major thirds. 

C. S. Myers also draws attention to this point in The Ethnological Study of Music, p. 
248 (Anthropological Essays in honor of E. B. Tylor, pp. 235-253.) 

25 Failure to produce what was expected increases with the length of interval succeeding 
previous performance. Thus Stevens and Miles, op. cit., 203, state: “The immediacy of previ- 
ous vocalization experience, at least for most people, is very important in making them certain 
in their attack. . . . The obverse of this is seen when a person goes for several hours without 
vocalization; he is then usually very uncertain, and much surprised at his own next utterance 
by the sound and pitch of his voice.” Possibly in producing certain intervals like thirds satis- 
factorily, more is required than indiscriminate vocalization. It may be that certain intervals 
are better preparatory steps in producing thirds than others. 


°° Henry Thomas Moore, The Genetic Aspect of Consonance and Dissonance, Psychologi- 
cal Monographs, 17: 1-68, 1914. 
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another in the simplest ratios, numerically.*’ Just as it has required pain- 
fully long ages for man to reach his present state of civilization, by a 
process extremely slow at first, but gathering momentum with the passage 
of time, so it took long to enjoy tonal relationships other than the simplest. 
But with the advent of the thirds into the accepted circle of agreeable 
intervals,”* the use and appreciation of other intervals grows apace. In the 
last fifty years all sorts of intervals that formerly would have been con- 
demned as outrageous are now heard, both harmonically and melodically, 
with toleration and even enjoyment. It is quite likely that our long har- 
monic history influenced the contemporary melody and that intervals 
heard often in harmony are thereby rendered easier in melody. Perhaps 
the awkward thirds may be partly accounted for among singers of today in 
our society as not even now wholly assimilated. 

Moore has also shown that once intervals are judged completely con- 
sonant, i.e., “smooth,” they tend to become uninteresting at about the same 
time they become entirely satisfying. He has pointed out that after oc- 
taves—probably the first harmonic intervals accepted with complete 
pleasure by the Greeks—perfect fifths and fourths were included as like- 
wise consonant intervals, but that thirds and sixths were excluded. At one 
time not so remote in our own music history, fifths and fourths were con- 
sidered disagreeable harmonic intervals, while the acceptance of thirds 
and sixths is even more recent. Moore contends that if the undoubted ad- 
vance of thirds and sixths into our own conception of consonant intervals 
has occurred, the presumption of a similar earlier advance of fifths and 
fourths among ourselves and the Greeks is not unreasonable. 


As W. Van Dyke Bingham says in Studies in Melody, Psychological Monographs, 12 
87: “But although the basis for consonance inheres in the inborn structure of the nervous 
system and the acoustical pyoperties of vibrating bodies, nevertheless it is a commonplace of 
musical history and observation that these same native tendencies are subject to tremendous 
modification in the course of experience.” 

*8 Whether the term agreeable is used in a consonant (i.e., harmonic) or a melodic sense, 
does not really matter in this connection. Another factor is involved in the “agreeableness”’ of 
tonal combinations than that of mere beats. Why is it that not only among ourselves, whos« 
harmonic background must always be acknowledged and taken into account, but among 
peoples who have never known harmony, the songs in which the melody follows more or less 
closely the line of tonal relationship, particularly of the more simple vibration ratios and chords, 
are better sung and more easily and longer remembered by the folk than those tunes which 
we would say have little or no melody—i.e., the chief tones of which are not “tied in” with one 
another? It is not a matter of small intervals, for fifths, sixths, octaves, cannot be called small, 


which in 


yet abound in the more appealing tunes. It goes back again to experience in sounc 


turn has been determined by the “inborn structure of the nervous system and the acoustical 


properties of vibrating bodies.’ 
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However much influence harmony may have had on the skeleton struc- 
tures of classical melody curves, the development of melodic intervals in 
monophonic music must have taken a somewhat different course. The 
monotone, with or without definitely pitched deflections, probably pre- 
ceded all else. The most rudimentary songs to be found now, from the 
point of melody as well as of structure, are almost monotones. Some ancient 
Hawaiian chants are good examples, having scarcely a change from one 
tone, but these are possibly specialized forms. It is hard to say. Other, more 
developed, but quite simple songs structurally, stress the intervals of the 
fifth and fourth below the fundamental, with only occasional and ephem- 
eral tones fluctuating about these. Still others introduce additional tones 
and are obviously more modern in type.?® Some Indian songs, or those 
sung by people whose music is more or less undeveloped, have scarcely 
more than two or three tones, generally a fundamental and its fourth or 
fifth, in the octave above or below. The order of use of these intervals in all 
probability has not been the same among different peoples. Some appear 
to have preferred fourths, others fifths. Great numbers of songs contain 
these intervals, while few octaves appear. Thus to some extent melodic 
growth seems to have had roughly a similar career to that of harmony, 
i.e., the intervals most frequently used are simplest in vibration ratios, and 
these appear to be comparatively stable, whereas the less simple ones are 
not. 

The comparatively infrequent appearance of the octave interval is in- 
teresting. It may mean either of two things: (1) that being the smoothest, 
most nearly consonant interval it lapsed to seconc place very early, in 
favor of fifths and fourths; or (2) that being large it was not so much in 
demand, particularly because the close relation of the octave to the funda- 
mental offered little that was interesting in way of contrast. The octave 
was used very early in shouting and calling, but as this very use implies, 
it involves a certain degree of effort. Probably an appreciation of octave 
levels came early,—it may be through the realization of the difference be- 
tween men’s and women’s voices (time-honored example), although to many 
ears this difference is not readily apparent, being laid to quality or timbre. 
Numerous songs of primitive peoples contain melodic sequences of Jess than 
octave range, carried out on different octave levels, but this is another 
problem, psychologically, from that of singing octave intervals. The mono- 
tone, or prime, seems to have usurped the place of the octave as the earlier 


29 For the tonal contents of various Hawaiian chants see H. H. Roberts, Ancient Hawaiian 
Music, B. P. Bishop Museum, Bull, 29: 313-316, 1925. 
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important melodic development, to which fifths, fourths, and octaves were 
added in no special order, perhaps, as early stable intervals. Doubtless in all 
primitive melodic music, tones of less stable value than the fifths, fourths, 
and octaves have appeared since the beginning. Quite possibly thirds came 
into play as enjoyable melodic intervals much earlier in some musics than 
their whole-hearted acceptance in European song, after it felt the chilling 
touch of church harmony, which profoundly influenced it for so long. May 
it not be that the Eskimo play with major and minor thirds represents a 
growing recognition of these intervals as agreeable, rather than a stereo- 
typed attempt to divide equally the interval of the perfect fifth? Would 
not such a division be theoretically and practically rather difficult for people 
without written music, specially tuned instruments, and, as far as we know, 
theory? At any rate, the neutral third as an ideal is not the entire answer. 


The Method of Deriving Scales 


The question of thirds has led to a much longer digression than should 
have occurred at this point. It will be necessary to revert to scale tones 
further on. In arranging derived scales from the songs of any people lacking 
recognized musical theory, certain procedures are essential to clear con- 
cepts and trustworthy analogies. It has seemed best to abandon the method 
of representing scales by musical notes of equal value.*® Some tones occur 
much more frequently than others, not only in any given song, but through- 
out a number, in more or less fixed relation to a tone appearing to assume 
the function of ground tone. I prefer this term to “‘tonic’’ as used in Euro- 
pean music. The detection of such a tone in many primitive songs is usu- 
ally a simple matter. In frequency of appearance and actual time consumed 
it may outclass all the other tones combined, or even double their total. In 
other cases the honors are not so conspicuously bestowed. It may even share 
them with some other tone. But on the whole the cases are few where-con- 
siderations of weight, plus strategic occurrence as a beginning and ending 
pitch, a resting point in melodic curves and the like, do not betray its func- 
tion. My technique of weighting is as follows: 

By counting the number of units of meter given over to each. pitch in 
a song and assigning arbitrarily a ranking value of 100% frequency to that 
pitch having the greatest number, I write it as a whole note on its proper 


%0 This (and the plan of weighting tones) was suggested to me by Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, for 
merly music librarian of the New York Public Library, but just too late to be applied in the 
Songs of the Copper Eskimo, written in 1921, although it did not appear until four years later 
As a method, it has been used by me since 1921. I am aware that von Hornbostel has developed 
a similar scheme. 
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staff degree, as the first essential in representing the scale of the song. 
Ascertaining the number of beats consumed on every other pitch, their fre- 
quency percentage is calculated in terms of the total number of beats of 
the principal note. By giving each pitch a musical note value roughly cor- 
responding to its frequency percentage in relation to the principal tone, it 
is possible to obtain an approximate idea of the relative prominence of the 
tones, which is sufficient. This matter of relative prominence controls to a 
great extent the tonal color of songs which, while having the same pitches 
and ground tone, nevertheless create entirely different tonal effects. More- 
over, weighting the various tones in this manner reveals at once the struc- 
tural skeleton scale to which are appended other tones which may be so 
ephemeral as to barely enter the picture. It obviously gives a wrong con- 
ception of the tonal content of a song (or of its tone color, so to speak) to 
rank a tone occurring only once in a song, and then only for a fraction of a 
beat, with one occupying, for instance, 193 whole beats. 

Transposing the ground tones of all the songs to a single pitch, such 
as c, for simplicity in reading and comparing, and transposing without 
changing their intervalic value all the other scale tones to the proper pitches, 
no matter what chromatic signs may be required to represent them, one 
is able to compare readily not only the skeleton scales but the more ephem- 
eral tones. It is a question what may be considered the dividing line of 
value between structural and ephemeral scale tones. Taking the ground 
tone as a whole note, other scale tones ranking less than a sixteenth in value 
may be regarded as ephemeral. Even disregarding these, few scales in any 
collection of 100 songs taken from primitive groups are exactly the same, 
although there may be a number of rough approximations. Among others 
that commonly appear are various pentatonic scales. 

Genetics of Scales 

It may be argued that, because primitive peoples whose instruments are 
practically valueless from the scale standpoint nevertheless almost uni- 
versally have something approaching Pentatonic scales in such high pro- 
portion in their music, (a point to be taken up later) this fact is significant, 
and indicates a groping toward the Pentatonic of historical European use. 
Probably no peoples who sing fail to realize in some way that octave rela- 
tionships are more nearly identical than fifths or fourths, for instance. 
In fact, octaves of tones are universally regarded as the same, only higher 
or lower.*' Thus the number of possibilities of intrinsically different tones 


3t Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone, p. 254. Ellis translation. Also Moore, ep. cit., particularly 
pp. 21-39. 
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lies within an octave compass. While the octave may theoretically be split 
into an indefinite number of tones, the old Chinese having achieved as 
many as sixty-four which were demonstrable by minutely tuned instru- 
ments,” and these might all be readily distinguished by the average listener 
if heard in a middle register,® they probably could hardly be consistently 
produced by the average individual over and over in melodic singing pro- 
gressing from one to another successively and by skips, with or without 
instrumental props. My own experience with primitive peoples of various 
races,— Negro, Polynesian, Indian,—has shown that it would be extremely 
unlikely that minute tone differences would even be heard, not because of 
any inherent inability, for in directions in which their interest and welfare 
lie the hearing of such people is as acute as any, but because their attention 
has never been directed toward fine distinctions in scale tones, except 
sporadically in the attempt to copy an admired instrument exactly. They 
hear delicate nuances of intonation in speech, especially where tone in 
language has become important to meaning through certain trends of de- 
velopment. They distinguish minute forest sounds where differences convey 
so much that is vita] to them. Hawaiians, having developed by means now 
obscure, a stylistic, rather pronounced vibrato singing, where the fluctua- 
tions cover a quarter tone or more, distinguish it from a steadier tone, 
as an artistic accomplishment. But these are all in the line of specially de- 
veloped interests, ample evidence for the existence of which is to be had 
from various sources. 

In the matter of meticulosity in producing minute melodic intervals in 
songs, the most primitive (or mentally heediess and lazy) folk may be in- 
different to the extent of a semitone, even with more consonant intervals. 
However, the term “‘primitive”’ is another that is constantly misused. Prob- 
ably no two groups of “‘uncivilized’”’ peoples are at exactly the same stage 
of “‘primitiveness’’,—with some, like the Eskimo, it is clear from -their 
lovely melodies that the appreciation of tonal color value is much greater 
than with most North American Indians or Hawaiians. To attempt to 
relegate them® to a much lower musical level is doing them an injustice. 

Much, but by no means all, primitive music is sung in choruses, as in 
dance and ceremonial accompaniment. The chances of accurate group 


*® M. Courant, Essai historique classique des Chinois, in Lavignac, Encyclopédie de la 
musique et dictionnaire du conservatoire, pp. 78-241, 1913-14. 

% As at least indicated by the Seashore Laboratory tests for pitch discrimination, for which 
see various numbers of the Psychological Monographs, such as 69, 108, and 140. 
* Roberts, Ancient Hawaiian Music, pp. 120-141. 
% Herzog, op. cit., 220-221. 
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vocal production of minute intervals under such conditions without the 
aid of instruments, or even with it, are reduced to practically nothing, due 
to individual differences in ability to hear and sing, in which old age, 
physical temporary disabilities, and so on, are contributory factors.* 
Miles*’ has shown, in a study of white singers, two main tendencies to 
which primitive singing offers striking confirmation, if general observation 
may be trusted. He says: 


The human voice is about equally accurate, in terms of vibration, at all points 
well within its range; therefore, the high tones are sung relatively (per cent) more 
exactly than those which are low. . . . Measured in terms of average error, the voice 
is less accurate when its volume is large. 


Much chorus singing among primitive people is done in the open and the 
voices are loud and comparatively uncontrolled. The emotional conditions 
under which the singing is done tend to make both men and women scream, 
and force their voices. Anyone who has heard Indians sing in chorus realizes 
that many pitches are blurred, particularly when it is a case of attempting 
more awkward intervals. Although perhaps women do not sing in un- 
naturally low registers in many tribes, it happens in my observation that 
surprisingly often women have coarse voices, almost man-like in quality. 
Among men, who have far out-numbered women as my informants, it is 
frequently necessary to ask individual singers to pitch their voices high 
enough so that the average field phonograph will register them. This is 
not due to natural range, but to habit in solo singing. People who sing to 
themselves and do not care to attract attention, usually employ forced 
low registers. Likewise, informants singing behind closed doors, desirous 
of avoiding subsequent comment from suspicious and disapproving neigh- 
bors, can hardly be made to raise their voices to suitable levels. Even when 
taken miles out of earshot, it is difficult to put them at sufficient ease to se- 
cure natural tones. Not so with the Eskimo, who had no precedents of fear, 
like the Indians, and who sang with naturally beautiful, untrammelled 
tones. 

Considerable refinement of singing is required to produce accurately 
the chromatic scale of modern Europe, containing twelve tones within the 
octave. This does not by any means represent the most refined interval 

%* The old pre-Platonic Athenian aristocrats are said to have practiced assiduously for half 
a lifetime of childhood and youth on quarter tones in order to be able to appreciate and sing 
them. Aristoxenos laments that fashions in education had changed and the older enharmonic 
was no longer current in the repertoire of the amateurs.—F. C. L. 


3? Walter R. Miles, Accuracy of Voice in Simple Pitch Singing, Psychological Monographs, 
16: 65, 1914. 
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* H. H. Roberts, Ancient Hawaiian Music. 
8° Transcribed by the writer for the American Museum of Natural History 
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singing possible, it is true. Witness certain Greek and Hindu scales. But 
even these, it is said, are more matters of theory than actual practice, 
larger intervals than those of contiguous scale tones being commonly 


singing is 


regarded by the average performer of considerable training in modern 
Europe as a small step from any given note. It would therefore be expected 
that a scale of some five, six, or seven tones within an octave would repre- 
sent a mean between absolute crudity or simplicity of octave division, and 
reasonably fine distinctions such as semitones or even quarter-tones. Thus 
one would expect to find in primitive music in general not merely some de- 
rived scales of only two or three tones, but a comparatively large number 


containing five, six, or seven within the octave. And this is exactly the situa- 


Once even a small series of tones is established, such as those standing 
in intervalic relation of first, fourth, fifth and octave, in any inversion, 
sol, accord- 
ing to the position of the intervals and the choice of a ground tone. Such 
scales are exceedingly common in all primitive music, the ancient Hawaiian 
ase in point. Many Hawaiian tunes are confined to these tonal 


Indian 


songs also offer examples of limited tonal material. Some that come in- 
stantly to mind are the long series of ceremonial songs connected with the 
girls’ adolescence ceremonies among the San Carlos Apache,*® chiefly con 
fined to the interval of a fourth. These songs are not only limited tonally, 
but structurally. Naturally, little in the way of structural development can 
occur. But along wi‘h tunes actually limited to two or three tones, others 
tonally more colorful exist. It would be impossible to state positively that 
although it seems probable. 
However, if they are older, there is no reason why they should not have 
survived into an age when greater tonal possibilities were recognized, nor 
why limited tonal groups of different sorts may not have come into exist- 
without being neces 
sarily coalesced into something accepted as a more complete scale. 
Divided levels are observed in many of the more limited tunes; in others, 
a pronounced preponderance of one tone over the rest. This is what might 


ut never pub 
lished. The great antiquity of adolescence ceremonies in the religious activities of primitive 


peoples is apparently established. Presumably, though not actually capable of proof, the 
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be expected. In understanding the nature of derived scales and their proba- 
ble, but not necessarily, relative primitiveness according to the kind and 
number of tones involved, the weighting of the tones as described on pp. 93, 
94, is particularly valuable. The skeleton structure of the derived scales of 
some Hawaiian chants containing more than the two or three tones indi- 
cated above is seen to consist of these same tones in heavy preponderance, 
around which lie a number so fugitive by comparison with them as to re- 
semble sparks struck off in the process of hitting them. As Mr. Herzog has 
intimated,*® such fleeting tones may be only bad hits at the levels in mind 
as ideals. It is true that they generally lie within a degree or a degree and a 
half of the principal tones. But it is also equally probable that the process 
of playful variation is at work, and that the fluctuations are there by in- 
tention. Certainly a great many accurate hits occur in proportion to few 
inaccurate ones. In other Hawaiian songs of the old school, the ephemeral 
tones range somewhat farther afield and become more definitely melody 
structure tones. 

Taking the three suppositional early tonal groups postulated above, 
i.e., do, fa, sol; sol, do, re; do, re, sol; it is but a step in combination and 
octave transposition to arrive at four-toned groups which might be repre- 
sented by do, re, fa, sol; re, fa, sol, do; fa, sol, do, re; sol, do, re, fa;—the 
first and third of which, at least, occur very commonly. It is seen that at 
once the major second and minor third are introduced, and that by shifting 
the ground tone from do to some other of the tones, the interval relations 
become shifted and groups like our la, do, re, fa (to take the first and trans- 
pose the ground tone), or re, sol, la, do (to take the fourth), are achieved, 
among others. These two are also very commonly encountered in primitive 
music, complete or with a single tone omitted. The Snohomish Indians, and 
many other peoples, make frequent use of combinations like re, fa, sol, or 
la, do, re. Perhaps such evolutionary schemes, which, however, I do not 
claim have been universal, might account for the readier appreciation of 
minor over major thirds among certain peoples, during historically long 
periods. Efforts to fill gaps such as that between re and fa in the four 
toned group do, re, fa, sol, might bring about all sorts of thirds. 

Further transposition of do (or substitutions of the different levels 
as ground tone) in a groupsuch as la, do, re, fa (the first transposition postu- 
lated above), might result in a group which we could represent by mi, sol, 
la, do, in which the major third (by inversion) and the minor sixth would 
appear. Or another combination like re, fa, sol, te might be conceived of, 


40 Op. cit., 220. 
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with a hypothetical do. A shift of ground tone in the fourth transposed 
group mentioned above (re, sol, la, do) could produce mi, la, ti, re, in terms 
of a do not heard. These cases of do understood rather than heard would of 
course probably occur only when other tonal combinations containing do 
had become familiar as groups, on which the new combinations could be 
superimposed because of the presence of intervals common to both series, 
thus enlarging and expanding the range of the tonal groups. Already it 
begins to be apparent how almost infinite are the possible combinations, 
which sooner or later would introduce all of the peculiar (to us) tonal group- 
ings encountered in primitive music. 

Once theorizing begins, and various intervals become fixed in conscious- 
ness even without theorizing, it is seen that there are many other ways of 
experimenting and arriving at scales. One that would eventually result in 
the simple Pentatonic of varying modes containing both major and minor 
thirds, is that of building by fifths. Thus, from a hypothetical fundamental, 
c, the fifth, g is found. The fifth of g is d, which may be used in the second 
octave, or transposed so as to fall next to the original fundamental, c. The 
fifth of d is a, thus giving the fourth tone of the group, now composed of 
c, d, g, a. The fifth of a is e, which transposed down an octave, falls next 
to d, and with this much of the cycle the first mode of the Pentatonic, 
c, d, e, g, a, is the result. 

Another Pentatonic mode might be obtained by working downward a 
fourth from c, as a starter, to g, and from g down a fourth to d, all in the 
same octave, but further progression by fourths would require octave 
transposition upward to secure a tonal group lying within an octave com- 
pass. By combining fifths and fourths in one process, it might be achieved 
more readily. Thus with c, as a starter, g, the fifth, might be also conceived 
as a fourth below c, in the lower octave. Going up a fifth from this brings d, 
and down a fourth from d brings a, and up a fifth from a brings e. This is 
only one of several possible progressions which would result in one or 
another of the modes of the Pentatonic, without resorting to octave trans- 
position. 

Another type of scale could easily be created by a slightly: different 
fashion, such as building up from c by fourths, when at the second leap 
the minor seventh of the original level would appear. This could be reached 
in another way. Taking a fifth, g, above a fundamental c, and either its 
octave below, or the octave of the fundamental, above, both fourth and 
fifth are present as intervals, if not as degrees above a fundamental. Now 
taking the same intervals from the fifth, g, as a new fundamental, the major 
second, d, of the original fundamental appears in beth octaves. If we as- 
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sume that the interval of a fourth has become familiar as the result of hear- W 
ing the relation between the original fifth g, and the octave of the funda- Pp 


mental c, then by striking a fourth above this fundamental and taking it, 


f, as a new level and finding its fourth both above and below, this tone 0 
would be the minor seventh from the original level. One might then de- ¢ 
velop a scale represented by b flat, c, d, f, and g, a Pentatonic, in mode I. t 
There are almost endless ways of building. None requires very much in the f 
way of tonal memory, and all involve only the simplest tonal relationships, I 
although it must be admitted that as original inventions they were probably é 
long in coming. Since by many of these methods the minor third is intro- 1 
duced in several capacities and the major only after considerable juggling, | 


this may have greatly affected certain musical histories, in fact many of | 
them. 
This brief excursion into hypothetical histories of primitive melody and 
early theoretical scale building merely serves to show in how many ways, 
by no means all illustrated, similar results may be achieved through simple 
and probably unconscious play, wholly without instrumental experience, 
or by not particularly difficult experimentation with the aid of instruments, 
especially strings. In the nature of the case, Pentatonic scales would be hit 
upon often. Since to accomplish the first steps doubtless required a very 
long time among different peoples, certain tones or combinations probably 
served lengthy apprenticeships, during which the interv zis established may 
have become those habitually stressed in later, more expanded tonal groups. 
It is impossible in the light of such analyses, to consider only one historical 
or one psychological origin, even of identical modes, as certain writers have 
been prone to do. Many songs hastily classed as Pentatonic, because they 
do contain the tones of the Pentatonic scale in some one or more of its five 
modes, are seen by their derived skeleton scales to be at bottom quite 
different. Again, just because tonal groups which comprise less than a 
Pentatonic may nevertheless fall, or be arranged to fall, on degrees coinci- 
dent with some of the degrees of a Pentatonic mode, is no justification for 
classing them as belonging to ‘“‘the Pentatonic system,” any more than 
fitting Pentatonic to Major and Minor scales of modern Europe of which 
they may seem to be incomplete representatives. Not even when full 
Pentatonic scales are found in some of the songs of the same people, is it 
justifiable, without a knowledge that such a theoretical scale exists among 
the people in question. The song with less tones may have had a very differ- 
ent history from that with more. Generally speaking, the more tonally 
limited are, naturally, to be regarded as the parents of later, more de- 
veloped scales, including the pentatonics of various types in different lands, 
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while these, in turn, in divers ways, have in practice and theory probably 
preceded and certainly survived into, the ages of more complex scales.‘ 

On the other hand, the privilege of selecting only a few out of a number 
of tones in a familiar group for the material of a given song may not be 
denied primitive singers. Choice and restriction is as much of an art evolu- 
tion as elaboration and complexity. Thus, also, perhaps numerous Russian 
folksongs, based on pentatonic scales of contiguous degrees, as well as large 
numbers based on certain hexatonic scales, may have a sort of selective 
art-history, even though the selection may have been unintentional rather 
than deliberate. But at the same time this principle of choice and restriction 
may not be used as a sine qua non of explanation for scales it is desired to 
fit into larger systems. When ceremonial songs of certain types tend to 
follow tonal (as well as structural) patterns, while those of other types in 
the music of the same people present more extended tonal material, the 
case for choice and restriction is more clear, but the more limited songs may 
be survivals of fortuitous developments rather than examples of cultural 
exclusion and simplification. Only where music has progressed to a fair 
degree of melodic elaboration, where numbers of tones are known and 
handled with facility, may the selection of a few, which probably would not 
be placed in such combinations as they occur through any natural course, 
be plausibly ascribed to the use of a specially tuned instrument, or to some 
particular stylistic preference. 

PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OI 
CHARACTERIZING Exotic AR1 

Primitive music is a difficult field. The subject is extremely technical, 
involving as well a knowledge of physics, music history, dancing, and art 
form in general, psychology, languages, ethnology, to mention only the 


most vital. Great difficulties lie in the way of bringing a knowledge of any 
exotic music to even those readers who should be most interested—mu 
sicians, and ethnologists whose knowledge of music is often limited. In 
writing for any audience, it is always preferable to use a language and terms 
easily comprehended, though if, in matters of primitive psychology, they 
(and the investigator as well) could thoroughly understand the language of 
the people in question, much would be revealed that must perforce remain 
obscure. In writing for musicians and for a public which, if it knows any- 
thing of music, is acquainted with the usual European notation, it has al- 


"! Moore, op. cit., 29 ff., has unwittingly shown, from a different point of view, the middle 


position of the Pentatonic in the history of scale development. 
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ways seemed justifiable to me to employ this notation, modified where 
necessary. Practically speaking, it is impossible to represent written music 
in a way to convey all that is heard to one relying solely on visual records. 
It is true that for recording purposes the most mechanically accurate tran- 
scriptions compatible with practical considerations should be employed, but 
in material intended for general perusal and comparative purposes, esoteric, 
individual systems of notation, evolved by various investigators, only serve 
to obscure the problems. The argument for using them is weakened by the 
fact that variations in performance from rendition to rendition tend, in 
most cases, to be large enough to offset the advantages gained, except for 
those minute variations which are of psycho-biological rather than of 
musical or anthropological significance. 

In describing the music, we must use more or less familiar terms, or 
invent new ones which, if too many, will discourage all readers except a 
mere handful of specialists from taking the time to learn them. Many terms 
in wide usage mean now one thing, now something else. Because no others 
so well suit the purpose, they continue to be employed in several senses. The 
fact that some terminologies have rather different connotations in Europe 
than in America complicates the situation. It becomes the old problem 
again of splitting hairs over meanings, apparently impossible to avoid 
entirely in any science, tiresome as it is. It is necessary to be extremely care- 
ful, in the scientific musical field, as in others like psychology, to avoid in- 
curring bitter criticisms from people who can not, or will not, comprehend 
our meaning. 

Aside from questions of particular terminology, however, there have 
been creeping into the writings of many who discuss primitive music in one 
way or another, generalizations which, like those concerning scales, are 
made and passed on until they gather credence out of all proportion to the 
degree of evidence. Many such remarks are made about American abo- 
rigines, as if they were a unit, when every ethnologist with field experience 
in more than one area knows how diverse they are. European writers 
not as familiar with American ethnology as they might be, tend to speak of 
the Indians as a unit, but they are not without example from the home 
circle. Since the Indians are so diverse in language, material culture, social 
organization and religion, is there any reason why the music of so vast a 
conglomeration of cultures should be the one trait expected to fall into 
more or less uniformity? 

In common with all primitive music, as opposed to that of civilized 


peoples, it has some few similarities, such as the pronounced propensity to- 
ward monophonic music; great variety of tone groupings and, so far as 
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known, absence of established norms; prevalent, but not invariable ir- 
regularity of meters; more or less undeveloped melodic structures where 
perhaps the most common device for lending length to compositions is rep- 
etition of the same units over and over, rather than expansion and develop- 
ment of themes; and a paucity of musical instruments, particularly those 
with wide tonal possibilities. At first glance any parallels between primitive 
and classical European music might seem improbable. But all along the 
line are found, if not in one tribe, then in another, traces or beginnings of 
features now developed in civilized music. Thus appear melodic sequences, 
complete and partial; internal expansion and contractions of little melodic 
themes; terminal extensions, inversions, melodic rhyming and the like. In 
structural forms, as in scales, are also evident many different combinations 
and forerunners of pronounced styles, hints of ways of musical thinking 
divergent from our own, which narrowed long ago into special channels 
from which it is only now emerging. 

One of the most interesting, if comparatively rare, devices found in the 
music of North American aborigines is that of modulation. It is interesting, 
not only because it is rare, but because it signifies an important step toward 
thematic development, and because it is at present a marked feature of 
European music—one which we consider beautiful, with endless possibili- 
ties of richness. Where modulation occurs in Indian tunes it is rudimentary, 
so far as I have noted it, but it is encountered frequently in the songs of the 
Copper Eskimos. Modulation, as a term used here, has exactly the same 
connotation as in European music. It consists of a shift from a tonal setting 
having a given ground tone, to another tonal setting with the same or a new 
ground tone, accomplished through progressions employing pitches or 
intervals common to both tonalities. Copper Eskimo songs frequently do 
just that, and the melodies may return by a similar process to the original 
setting with which they started.” 

Let us discuss some frequently repeated generalizations about American 
Indian music. It is often said to be all ceremonial, whereas this is very far 
from the truth. Indians have their secular as well as religious songs in great 
numbers. Unfortunately ethnologists have been prone to kill several birds 
with one stone by collecting the music of ceremonies which they were study- 
ing for other reasons than merely the music, leaving untouched the less con- 
spicuous topical songs. Thus most American Indian music which has been 
published is of a ceremonial nature. Some tribes may have less secular 


* An examination of songs 49, 66, 83, 100-101, 102-104, 124, 135, 137 in the Copper Es 
kimo collection will reveal modulatory principles at work. 
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music than others, it is true, but probably very few completely lack secular 


songs. 

The songs of most tribes where singing is indulged in freely are likely to | 
number hundreds or even thousands. The ceremonial life may involve 
hundreds of special songs, as many as forty or fifty belonging to any one I 
particular ritual. Often those of a special -eremony are more or less similar, . 


for in many tribes there does appear to be a tendency toward melodic pat- § 
terns to correspond with functional patterns in ceremonies and the like. 
While this cannot be categorically stated to be true of all tribes‘or cere- 
monies, it is sufficiently common to be noteworthy, and to furnish a pitfall i 
for those who generalize on the music of a single tribe with only the songs I 
of one or two ceremonies to go on. This trait may even involve tonal 
groupings, to say nothing of meters, rhythms, melodic composition and ; 
peculiar habits of style, such as turns, flourishes, voice tricks, and so on. | 
Where so many songs are concerned, work on even two or three thousand, 
culled here and there over all of North America, is hardly enough on which i 
to generalize about North American Indian music as a whole. ; 
We hear much about the descending trend of American Indian melodies, 
as if the tunes of other countries did not, for the most part, likewise descend ‘ 
in trend, or end with a falling inflection. Then, too, many Indian melodies do 
not fall, but fluctuate about a general level lying somewhere midway of the 


tonal range. Some Indian tribes, it is true, exaggerate the falling trend. 
This is specially the case with songs of certain ceremonies like the Morning 
Star, practiced by the Pawnee, which present the same melodic themes in 
progressively lower octaves. But descending trend and particularly descend- 
ing endings are worldwide phenomena. On this point Max Meyer says: 
The normal end of a mental process is, of course, characterized not by strained 
but by relaxed attention; for strained attention means continued mental activity. 
It is natural, therefore, that a melody ends with a falling inflection. . . . 
Not so long ago, we always received with some degree of surprise melodies 
which began on low and gradually worked up to high pitches.“ 


#3 Max Meyer, American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 14: 456, 1903. 
“ The réle of expectation of course assumes importance in our pleasurable acceptance of 

such stimuli, as in the judgment of consonant intervals (provided the stimuli are not too hack ' 

neyed), and expectation is affected by experience. On the other hand, the unexpected causes 

annoyance, or at any rate, amusement. Only four possible courses are open to melody,—(1, 2) 

more or less continuous descending or ascending trends, (3) progression at about one level, 

or (4) excursions above and below it—around it. Some fundamental psychological principle 

appears to account for descending trend being widely employed. Progression at about one 

level is not uncommon, but lacks interest. Ascending trends appear to be correlated with effort 
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A recent article by an acknowledged authority on North American 
Indian music sums up some of the outstanding features of American 
Indian singing as opposed to European, giving the impression that the 
traits mentioned are peculiar to the Indians. A wider acquaintance with 
primitive music in genera] would make it clear that some of these traits 
mentioned are not merely Indian, but rather are common to all primitive 
groups, so-called, or at any rate, are found widely outside of North America. 
Thus under Racial Peculiarities we read, p. 652: 


A second racial peculiarity is the Indian custom of spacing the accents unevenly 
in song. The spacing is not always determined by the words, as instances have been 
noted in which the words are accented differently in speaking and singing. 


This is by no means merely an Indian trait but is found toa marked degree 
in rudimentary music the world over. Again: 


Another racial peculiarity is the ability to dispense with rests. A difference is seen 
in singers, the old Indians not requiring a pause for breath during a long melody, 
while Indians of the present generation introduce eighth-note rests when needed for 
taking breath. 


This is also not a peculiarly racial trait. The Hawaiians are notorious for 
being able to sing long chants without breath-taking. The old Italians could 
do the same. 


A further peculiarity, so general that it may be considered racial, is a pulsing of the 
voice on prolonged tones, 


but this is also found in Polynesia. As another racial trait is mentioned the 
divorce of words from song, that is, the fact that many Indians songs do not 
contain intelligible words, but only burden syllables. This surely is not 
merely Indian. It is stated, p. 651, that while some of the vocables in the 
meaningless syllables may be recognized and written out, as ho-ho or hi-hi, 
generally it is impossible to represent vocalization by letters. I do not quite 
comprehend the meaning of this sentence. It is true that many burden sy]- 
lables are used in songs by different Indian tribes; I have noted hundreds 
with such syllables as hi ya, ho ya, he ya, hen nu, hin nu, to give only a few, 


but practically all can be phonetically expressed. Under the head of Per- 


or restlessness, if not as fundamental concomitants, at least as long-established custom in 
thinking. Too excursive melodies, if not well designed, tend to annoy by their failure to satisfy 
the demands of expectancy, or if well-planned, to amuse. But it is not possible, in the scope 
of this paper, to exhaust this subject. 

Frances Densmore, Peculiarities in the Singing of the American Indians, AA 32: 651 
661, 1930. 
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sonal Peculiarities, examples are given from different parts of the country 
without subheadings. There it is stated that a falsetto tone is rarely heard 
(meaning, presumably, in the music recorded by the author, but reading as 
if it applied to Indians in general). Navaho vocal music is full of it. In fact, 
it amounts to a tribal style, and I have heard it in Siouan as well as in 
Iroquois songs. Falsetto singing other than Indian is, of course, rather well 
known. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) An attempt has been made to show that the organization of tonal 
and rhythmic elements into designs creating melodic composition is a phase 
of musical art quite as important to study as the tonal material itself. Be- 
cause these designs are the products of people in less developed stages of 
culture does not necessarily imply that they are negligible art factors. Nor 
is it true that such as are found are always subordinated to poetic forms. 

(2) An effort has been made to point out that, in the absence of know- 
ledge of the existence of theoretical scale norms postulated by a people 
whose music is under discussion, it is not legitimate to attempt to assign 
derived scales to any preconceived “‘system,”’ since the tonal materials used 
in such cases really are not scales at all and tend to be numerous and varied 
in any group. In regarding them as scales we are reading in meanings from 
our own cultural background. It can be demonstrated how many are the 
ways in which tonal groups superficially alike may have developed paral- 
lelisms. The problem of deriving scales, or tonal materials ranged in order 
of pitch and prominence, from songs by the objective method alone is ex- 
ceedingly complex. Absolutely essential to a complete understanding of 
melodic development is a knowledge of the genetics of intervals, and of 
consonance and dissonance, whether these terms are used in a harmonic or 
a melodic sense. 

(3) On the basis of the foregoing discussion it becomes clear that all 
“Pentatonic” scales do not belong to one “‘system,’’ and it is also patent 
from collected material that Pentatonic scales are not typical of either 
Scotch or Russian folksong, as has been commonly supposed. Presumably 
similar generalizations regarding the Pentatonic character of other national 
musics require investigation. Even if Pentatonic scales are discovered to be 
the main types found in these musics, the questions of mode and position 
of the ground tone remain paramount and should never be overlooked. 

(4) The weighting of tones derived from primitive songs not only reveals 
tone-color preferences but probably also historical developments in interval 
relationships. Not all “‘off-pitch’’ thirds may be relegated to the class of 
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neutral thirds as representing efforts to compromise between major and 
minor thirds or to divide equally the interval of the perfect fifth. The pro- 
duction of thirds is influenced by factors not yet fully understood, but it is 
not beyond the range of possibility that many so-called primitive peoples 
are in a stage of musical growth where the difference in color between major 
and minor thirds is becoming appreciated, and where the plays between 
them are not hit-or-miss attempts, nor yet fine efforts at compromise, but 
are made for their aesthetic effects. 

Primitive music is merely one valuable approach to the problems in- 
volved in the general laws of growth and development of human institu- 
tions. The theories of independent origin from similar physical, physiolog- 
ical or psychological conditions, parallelisms, convergence, limitations of 
possibilities, borrowing, and the like, arise here as in all other social phe- 
nomena. But in an attempt to solve these problems no motto could be more 
useful than a warning of Andrew Lang’s, 


. we ought especially to distrust any hypothesis which, in complex matter, pro 
fesses to colligate all the facts.” 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


* Andrew Lang, Introduction to Anthropological Essays in Honor of E. B. Tylor, p. 4. 
Oxford, 1907. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE STUDY OF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 
BASKET-MAKERS! By GENE WELTFISH 


ASKETRY, as one of the most ancient products of American Indian 

handicraft, is peculiarly useful for comparative study. It can be ap- 
proached and controlled technically from many points of view, because 
in the basketry art the fundamental mechanical factors involved in the 
technical process objectify themselves in the product and are not lost in 
the process of making. In controlling basketry for comparative purposes, 
a variety of problems come up—including problems of technical criteria 
and description, questions of the stability and comparability of technical 
traits, problems of exact allocation, and in the comparative study itself, 
questions of chronology or allocations in time and the general methodologi- 
cal problem of in how far the basket-making art can be used as a key to 
cultural and physical relations of native groups, past and present. It is 
important also to weigh technical details and peculiarities. Such as are 
unique, that is, with a very limited distribution, or such as can be shown 
to be independent of mechanical factors, are more significant for history 
than such traits as have a very wide range of distribution, or are clearly 
the results of functional or mechanical factors of the process. 

Certain of these questions I have considered elsewhere.” In the present 
discussion I have concentrated attention on a typological consideration of 
the North American prehistoric material, and the historical problems sug- 
gested by it. 

Prehistoric basketry material from sites north of Mexico, which I have 
analyzed, falls on a technical basis into five general types. For conven- 
ience, I refer to these types in the following in terms of the sites or regions 
with which they are primarily associated. In this way the types are South- 
western, Ozark Bluff Dweller, Lovelock, Snake River, and California Cave. 

These five types can be adequately characterized on the basis of several 
technical traits which are in no way mechanically interdependent. For coiled 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association and the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society, Poughkeepsie, New York, December 28, 1929; revised. Fellow of The 
National Research Council. 

2 Prehistoric North American Basketry Techniques and Modern Distributions, AA 32: 
454-495, 1930. The present discussion is essentially supplementary. In the former paper refer- 
ences to the location of material and to publications were made; where the same material is in 
question, I have not repeated the references. 

Other aspects of the problems are considered in Technique and Design in North American 
Basketry (in ms.), and in Notes on Prehistoric Southwestern Basketry (in press). 
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basketry these are: direction of work, whether to left or right as the work 
is held by the basket-maker; the surface of the basket worked, whether 
inside or outside; the foundation, as regards the number and form-arrange- 
ment of the elements; and the character of the stitch, whether interlocked, 
non-interlocked, or split. For twined basketry, the technical traits are 
direction of work, surface of the basket worked, the upward or downward 
lean of the stitch in the direction in which the work proceeds, and the 
nature of the warps. 

Southwestern prehistoric material includes Basket Maker, Cliff Dwel- 
ler, and some sporadic material, such as “‘Ancient Pueblo.’* Basket Maker 
material is predominantly coiled ware; it has been found north and south 
of the San Juan drainage, in southern Utah, northeastern Arizona, and 
southwestern Colorado, at sites classified as Basket Maker and Post-Basket 
Maker. The sites have also yielded a few pieces of twilled ware. Cliff Dwel- 
ler material includes coiling and twill-plaiting and comes from this same 
general region. In Cliff Dweller remains yucca-ring baskets predominate 
over coiled ware. Except for the appearance of twined basketry at Palatki 
and in material called “Ancient Pueblo,” twined basketry is unknown ir 
prehistoric Southwestern material. 


Southwestern type coiling can be characterized as made toward the 
worker’s left, with the inside surface the worksurface and with non-inter- 
locking stitches. Within this type there are differences in foundation 
Basket Maker and Cliff Dweller are made on two-rod-and-bundle-tri 
angular foundation, and on two-rod-and-reed-triangular foundation; with 
occasional specimens on rod-surrounded-by-bundle foundation. A third 
kind of foundation found in prehistoric coiling of the region, which cannot 
be referred to either Basket Maker or Cliff Dweller, is three-rod-triangular 
foundation. The baskets referred to agree in all other particulars with 
Basket Maker and Cliff Dweller types. Exceptional, possibly intrusive, are 
sporadic specimens of one-rod coiling with interlocking stitches; these, 


however, are in material which has not been completely controlled. 

In Notes on Prehistoric Southwestern Basketry, I have enumerated and classified the 
prehistoric material from the region. Therein the distinction of Basket Maker type fr 
Cliff Dweller (by texture of the coiling and the presence of yucca-ring baskets as a typical 
Cliff Dweller product) is called attention to, as well as the presence in the region of three-rod 
triangular foundation coiling, and certain sporadic types which may prove intrusive. Never 
theless, these differences of types are local as compared with the contrast between what I 
refer to as Southwestern type (taking all the prehistoric Southwestern material as a whole) and 
the other four types under consideration. In addition, it should be noted that the San Juan 
area, as pointed out in the discussion referred to, forms a unified area within Southwestert 


prehistoric as a region. 
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The Lovelock type of prehistoric material comes for the most part from 
Lovelock cave, Nevada. It includes, besides coiled ware, twining and 
wicker. I refer to these as Lovelock coiling, Lovelock wicker, and Lovelock 
twining. I have also seen material of this type from sites on the north bank 
of the Columbia river, Washington.‘ 

Lovelock coiling is of four varieties. The predominant variety is on 
three-rod-triangular foundation or two-rod-and-splint-triangular founda- 
tion, worked from the outside and to the left of the worker, with stitches 
split on the inside or non-worksurface, or split both inside and out. The 
two kinds of splitting do not occur together on the same baskets. The 
texture is coarse, running 5-7 coils and 6-10 stitches per inch in the speci- 
mens I have examined.® This variety of coiled basketry, described by Loud 
and Harrington as “‘coarse coiled basketry, 3— or 4-rod foundation,”’ occurs 
in Lovelock cave throughout all the levels from start to finish; only feather- 
ing distinguishes some of this type as of the lowest levels.’ 

A second variety of coiled Lovelock basketry is on three-rod-triangular 
foundation, made to the left of the worker on the outside worksurface 
agreeing in these characteristics with the above. It is distinguished by its 
much finer texture and the fact that the stitches interlock (without split- 
ting). Measurements of texture range 7-11 coils and 17-22 stitches per 
inch.* This variety was found only in the upper two levels.” 


‘ The material I refer to was found by H. W. Krieger of the U. S. National Museum in 
cremation burials near Wahluke, Grant county, Washington, on the north bank of the Colum- 
bia river. The burials were three to eight feet deep in solidified sand and were associated with 
abandoned pit-house village sites. No European artifacts were found associated with the ma- 
terial. Small charrea fragments of coiling and twining were found, as well as some tule mat- 
ting. With Mr. Krieger’s permission, I examined these in Washington in March, 1930. Ma- 
terial now in the U. S. National Museum. 

® The technical distinctions I have made are based on an independent examination of 
Lovelock material, primarily that part of the material which is now in the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, prior to the publication of results by Loud and Harring- 
ton. (L. L. Loud and M. R. Harrington, Lovelock Cave, UC-PAAE 25, no. 1, 1929.) It is clear 
from their descriptions that the varieties of basketry Loud and Harrington refer to are iden- 
tical with those which I arrived at independently. In the discussion I have attempted to cor- 
relate my types with theirs, and with Harrington’s stratigraphic diagrams. This is true also 
of the discussion of twining which follows. 

® Loud, op. cit., 66, gives 2-3 coils and 2-4 stitches per cm. (about 5-7} coils and 5-10 
stitches per inch). This is Loud’s “type a, split stitch.” 

7 Harrington, op. cit., 26. 


8 Loud, op. cit., 66, gives the following measurements: finest specimen 42 coils, 92 stitches 
per 10 centimeters (103 coils, 23} stitches per inch); range of fragments 22-36 coils and 56-70 
stitches per 10 centimeters (53-9 coils and 14-17} stitches per inch). This is Loud’s “type a, 
narrow stitch.” 
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A third variety is on one-rod foundation worked toward the left of the 
worker on the outside worksurface; the stitches are split on the non-work- 
surface, or they interlock. Occasional specimens show this interlocking and 
split-stitch work on the same basket.’ In addition, the stitch splits the 
foundation rod of the course below rather than passing under it. The 
texture of this variety is coarse, ranging from 3} to 6 coils and 34 to 5 
stitches per inch.'® This variety occurred at Lovelock in the upper three 
levels.? 

The fourth variety" of coiling from Lovelock is made on a one-rod 
foundation toward the left of the worker, on the convex worksurface with 
interlocking stitches. The stitch goes under the foundation rod of the 
course below. It does not split the foundation rod as in the other one-rod- 
foundation variety. The texture of this variety is fine, running from 10-12 
rods and 12-16 stitches per inch.” 

The coiled material from Columbia river, Washington, was all worked 
from the outside toward the left of the worker with interlocking stitches. 
Some fragments showed three-rod-triangular foundations, others single- 
rod foundation. In the latter form-foundation, the stitch passed under the 
foundation rod of the course below. In all these characteristics, as well as 
general similarity of texture, this material is iden:ical technically with the 
finer grades of Lovelock coiling, the second and fourth varieties as enumer- 
ated above. The Columbia river fragments were too small and charred to 
make stitch measurements feasible, particularly after examination. 

Lovelock twining is of two varieties, one of which can be divided 
technically into two sub-varieties. The two main varieties are the flexible 
twined basketry and the rigid twined basketry. 

The first variety of flexible twined basketry is made on a double twisted 

® Heye museum specimen 13/4974. 

10 These are Loud’s measurements (0p. cit., 67) (14-24 coils and 14-20 stitches per 10 cm.). 
Loud’s “type b, roasting trays.” 

The description of this type is based on the following four specimens: Heye 13/4668, 
and one Heye specimen for which I have no number; UCM (University of California Museum) 
1/20010, UCM 1/20029. Loud (pp. 65, 67, and pl. 29f) refers to the last one; under “‘type 6, 
bowls” he has also included one specimen, (pl. 29, UCM 1/20014), which I have considered 
as falling into the coarser type of one-rod coiling. 

Apparently no one of the four specimens is the “finer coiled basket on single-rod flexible 
foundation, probably a hat; braided rim, outside once covered with dark downy feathers” 
which Harrington found in his fifth level (Harrington, op. cit., 23 and 26). It is not clear from 
the stratigraphic diagram whether this fine textural type of one-rod coiling is to be associated 
with the fine coiling of the upper two levels. 

2 Loud, op. cit., 67 under “type b, bowls” give measurements of UCM 1/20029 as 52 coils, 
64 stitches per 10 cm. (13 coils, 16 stitches to the inch). 
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fiber warp, with a weft of tule or cat-tail (hence both warp and weit are 
flexible), decorated in overlay of golden color and black or dark brown, with 
design identical both on non-worksurface and worksurface, the stitches 
leaning downward toward the right (in the direction in which the basket 
was worked). These are made in plain and three-strand twining, and some 
wrapped-twine stitches. 

The second flexible variety is made on stick warps (the sticks being 
thin), with weft of cat-tail or other pliable material (hence warp is semi- 
rigid, weft flexible), decorated in overlay of black or dark brown and light 
golden color, with design identical both on worksurface and non-work- 
surface, the stitches leaning upward toward the right. These are made in 


1 


plain and wrapped twining." 

Both these varieties of flexible twined basketry are limited in their 
occurrence at Lovelock to the lower three levels." 

The rigid twined basketry is made on heavy stick warps and has wood 
or splint weaving threads (hence both warp and weft are rigid); design 
is not discernible, except in certain dark stitches which may have been 
dark red or dark brown. The stitches lean downward toward the right. In 
this variety there is plain and twilled-twining.’© Rigid twined basketry 
occurs at Lovelock only in the upper four levels.” 

The twined material from Grant county, Washington, is of the flexible 
type with double twisted fiber warp, decorated in overlay, the design 
being identical both on the worksurface and non-worksurface; the stitches 
lean downward toward the right. They are made in plain twining with 
occasional rows of wrapped twining. In all these characteristics this ma- 
terial is technically identical with the Lovelock first flexible variety of 
twining, as above." 

Lovelock wicker has round stick warps and flat ribbon-like wefts, 
which are woven two strands at a time. Each of these strands has a dull 
and a shiny surface; the two strands are placed one dull surface against the 
other so that the wefts are shiny both on the inside surface and the outside 
surface of the basket. The design is in dark brown bark, one of the weft 

18 Op. cit., pl. 31a, d, e. 

4 Op. cit., pl. 10, 306, S1c (tee weave), and f. See also Heye 13/4995 (decorated with band 
of human hair woven in). 

% Op. cit., 26. 

16 Op. cit., pl. 31g, h, i, k,l 

‘7 Tn connection with this discussion of twining, it is important to realize that the criterion 
of the direction of work (not, however, the lean of the stitch) is not useful comparatively be- 


cause all twined basketry of North America is made consistently in this one direction—to the 
right of the worker, 
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threads having the bark on, and the wefts are so twisted as to give a re- 
verse design on the non-worksurface.'* The border weave is made by turn- 
ing back the warps at right angles and weaving them into themselves back 
to two rows of twining which demarcate body from border.'® The twined 
stitches used agree technically with Lovelock twining of the rigid variety. 
In addition, there is a Lovelock fragment which combines wicker and twin- 
ing in the making of the body of the basket.?® This twined work also is of 
the Lovelock rigid variety, and the decoration is made as those of the 
wicker baskets described above. 

The Lovelock wicker basketry occurred in the second, third, and fourth 
levels exclusively.”! 

A correlation of these Lovelock techniques in terms of Harrington’s 
levels and periods is as follows: 

In the older period (fifth and sixth levels) dexible twining of both 
varieties coexists with the first (coarse texture) variety of Lovelock coiling 
(three-rod-triangular or two-rod-and-splint-triangular) which has feather 
decorations; the flexible twining persists into the lower level of the Transi- 
tional period. 

In the Transitional period (third and fourth levels), wicker appears 
early, flexible twining disappears, and rigid twining appears in the upper 
level along with the third (coarse texture) type of Lovelock coiling (single- 
rod). The twining which makes its first appearance here is the kind which 
occurs on wickerwork. Lovelock coiling of the first type persists, but feather 
decoration has disappeared and colored splints are used. 

In the Late period (first and second levels), the second (fine texture 
type of Lovelock coiling (three-rod-triangular with interlocking stitches 
makes its appearance, probably also the fourth (fine texture) type of coiling 
(single-rod foundation with interlocking stitches). Rigid twining persists 
throughout, as well as both coarse types of coiling. Wickerwork appar- 
ently persists only into the lower level. 

Material called Snake river type comes from a cremation burial near 
Page, Washington, on the north bank of the Snake river about fifteen miles 
from its confluence with the Columbia.” The basketry remains consisted 
of small charred fragments of coiling and twining. 


18 Op. cit., pl. 27 and 28, and pp. 60-64. 

8 The border weave is described also by Loud-Harrington (p. 61). 

Heye 13/4972. 

Op. cit., 26. 

2 Found by H. W. Krieger of the U. S. National Museum. The material was found at a 
depth of eight feet; there were no European artifacts. In the site were also found a corded 
skirt and tule matting. There were no pit-houses associated with the site. Material now in the 
U. S. National Museum. 
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The Snake river type coiling was made on the convex worksurface 
toward the right of the worker, on a multiple splint foundation, the stitches 
split through and through. It is decorated in imbrication and has a false- 
braid edge. The Snake river type twining is very fine, made on a double- 
twisted fiber warp, the weaving thread may have been apocynum; there 
is also some frapped twining on the fragments. 

The Ozark type material has so far been found only in the Ozark Bluff 
Dwellings of Arkansas. It includes some checker and twilling in cane 
splints, as well as some coiling. The coiled material I have examined con- 
sists of two whole trays and one fragment.” The trays are characterized by 
left direction of work, concave worksurface (probably), on two-rod-vertical 
foundation, with stitches split on the non-worksurface. The fragment 
shows left direction of work, single-rod foundation with interlocking 
stitches; the stitch passes under the foundation rod of the course below. 
30th trays have a plaited starting-knot. 

Coiled ware from caves of California is worked toward the right of the 
worker either on the inner or outer surface, has non-interlocking stitches 
(without splitting of any kind) and a multiple-grass foundation. 

Modern material comparable to Southwestern type coil is found today 
in the southwestern United States among the Navaho, Ute, Apache, 
Havasupai, Pima, and Papago. There are some technical differences in the 
work of these tribes, and only Navaho basketry, usually classified in 
museums as Old Navaho, is identical technically with the specific Basket 
Maker type coil. It is known that contemporary Navaho basketry is 
made by neighboring Ute and sold to the Navaho. It is highly probable 
that the old Navaho ware was made by Navahw basket-makers. Dr. P. E. 
Goddard, some years ago, told me that the Navaho claim to have dis- 
continued making baskets because the work was surrounded with a great 
number of burdensome ceremonial taboos and restrictions. The modern 
Ute-made Navaho basketry differs technically ‘rom the theoretical Old 
Navaho and from Basket Maker type coil in that the foundation is three- 
rod-triangular instead of two-rod-and-bundle triangular.* ‘‘Ancient 
Pueblo” coiled basketry from Zufi, Sia, Hopi, and Santa Ana is in all 
particulars like coiled work of the Basket-Maker-Cliff-Dweller specific 
type. 

*3 Heye 11/7258 (Allred Bluff Rockshelter, Benton county); Heye 11/6568 (Indian Bluff 
Rockshelter, Benton county, pit no. 2); Heye 11/7544 (Alum Cave Bluff, Benton county). 

** It is probable that the only coiled baskets made by the Ute on three-rod-triangular 
foundation are the baskets they make for the Navaho. Other Ute coiled basketry is made on 
two- and three-rod-vertical foundation; in such characteristics as non-inter/ocking and left 
direction of work it is consistent with Southwestern type, but it is worked on the convex 
worksurface. Cf. AA 32: 470. 
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Basketry identical in technical characteristics with prehistoric South- 
western type coiling of the three-rod-triangular foundation variety is made 
by modern San Carlos and Jicarilla Apache and Havasupai.” Modern 
Pima and Papago coiled ware differs only in foundation from prehistoric 
southwestern type; it has a multiple splint foundation. 

While these tribes form a rather continuous area of distribution with 
regard to prehistoric sites, it is curious that the Navaho, who are probably 
responsible for the most recently made basketry technically identical 
with Basket Maker coil, live today in practically the same localities as are 
associated with Basket Makers and Post-Basket Makers. It is interesting 
to note, however, in this connection, that the break or opening in Navaho 
band designs which is supposed to have ceremonial significance, never 
occurs in Basket Maker band designs. In the coiled baskets collected as 
“Ancient Pueblo” there is one basket in the U. S. National Museum with- 
out specific pueblo allocation which has a band design in faded dark brown 
or black, and this design has a break. The design is, however, a definite 
imitation of the Navaho “‘wedding basket”’ design.” 

There are suggestive modern parallels for certain of the technical types 
of basketry found at Lovelock: 

The coarse three-rod-triangular Lovelock coiling (first type) is closely 
paralleled in modern Maidu work. Maidu coiling has all the technical char- 
acteristics of this Lovelock material (with the exception of false braid edge 
found on much of this type of Lovelock coiled ware), and in addition has 
decorations in the same style. So much is this the case that one piece found 
at Lovelock has a typical Maidu design and might well be mistaken for a 
piece of a Maidu basket.?” While Maidu work is the closest parallel, Washo 
coiled work can also be compared with this type of Lovelock coiling. 

Both Lovelock types of fine coiling, the three-rod-triangular (second 
type) and the single-rod (fourth type) can well be compared. with modern 
Pomo work, where both the foundation-forms, with the associated techni- 
cal characteristics, are typically used. The coiled material from the Co- 


*5 In a former discussion I classified the work of the Mescalero Apache with the general 
modern Southwest area of basket-making. (AA 32: 470). Since that paper has appeared I have 
studied Mescalero basket-making in the field. As a result, the former conception needs correc- 
tion. Modern Mescalero Apache coiled basketry is definitely an exception to the modern 
Southwest area. While the technique agrees with Southwest in surface worked (concave) and 
left direction of work, the foundations are of the vertical type, two-rod-and-bundle, three-rod 
and-bundle, slat-and-bundle, and the manner of stitching is the equivalent of interlocking 

** USNM 221,415. Collected by F. H. Cushing. This basket is the only one of a total of 
twenty-three coiled “Ancient Pueblo” baskets which I have seen that has a band design. 

27 UCM 1/200,006. The design is illustrated in Loud and Harrington, 65, fig. 14d. 
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lumbia river is also closely paralleled in Pomo work; and note that this 
comparison is supported by the presence of pit-houses in the site from 
which the Washington material comes. 

The flexible twined basketry of both varieties of Lovelock is similar to 
modern Pit River (Achomawi and Atsugewi) and Klamath twining. The 
Columbia river material can be similarly compared. In Harrington’s Early 
Period, this type would thus associate with work similar to Maidu (save 
for the feathered decoration). The northeastern Maidu today make baskets 
in overlay twining identical in all technical respects and even materials 
with Achomawi and Atsugewi. Kroeber considers this Maidu twining to 
have been an instance of a cultural ‘“‘complex’’ which has been taken over 
bodily.*® 

The rigid Lovelock twined basketry compares with work of modern 
Pomo. Note that this Lovelock type and the finer grade of Lovelock coiling 
which is comparable to Pomo work, appear to be contemporaneous at 
Lovelock. 

Lovelock coarse one-rod coiling has no identical equivalents in modern 
or prehistoric work. The one-rod coiled material which occurs in the South- 
western area in association with Basket Maker or Cliff Dweller material, 
as at Grand Gulch, while it is similar in some respects, has stitches fully 
interlocking (rather than split), is somewhat finer in texture, and is made 
on the concave worksurface. At the same time, this Southwestern one-rod- 
coiling is not as fine in texture as the fine one-rod Lovelock coiling with 
which it agrees in interlocking, but disagrees in surface worked. Miwok 
basket-makers today make one-rod coarse coiled ware with split and inter- 
locking stitches on the convex worksurface toward the left of the worker, 
which have a general but not thoroughly convincing similarity to the Love- 
lock coarse one-rod coiling. 

Lovelock wickerwork has no identical modern parallels. While it occurs 
at Lovelock in association with coiling and twining that compare with Pomo 
work, Lovelock wicker is not like the wicker technique used in Pomo seed- 
beaters. On the other hand, it is more like the Pomo work than that of 
modern Hopi and Zufi or of prehistoric Southwestern wickerwork. The 
Lovelock border finish is similar in principle, however, to a border finish 
used occasionally by the Zufii and Hopi.”® 

The Snake river type coiling is identical in all characteristics with 
modern Coast Salish or Klickitat imbricated coiled basketry of the Salish 


28 A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California, BAE-B 78: 415. 
29 O. T. Mason, Aboriginal American Basketry, USNM-R 1902: 262, and figs. 62 and 63. 
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and Sahaptin basketry area. Culturally, the absence of pit-houses with 
this material is suggestive corroboration. 

Ozark coiling is paralleled in modern work in the coiled gambling bas- 
<ets of the Paviotso, Shoshoni, and Plaias tribes.*° 

California Cave type coiling is paralleled in south California in modern 
Yokuts and Mission coiling. Such modern basketry is technically identical 
with it and similar in manner of decoration. 

In a former discussion I remarked “‘of modern technical methods, only 
that of imbrication, as used in the Salish area for decoration of coiled work, 
is absent in the prehistoric material.’' It now appears, from the occur- 
rence of the ancient Snake river basketry, that all techniques of basket- 
making found in modern North America existed prehistorically. 

With this in mind, it seems especially significant that the parallels for 
the prehistoric technical types in all cases are to be found in modern areas 
closely contiguous to the ancient sites. For prehistoric Southwestern, it is 
the modern Southwest basketry area; for Lovelock, the northern Cali- 
fornia-Puget Sound area and the central California area; for Snake river, 
the Salish and Sahaptin area; for Ozark, the Basin area and the Plains; 
for California Cave, the south California area.* In addition, I should like 
to urge that the parallels I have drawn involve closer similarities between 
the ancient and modern basketry selected in each case than could be found 
in modern basketry between the work of the tribes selected and that of any 
other contemporary tribe. These facts lend weight to the theory that we 
are here dealing with cases of historical connection, of the persistence into 
modern times of a basket-making art, in each case in the same general 
region. Whatever the roots or origins of these basketry arts may be, their 
divergent forms and high technical development were already present in 
our earliest remains. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

New York 


39 See my Coiled Gambling Baskets of the Pawnee and Other Plains Tribes. MAITHF-IN 7: 
277-295. 
3 AA 32: 494. 
® The description of these areas will be found in AA 32: 456-458. 
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ANTONIO DE CIUDAD REAL, 
ETHNOGRAPHER By RALPH L, ROYS 


A THE archaeological exploration of the Maya area in Central America 
progresses, we feel an ever increasing interest in the ethnography of 
this and adjacent regions which may have been influenced by Maya cul- 
ture. As yet we may only conjecture which language of the Maya stock 
predominated in the spread of ancient Maya civilization. Consequently, the 
languages of Central America and their distribution are of considerable in- 
terest to the student of Maya culture. 

As the linguistic maps are based partly on present conditions and partly 
on the information from the early Spanish explorers and missionaries, it is 
difficult to account for the scant attention paid to the ethnographic notes 
of Fr. Antonio de Ciudad Real. Not only did he travel extensively in Cen- 
tral America during the latter part of the sixteenth century, but he pos- 
sessed qualifications which make his observations of extraordinary import- 
ance. A linguistic map based upon his notes would differ materially in 
some respects from any that has been published. 

Fr. Antonio de Ciudal Real was one of that remarkable band of Fran- 
ciscan friars associated with Diego de Landa in the conversion of the Indi- 
ans of Yucatan. Except in the case of Landa, little of their work has come 
down to us directly, but they are undoubtedly the sources on which the 
writers of the following century drew for their information. Cogolludo tells 
us that Ciudad Real was the most accomplished Maya linguist of his time, 
and there are reasons for believing with Juan Martinez Herandez that his 
famous six-volume, Gran diccionario 6 calepino de la lengua Maya de Yuca- 
tan, was the work known to us today as the Diccionario del convento de 
Motul. He came to Yucatan in 1573 and died in 1617, and he is said to have 
taken forty years to write this book. If the Motul Dictionary really is 
Ciudad Real’s Calepino (so named from Calepinus’ famous polyglot dic- 
tionary published in 1502), this little known Franciscan monk would appear 
to have been one of the most accomplished lexicographers of his time. 

When Fr. Alonso Ponce arrived in Mexico in 1584 as Commissary Gen- 
eral of the Provinces of New Spain, he speedily saw that his period of office 
was to be anything but peaceful. Not only did the members of the principal 
chapter of the order at Mexico City oppose him and manage to prejudice 
the new Viceroy against him, but Alonso de San Juan, his confidential secre- 
tary, failed conspicuously to cooperate with him. Father Ponce accordingly 
lost little time in sending to the monastery at Tezcoco for another secretary 
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ROYS] ANTONIO DE CIUDAD REAL 119 
who would prove more reliable, much to the dissatisfaction of Fr. San Juan. 
Response to this appeal was made by the young Antonio de Ciudad Real, 
then about thirty-three years old, who had come up from Yucatan to re- 
cuperate, and who now accompanied his superior on his various tours of in- 
spection to the Franciscan monasteries of Mexico, Guatemala, and Nica- 
ragua. The account of his travels is entitled Relacién breve y verdadera de 
algunas cosas de las muchas que sucedieron al Padre Fray Alonso Ponce en 
las Provincias de la Nueva Espafia siendo Comisario General de aquellas 
partes.' The authorship of the book is ascribed to “‘two monks, his com- 
panions, one of whom accompanied him from Spain to Mexico, and the 
other, on all the other journeys which he made and in the hardships which 
he endured.”’ The book, however, appears to have been mostly the work 
of Ciudad Real, the only one of the two to accompany Father Ponce to 
Central America.” 

On this trip to the south, as elsewhere, Ciudad Real rarely failed to in- 
quire as to the language spoken in every town through which they passed. 
From the time they reached the Isthmus of Tehuantepec he was especially 
curious to note whether the local tongue resembled in any way the Maya 
of Yucatan with which he was so familiar. He must have known some 
Aztec, but he does not tell us how conversant he was with that language. 
At least one accomplished nauatlato accompanied the party however. 
Some of his other companions had worked in the Quiché-Cakchikel area 
and were well educated in these languages. Also the party was everywhere 
entertained on their journey by the local missionaries, whether Franciscan, 
Dominican, or Mercenarian, and these priests usually were able to speak 
the language of their own pastorates. 

On April ist, 1586, we find Father Ponce and his party traveling through 
southern Oaxaca and approaching the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. They had 
been for some days in Zapotec territory (see map 1), but when they reached 
the miserable thatched huts of Tequiziztlan after a hard night on the road, 
Ciudad Real did not fail to note that the Indians there spoke a new language 
called Chontal, although a number of Zapotecs lived among them. In recent 
years Kroeber has confirmed Brinton’s earlier suspicion that this language, 
like Seri, belongs to the Yuman stock.’ Passing on to Tehuantepec they 
found themselves again in the Zapotec area which continued through Xuchi- 
tlan (Juchitan). On the return journey some months later they passed 


' In Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espana, vols. 57 and 58 (Madrid 
1872. (2nd edition, 1873). 

2 Relacion breve .... 1: 287-491, 1873. 

§ Serian, Tequistlatecan and Hokan. UC-PAAE, 11: 279-290. 
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through Ixtaltepec and Comitlan in the same neighborhood, which were also 
Zapotec. From Xuchitlan they went to Izuatlan (Ixhuatan), where Ciudad 
Real found Zoque Indians, “whom by another name they call Mixes,” in- 
habiting this town and many others in the district. He notes that this 
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Map 1. Languages of the Pacific coast of Central America, according to Ciudad Real. 


language is very different from the Zapotecan. Evidently Huave was not 
spoken here at this time. Tlapantepec was also Zoque, and not until they 
reached Tliltepec, a league west of Tonala, did they encounter a new lan- 
guage, the Soconuscan. This is said to be the first town in Soconusco where, 
as “in almost all the others of that province, they talk a language which 
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much resembles the Zoque, although they have some words of the people of 
Yucatan.” He goes on to say that, “‘although the Indians of that country 
have, as above stated, a distinct language of their own, they communicate 
and traffic with the Spaniards in the Mexican language, because, as has 
been previously said, this (language) is current as far as Guatemala and 
Nicaragua and even further on.” 

This is rather surprising, as the language of Soconusco has always been 
considered to be Nahuatlan. Only Palacio has mentioned a tongue which 
he designates as the mother language of Soconusco.* 

Ciudad Real confirms the use of Soconuscan in every town through 
which he passed, particularly mentioning Quetzalpalapa, Pixixiapa (Piji- 
jiapan), Mapaxtepec (Mapastepec), Cacalutla, Xoconusco (Soconusco 
Matzapetlauac, Uitztlan (Huixtla), Ueuetlan (Huehuetan), Copulco, Chil- 
tepec, and Ayutla. No mention is made of Tapachula, but it is possible 
that the little group of Tapachultecas on the frontier of Guatemala were 
until recently speaking the language which extended all the way to Tonala 
in the sixteenth century. Most of the writers on the subject are agreed that 
it was closely related to Zoque. 

We know very little of the pre-Columbian history of this long narrow 
district hemmed in between the mountains and the sea. Many of its towns 
are mentioned in Montezuma’s tribute-list,° and Torquemada relates a leg- 
end of how the Olmecas once invaded Soconusco and drove the Pipil in- 
habitants further to the south.’ We cannot but believe that the Pipils were 
earlier invaders of the country. The use of Nahuatl as a secondary language 
may have been a relic of their occupation. The Zoques are considered to 
have been among the earliest inhabitants of the mountainous country on 
both sides of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, but the intrusion of a Maya ele- 
ment into the language of Soconusco, as noted by Ciudad Real is difficult to 
explain. Already in Ciudad Real’s time the population had declined. 
“Formerly it was rich and prosperous, thickly populated with Indians and 
frequented by Spanish merchants, because of the quantity of cacao it pro- 
duced and the great traffic in this which existed. Now it has very few Indi- 
ans, who, they say, do not amount to two thousand. The traffic in cacao 
continues to diminish and passes over to another province further along on 
the same road to Guatemala called that of the Xuchitepecs.’’ Up on the 
hills, however, the prosperous Spanish settlers were employingnegro slaves 
on their cattle ranches. 


* Quoted in Bancroft, Native Races, 3: 760. 
> Seler, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 2: 222 


6 Torquemada, Los veinte i un libros i monarchia Indiana .... , 1: 332. 
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Arriving at Tlilapa four leagues beyond Ayutla, Ciudad Real found the 
Indians speaking a different language, which he neglects to identify for us. 
He tells us that this was the last town of the Province of Soconusco, but 
that “these Indians were foreigners who formerly went there for cacao; and 
when the natives had died out through pestilence and serious diseases, these 
remained in their houses and plantations of cacao, and thus they have a 
different language from the remainder of the Province.’”’ The newcomers 
can only have been the Mams, who have spread noticeably on that part of 
the Pacific coast since Ciudad Real’s time. Here we have another example 
of the tendency of the mountaineers of the Maya stock to descend to the 
hot lowlands and occupy them when opportunity offered. During the nine- 
teenth century the Kekchis have spread in considerable numbers to the 
upper basin of the Rio de la Pasion and southern British Honduras; and 
in the same manner in the seventeenth century the Santa Eulalia Indians 
attempted to settle in the valley of the Rio Ixcan, until they were driven 
back to the mountains through fear of the warlike Lacandones.’ The same 
tendency probably existed long before the Spanish conquest. 

The next stop was at Santa Catalina (de Retaluleu), where the Indians 
are reported as speaking Achi. Modern writers have expressed some doubt 
as to what the Achi language was, but Ciudad Real explains that it was a 
general term comprising ‘‘four (languages) which are the Guatemalteca, the 
Tzutuhil, the Kakchikel, and the Utlateca.’”’ He evidently applies the name 
to the entire Quiche-Cakchikel group. Just what he means by the Gua- 
temalteca language is uncertain, but elsewhere he tells us that certain Indi- 
ans speak “the Guatemalteca, or Achi language, which (in this place) is 
especially distinguished by the term Cakchikel.’’® 

The party proceeded to the capital, now Antigua, by way of Lake Atit- 
lan, and Father Ponce and his secretary afterward traveled extensively in 
the Quiche-Cakchikel area, visiting the various missions of the order. As 
the linguistic data compiled by Ciudad Real in this part of the country cor- 
respond closely with the conditions described by Stoll during the last part 
of the nineteenth century,’ it is hardly necessary to quote the long list of 
towns and villages in which the Quiche-Cakchikel group of languages was 
spoken. 

A side-trip to Nicaragua, however, furnishes linguistic data which will 
be of interest. Leaving Guatemala (Antigua) where Cakchikel was spoken, 
Ciudad Real encountered at Petapa on Lake Amatitlan a new language 

7 \icagatierre Soto-Mayor. Hist. de !a conquista de la provincia de! Itza, 182. 


® Relacion breve, 1: 426. 
® Stoll, Zur Ethnographie der Repubtik Guatemala, 1884. 
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which he does not name. He tells us that it much resembled Achi, as he 
calls the Quiche-Cakchikel group, but that it also contained a number of the 
Maya words of Yucatan. It is evident that he was describing the Pokomam 
language still spoken in that locality. 

Passing Cerro Redondo and Lago del Pino, they stopped at a village 
called Los Esclavos, whose people spoke “‘the corrupt Mexican language 
which is called the Pipil language.”’ This, he tells us, was a recent settle- 
ment occupied by freed slaves whom the government had rescued from their 
Spanish captors. The village appears on a map of the northern portion of 
Central America published in Paris in 1754..° The party went into what is 
now Salvador by way of Jalpatagua and Ahuachapan. They did not en- 
counter any villages of the Sinca and Lenca Indians through whose territory 
they seem to have passed, for they found only the Pipil language spoken 
all the way to the Lempa river. ' 

A league and a half beyond the Lempa river at a village called Oxucar 
they found “‘the Indians of this town and many others of the district speak- 
ing a language called Poton, different from Pipil, and from here to a town 
called Eleuayquin”’ (Eriguiquin) south of the Volcano of San Miguel and 
west of the San Miguel river. By Poton is evidently meant the Lenca lan- 
guage, which has spread at the expense of Pipil since Ciudad Real’s time. 

Ata hamlet called Nicomongoya on the west side of the Goascoran river 
then called Uaxcaran), they entered Mangue territory, which extended for 
four leagues to Nicarahego, near Nacaome. Still circling the bay of Fonseca, 
they came to a small village named Ola on the Choluteca river and about 
a league from Choluteca. It is somewhat surprising to find it stated that 
here the Ulua language was encountered; and it continued to be spoken in 
the hamlets and towns through which they passed in the next few miles: 
Colama, Santiago Lamaciuy, Zazacalo, Condega, and Zomoto. This Ulua 
area probably ended north of the Estero Real, for close to this point they 
passed the abandoned site of Olomega, probably a Naual town, whose in- 
habitants had moved to El Viejo. At El Viejo they found the people speak- 
ing ‘‘a corrupt Mexican language. They call it Naual, and those who speak 
it, Nauatlatos.”” The same Nahuatl dialect was noted at Chinandega; but 
a little further on at Mazatega, Chichigalpa, Pozolteca (Posultega), and 
Cinandega, a language was spoken which Ciudad Real calls Marivio. This 
can hardly be other than that which is called Maribi and Subtiaban by 
modern ethnographers. The latter term, in spite of its wide acceptance, is 
a misnomer if we are to put any credence in the personal observations of 


10 Prévost’s Voyages, vol. 12. Reproduced in Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of 
America, 8: 262, 1889. 
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Ciudad Real, who found an entirely different language spoken in Subtiaba. thi 
~ At Yacacoyaua, only half a league northwest of the present city of Leon, ch 
the Indians spoke ‘‘a language named Tacacho, peculiar to that district.” lez 
Of Subtiaba, an important city in pre-Columbian times, our traveler tells lat 
us nothing except that it was inhabited by Mangue Indians. Less than a ot 
mile outside of town a heavy rainstorm had wet the entire party to the skin, 
and they spent a most uncomfortable night there. The city of Leon was la 
still located on Lake Managua, and it was only some twenty-four years M 
later that it was moved to a site adjoining that of Subtiaba, or Xutiaba, as tl 
Ciudad Real calls it. Although the Bishop and Governor still remained at n 
Leon, the Spanish inhabitants were already beginning to desert the city, t 
which was falling to ruin. It is suggested that this state of affairs was a judg- p 
ment of God on the city because of the murder there of a former Bishop a 
some years before. \ 
Mangue continued to be the language at Mabiti, Nagarote, and Matiara 
(Matearas). At Managua Naual was spoken; but at Nindiri, Masaya, and ( 
all the way to Grenada, Mangue continued to be the speech of the Indians. ( 
At Grenada, Franciscan headquarters for Nicaragua, Ciudad Real ascer- i 
tained that practically all of the Indians under the care of the Order were 
either Mangue or Naual. One of the islands of Lake Nicaragua is mentioned 


as having a language different from either of these, but no name is given. | 

On the return journey to Guatemala a long detour was saved by cross- 
ing the bay of Fonseca by canoe. Here it was observed that the island of 
Ciuatepetl had been occupied by Naual-speaking people, but that Poton 
(Lenca) was spoken on the islands called Quetzaltepetl, La Teca, and Ama- 
pala. The Mexican appearance of so many names of localities where other 
languages were spoken, is probably due to the fact already noted by Ciudad 
Keal: that a large number of these Indians along the Pacific coast were 
bilingual and communicated with Spaniards and other foreigners in Na- 
huatl. 

The party disembarked at Amapal, a Poton village on the mainland, 
and following the coast for two leagues arrived at a hamlet called Tzirama, 
inhabited by Poton and Ulua Indians. Formerly there had been two large 
towns of these Indians, but the seven families of Tzirama were now all that 
remained. Four leagues further on, the attractive town of Omonleo was 
found to be Ulua, and after a journey of still another four leagues they 
reached the San Miguel river close to where they had crossed it on their 
way south. 


Returning to Guatemala the inspection of the Franciscan missions was 
completed and late in August Father Ponce and his secretary set out on 
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the return journey to Mexico by way of Chiapas. The Achi (Quiche-Cak- 

chikel) language was noted at every stopping-place until Matzatenango, a 

league from Huehuetenango was reached. Here ‘‘they speak a different 

language called Mame, in which there are some words that are Achi and 

others that are Mexican; nevertheless it is a language by itself.’’ 

The Mam language was noted at Huehuetenango, Chiantla, Cuchumat- 
lan (said to be located on the upper reaches of the Chiapas river), San 
Martin, Petatlan, and Uitztlan. The description of the route connecting 
the last three of these towns much resembles Stephens’ account of his jour- 
ney through San Martin, San Andres Petapan, and San Antonio de Guista 
two centuries and a half later. At Petatlan we are told that ‘“‘almost all the 
people of that place speak the Mexican language in addition to their own, 
and even in their own they have many of the words of (the language of 
Yucatan.’ Huitztlan was the last town in Guatemala. 

Four leagues from Huitztlan they crossed the same river which they had 
observed at Cuchumatlan, here called the Rio de la Canoa; and a quarter 
of a league further on they arrived at Aquetzpala (Aquespal) in Chiapas, 
famous for the skill of its canoe-builders. Here a new language called Coxoh 
was noted. It evidently belongs to the Maya stock, for we are told that 
the fruit-tree which they call pit is the same as the pich (Calliandra por- 
toricensis, Benth.) of Yucatan. The name, Coxoh, may well be the same as 
that of the town of Cuxhu, not far from Chicomuselo on the southern 
branch of the Cuiapas river, and it seems more than likely that Coxoh was 
the sixteenth century name for the language known today as the Chicomu- 
celteca. Ciudad Real reports the same language as spoken down the river 
at Izcumtenango and at Coapa, six leagues south of Comitlan. Anything 
connected with the Chicomucelteca is of interest, as it has been considered 
by some investigators as being the language most resembling the Huasteca. 

At “Comitlan” the Indians are said to be Quelemes, a nomenclature 
which, Oliver LaFarge writes, has never been satisfactorily defined but 
seems to be generally accepted as Zotzil. Chaneabal is spoken around Comi- 
tan today, and if this has always been the case, then Quelem like Achi would 
be a general term and include more than one language. In Maya Quelem 
means a vigorous young man capable of going to war. Herrera also states 
that Comitan was a Quelem town." The route continued through a number 
of towns designated as Quelem: Amantenango, Teopisca, Chiapa of the 
Spaniards (San Cristobal), Zinacatan, and Ixtapa. 

The Dominican Father in charge of the three Coxoh villages through 


1 Hist. gen. Dec. 3, book 7, ch. 1. 
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which they had passed gave the party an interesting account of the La- 
candon Indians, ‘their stronghold on an island in a lake, their raids on the 
Spaniards and converted Indians, and their manner of fattening their cap- 
tives for sacriice in wooden cages. The entire story recalls to mind Geré- 
nimo de Aguilar’s account of the fate of Valdivia and his companions in 
Yucatan, some seventy-five years before. The Dominican’s informant 
was a christianized Indian who had only recently escaped from one of these 
cages. The fact that this Indian captive, who belonged on the outlying 
ranch of one of the Spanish residents of San Cristobal, was able to overhear 
and understand the remarks of his Lacandon pursuers when he escaped, 
brings up anew the vexed question as to whether these sixteenth century 
marauders are to be identified with the Lacandones of today who speak 
Maya, a language hardly intelligible to any of the Chiapas Indians. On 
the other hand we know that the Christian Indians who accompanied the 
famous expedition into the Lacandon country a century later, had more or 
less trouble making themselves understood. It is possible that the sixteenth 
century Lacandones included both Chol and Maya speaking Indians. 

At Chiapa of the Indians, the modern Chiapas, Ciudad Real states that 
they speak “‘a language which they call Cendal.’’ Whether this was the local 
Nahuatl name for Chiapaneca, or whether it is simply an error, the writer 
does not feel competent to state. 

Tuxtla was the next stop, and here the party found they had reentered 
the Zoque area. Zoque was spoken at Jiquipilas, Tlapanaltepec (Tapana- 
tepec), Tonaltepec, Zanatepec, Oztutla, Nectepec, and Yiloztepec. Three 
leagues further on, at Ixtaltepec, Ciudad Real noted that they had finally 
returned to the Zapotec country. 

In many respects Ciudad Real’s observations will be found to differ con- 
siderably from the data compiled by modern ethnographers, and it is pos- 
sible that his credibility may be questioned. It should be noted, however, 
that he rarely mentions the language of any locality which he did not visit 
himself. 

DEPARTMENT OF MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH, 

TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA, 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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POTTERY ON THE 
MIDDLE COLUMBIA By VERNE F. RAY 


HE manufacture and use of a crude type of pottery in a region removed 

by several hundred miles from the nearest “‘pottery area” came to light 
in the course of field work conducted with the Sanpoil Indians during De- 
cember, 1929, under the auspices of the Department of Anthropology of 
the University of Washington. 

The Sanpoil is a small tribe of Salish speaking people living at present on 
the Colville reservation in northeastern Washington. Before the coming 
of the whites they occupied the territory on each side of the Columbia river 
from about forty miles below the mouth of the Sanpoil river to a point about 
the same distance above. They spoke a dialect closely related to that of the 
Colville on the north and the Okanagan on the west and intermingled freely 
with these peoples, especially the former. Culturally they were a typical 
Plateau tribe. 

The informant who furnished the following information was a Sanpoil 
shaman whose English name was John Tom. He died on March Ist, 1930, 
aged over ninety years, the oldest member of his tribe. Throughout his life 
he lived within the old tribal territory. After the establishment of the reser 
vation he made his home near Keller, Washington, a small village on the 
reservation. Concerning the various uses of clay that he described, he 
spoke for his own tribe only. He knew of no similar practices by “‘outside”’ 
tribes such as the Lakes (Senijextee), Columbia, and Nez Percé, nor had he 
heard of the use of pottery by more remote tribes 

The first suggestion of the use of clay by the Sanpoil came in answer to 
a question regarding the material used for the core of the ring employed in 
one of the hoop and pole games. The game concerned was the variety in 
which a small ring is rolled along the ground and against a small log used 
as a buffer, the pole being thrown after it on the rebound. John Tom’s first 
answer was that iron was used, since it was desirable to have a heavy ring 
Questioned further as to what was used before iron became available he 
answered without hesitation: clay. Damp clay was molded into a small 
ring two or three inches in diameter and before completely dry was wrapped 
tightly with damp or green rawhide in two or three layers. After the rawhide 
had dried and contracted the ring was tough and rigid and of sufficient 
weight. 

John Tom revealed, upon further inquiry, that at least one type of 
clay pot, always supplied with an outer covering of fish skin, was made and 
utilized in former times. It was not used for cooking, but solely for carrying 
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water. Firm white clay, easily available along the banks of the Columbia 
river, was dug for making pots. Other clays were also plentiful but proved 
inferior to the white mud for this purpose. Pots were always built up ina 
form. The ordinary method was to dig a small pit in the firm sands along 
the river bank conforming in shape and size to that desired for the pot. The 
clay, after being worked to the proper consistency by mixing with water, 
was smeared about inside the pit to the thickness of about three-quarters of 
an inch. After roughly applying the clay in this manner the inside was 
smoothed carefully with the hand. The vessel was then left to dry in the 
sun. A thorough drying was accomplished in a short time since the heat 
becomes quite intense along the river valley during the summer and the 
sands are correspondingly hot. When completely dry the pot was removed 
from its place in the pit. The particles of sand adhering to the outside were 
scraped off with a sharp edged stick, leaving a fairly smooth outer surface. 
Unusual irregularities were corrected by moistening the uneven portions 
and smoothing with the hand. This completed the building of the pot 
proper. Firing was never practiced so far as John Tom’s information went. 
He stated that pots would crack if allowed to get too hot. Hardening seems 
to have been satisfactorily accomplished by the heat of the sun alone. 

A cooking basket was occasionally substituted for the pit in the sand in 
which to form the pot. It was necessary to select a basket with a fairly 
smooth inner surface or it would be difficult to remove the pot. In addition, 
it had to be turned out before thoroughly dry to avoid sticking to the basket. 

A pot was never complete without a covering of fish skin. This was 
added for strength, to prevent cracking and possibly to render the container 
more waterproof. The skin of the white or silver salmon (Oncorhynchus 
kisutch) was utilized for this purpose. A green or dampened skin was 
carefully cut and sewn to fit closely around the vessel. Tightly rolled sinew 
from the leg of the deer served as thread. The covering extended over the 
upper edge and down on the inside for an inch or two. Near the top of the 
pot two or three small holes were made, extending through the outside 
covering, the clay, and the inside projection of the skin. Through these 
holes rawhide thongs were threaded and knotted on either side. These 
served to hold the covering in place; they were not used as places of attach- 
ment for a handle since such was never supplied. In drying the skin tight- 
ened; the vessel was then ready for use. 

The commonest shape in which clay vessels were made was identical 
with that of the typical cooking basket; elliptical in cross section, tapering 
gradually from top to bottom.' Such vessels were seldom built as large as 


! Dr. Leslie Spier points out that here we have a striking example of continuity of pattern 
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cooking baskets, however; the depth was often as little as eight inches. 

As stated above, these vessels of clay were used exclusively for carrying 
water; they were always soon emptied for they were not capable of holding 
water over longer periods of time than twenty or thirty minutes without 
damage. 

Clay pots of the type described were in common use at the time when 
John Tom was a boy. He learned the details of their manufacture from his 
mother who made such a vessel and used it for some time during his youth. 
They gradually fell into disuse while he was in his ’teens, at which time 
metal buckets were introduced by the Hudson Bay Company. 

Clay was also used for making the heads of children’s dolls. These were 
rudely molded and attached to bodies of tule or, later, cloth. Clay was never 
utilized for pipes, which were of stone 

The Sanpoil tribe was situated virtually in the center of an area hitherto 
considered as devoid of pottery. In California the use of pottery has been 
recorded for as far north as the Foothill Yokuts-Mono and archaeologically 
for the Sacramento delta. The Klamath and Northern Paiute of Oregon 
made a limited number of articles of clay, but did not make vessels of this 
material. The northernmost extension of pottery in the Plateau area was 
among the Northern Shoshoni of central Idaho. On the east the margin 
was marked by the Rocky mountains where it was probably used by the 
Blackfoot Indians. To the northeast of the Sanpoil the nearest instance of 
pottery making was by the Sarsi of Alberta. From the Sarcee to the Pacific 
coast we find a gap, and proceeding up the coast it is not until we reach the 
Eskimo of southern Alaska that pottery recurs. 

The extensive information gathered by Dr. Gayton concerning pottery 
making by the Yokuts and Western Mono? modifies considerably the 
previously conceived boundary for that trait. Still farther north, in the 
vicinity of Lodi, California, Dr. Nordenskiéld and Mr. Dawson found re- 
mains of a rudimentary form of pottery on an archaeological site. Of these 
finds Dr. Nordenskiéld says: 


The Indians that once inhabited the dwelling site near Lodi possessed no clay 
vessels for cooking their food in, but neither did they have any stones for‘ ‘stone- 


through three mediums. The wooden box of the Northwest Coast is generally considered to 
have determined the squarish elliptical shape which is characteristic of the cooking basket of 
that area. As applied to basketry, however, this pattern did not remain confined to the area of 
the wooden box, but spread over a much wider range including a large part of the Plateau 
area. In the present instance we find the same semi-square form carried over to the manufac- 
ture of vessels of clay. 

2 A. H. Gayton, Yokuts and Western Mono Pottery-Making. UC-PAAE, 24: 239-251, 
1929. 
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boiling.”” No stones of that kind have been discovered in the mound. But this 
method of cooking was, however, nevertheless known to them, only that instead of 
stones they used balls of baked clay. Of such there are hundreds to be found in the 
excavating of the mound. Fragments of these occur in thousands. ... . 

These objects did not, however, constitute our most important finds in the Lodi 
mound, but instead certain fumbling attempts at forming the balls just referred to 
into small bowls of burnt clay. These are however only quite small, and cannot 
be supposed to have served for anything beyond cups for holding paint, or such 


To the north and east, in Oregon, Dr. Leslie Spier discovered the use of 
clay for dolls, pipe bowls, etc., by the Klamath and Paiute. He says of the 
Klamath: 

Their [little girls’] dolls are made of clay with modeled eyes, nose and mouth, 
but are not dressed. 


Also: 


Such [pipe] bowls are usually of clay (spau'wan) according to my information 
but sometimes of stone. .... 


And of the Paiute: 


The Northern Paiute [of Oregon] make clay figurines representing horses and 
other animals, corrals, etc. according to my informant. The Klamath did not.‘ 

This data on the use of clay brings us into the Plateau area and a step 
nearer the Sanpoil. Since the Klamath and Oregon Paiute occupy territory 
intermediate between the California pottery makers and the Northern 
Shoshoni, a possible connection is implied. However, the Northern Shos- 
honi, who made actual vessels of clay, lie nearer to the Sanpoil. 

Dr. Lowie states, concerning the utilization of pottery by the Northern 
Shoshoni: 

“Cd go-wi towE,” earthen pots, were referred to by several of my informants, 
and an old woman professed to have seen some in her youth. The existence of pot- 
tery is affirmed by Lewis [1805-6], who speaks of “pots in the form of a jar made 
either of earth, or of a white soft stone.”’ Still more explicit is a statement by Ross 
[circa 1810], who pronounces the Shoshoni the best of western potters. “The clays 
to be found all over their native soil are of excellent quality, and have not been over- 
looked by them.” Reference is made to cylindrical kettles and water-jars with stop- 


pers, which were also used for holding fish, oil and grease.® 


Further evidence for the use of pottery in this area has been revealed 


3 Erland Nordenskiéld, Modifications in Indian Culture through Inventions and Loans. 
Comp. Ethnog. Series, 8: 35-36 (Géteborg’, 1930. 

4 Leslie Spier, Klamath Ethnography. UC-PAAE, 30: 1-338, 1930. 
5 Robert H. Lowie, The Northern Shoshone. AMNH-AP, 2: 177, 1909. 
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f through the archaeological work of Mr. Schellbach in and about the Snake 
. River canyon of central Idaho. A preliminary report on his work states: 


The artifacts include a type of pottery hitherto unrecorded in this region, and 
it differs in form from the pointed base vessels of the Paiute to the south. It is a 
plain, coarse ware, with flat bottom and with a rim of greater diameter than the base. 
Shaped like an inverted truncated cone, it is devoid of neck or shoulders, but is pro- 
vided with a flange around the base.‘ 


This trait was not practiced by the Northern Shoshoni in common with 
all other Shoshonean peoples, however, The Ute and Paiute also made 
pottery, but the Wind River Shoshoni and the Paviotso, both south of the 
Northern Shoshoni, did not.’ Thus, so far as our present information is 
concerned, central Idaho represents a somewhat isolated extension of the 
southern area. 

It appears very unlikely that pottery reached the Sanpoil by way of the 
Shoshoni. The distance separating the two tribes is about 350 miles; how- 
ever, the actual degree of isolation of the two tribes is quite inadequately 
represented by the distance in miles. The intervening territory consisted of 
desert and mountain wastes and was peopled by hostile tribes speaking 
unintelligible languages. Very little intercourse existed; the Sanpoil today 
speak with extreme vagueness of ‘“‘the country beyond the Nez Percés.” 

Dr. Wissler doubts the reliability of his data concerning the former use 
of pottery by the Blackfoot. In his hook, The American Indian, he says that 
certain early information for the Ojibway, Cree, and Blackfoot westward from Win 
nipeg, indicates that they made pottery. .... We see that its extension out into 
Saskatchewan and Alberta is coincident with the distribution of Algonkian-speak 
ing tribes: the Blackfoot, Cree and Ojibway.* 

However, in the paper in which he presents his source material from the 
Blackfoot he states: 

It is not certain that the Blackfoot ever made pottery, though some individuals 
claim such information to have been handed down to the present generation. An 
old woman heard that cooking pots were once made of pulverized rock and some 
sticky material. She never heard of pots hollowed out of stone. A man had heard 
that pots were made a long time ago. They were fashioned of mud and sand. A bag 
of rawhide was filled with sand, greased on the outside and the pot shaped over it 
The sand was then poured out and the bag withdrawn. The pot was filled with fat 
and hung over the fire to harden. When finished, it was tested by boiling water in 
it. Such pots grew gradually harder with use. They were supported by a rawhide 
cord passing around the rim. The cord had to be changed often. He also heard that 


pipes were formerly made of clay and hardened by holding over the fire. During 


® Mr. Schellbach’s Researches in Idaho. MATHF-IN, 7: 123, 1930. 
7 Robert H. Lowie, Notes on Shoshonean Ethnography. AMNH-AP, 20: 226, 1924. 
§ Clark Wissler, The American Indian (2nd ed.), 66, 68, 1922. 
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this operation they were always kept rubbed with fat. Aside from these narratives, mal 
there is no evidence that pottery was used by the Blackfoot. That these statements and 
may represent intrusive traditions is suggested by their seeming parallels among the per! 
Gros Ventre and certain striking agreements with processes employed by the Man- the 
dan and other village Indians.° 

Also: Dr 
Blocks of hard tough clay were cut into the form of a pipe bowl, rubbed with grease im: 
and hardened over the fire and by use. This is in agreement with the tradition con ev! 
cerning pottery but seems unlikely.'” ol 


The Sanpoil were not unacquainted with the Blackfoot in aboriginal M 
times. Occasional trips were made across the Rocky mountains for the ; 
purpose of hunting the buffalo, especially after the introduction of the horse. | . 
The destination was usually the country of the Flathead but the territory is 
of this tribe was contiguous with that of the Blackfoot. The air line distance th 
between the Sanpoil and the Blackfoot was approximately 350 miles, or ‘ 
about equal to that separating the Sanpoil and the Shoshoni. The actual m4 
distance was considerably greater due to the mountains. However, unlike - 
the route to the Shoshoni, the course here followed was well traveled; it re 
followed the Columbia river for some distance and remained in Salish terri- . 
tory the whole way Pp 

Despite all this, a comparison of the techniques of pottery manufacture " 
employed by the Sanpoil and the Blackfoot discredits an historical connec- . 
tion here. The processes of pot formation are exactly reversed in the two | 6 
instances. The Sanpoil built up the pot in a pit dug in the sand, or in a 
basket, while the Blackfoot formed it on the outside of a bag of rawhide. . 
Also the Blackfoot probably cut articles such as pipes from blocks of hard | 
clay, but the Sanpoil definitely did not know this technique. Although this , 
is negative evidence, it may be of some significance. 

To the north and east of the Blackfoot, between the headwaters of the . 
Athabasca and North Saskatchewan rivers, lived the Sarsi Indians. Infor- 
mation obtained by Dr. Edward Sapir and Mr. D. Jenness definitely estab- 
lishes that this tribe used pottery." Moreover, the Sarsi are an Athabascan 
speaking people; therefore the peripheral distribution of pottery at this 
point is no longer restricted to Algonkian speaking tribes. | 


Dr. Sapir reports: 

In the summer of 1921 Mr. D. Jenness learned from a Sarcee Indian named Otter 
that originally his people used clay pots, the manufacture of which they had been 
taught by the Maker. Iron pots were introduced at the same time as horses. To 


® Clark Wissler, Material Culture of the Blackfoot Indians. AMNH-AP, 5: 26, 1910. 
0 Thid., 83. 


" |.dward Sapir, A Note on Sarcee Pottery. AA, n.s., 25: 247-253, 1923. 
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make a pot the clay was kneaded and hollowed out by hand. After it was shaped 
and dried in the sun, it was laid with its mouth towards a fire where the smoke would 
permeate it. This saved it from cracking. It is not entirely clear from this whether 
the pot was properly fired or consisted merely of a dried and smoked clay.” 

Further data indicating the use of a fully fired pottery were obtained by 
Dr. Sapir from two other Sarsi Indians. Clay pipes were used as well, and 
images were modeled from clay to serve as toys for children. Archaeological 
evidence confirms the testimony of the native informants. Two specimens 
of clay vessels unearthed in Alberta are now in the Victoria Memorial 
Museum in Ottawa." 

Only 300 miles separated the Sarsi from the Sanpoil. Moreover, most 
of this distance lay along the much used Columbia trade route. The Sarsi 
were one of the most southerly of the northern Athabascan peoples. Since 
the adjacent territory was Salish, language probably did not prove much of 
a barrier to intercourse. In addition to these general considerations we find 
specific resemblances in the pottery itself. Most significant is the use of un- 
fired pots by both tribes. The presence in each instance of this somewhat 
radical departure from ordinary practice in pottery making materially 
strengthens the likelihood of historical connection. Since the trait would 
presumably have traveled south to the Sanpoil we might well expect to 
find the Sarsi using both fired and unfired vessels and the Sanpoil possessing 
only the cruder type, or unfired ware, which is, indeed, the case. Then, too, 
each tribe made children’s playthings of clay. 

It is with the pottery of the Sarsi, then, that we can link that of the 
Sanpoil with the least possibility of error, if we are to assume a linkage. 
It must be remembered that the clay vessels of the Sanpoil were definitely 
unique, first, in construction—that is, in the use of a pit’ or basket in 
formation and the utilization at all times of a covering of salmon skin 
second, in shape, being uniformly patterned after the cooking basket, and 
third, in function, serving as containers for water in opposition to the or- 
dinary use as cooking pots. The problem of accounting for the presence of 
pottery in this isolated region, to be sure, remains for the future. The de- 
sideratum is further work in the surrounding territory, especially to the 
north. Only then will an interpretation of value be possible. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

8 Tbid., 248-9, 252. 

‘4 The Okanagan, adjoining the Sanpoil on the west, dug pits in the clay, in emergency 
cases, in which they cooked their food by the stone boiling method. They may also have made 
pipes of clay at one time (James H. Teit, The Salishan Tribes of the Western Plateaus. 
BAE-R, 45: 230, 278, 1927-1928. 
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ELSDON BEST By QUENTIN POPE 


LSDON BEST, most famous of New Zealand anthropologists, and one 
of the best known of anthropological field workers in the world, died 
in Wellington, New Zealand, last September at the age of seventy-five. 

He was a man of roving disposition, having worked as land surveyor, 
served in the armed constabulary during the fierce native land wars in 
New Zealand, been a cow-puncher, lived in the Hawaiian islands, felled 
redwood in California in the early eighties, ranched in the Sierra Nevada, 
worked in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, and lived for a year 
in New Orleans. Ranching in New Mexico, he took part in the Indian wars 
and returned to New Zealand in 1886. An accomplished woodsman, he 
brought the whole of his experience to bear when given a post in the Native 
Lands Department. From this he was appointed to the post of ethnologist 
at the Dominion Museum. 

For more than fifteen years previous to this last appointment he had 
lived among the primitive Maori, and had learned their language as well as 
their habits of thought. For one period of two years, so remote was he from 
civilization, he did not see a white man or hear a word of English. His only 
link with the outside world was through newspapers brought over many 
miles of almost trackless country. 

On his return he became a member of the Museum staff. During this 
part of his life he wrote many books, of which the Board of Ethnological 
Research has published most. His works include: The Maori (in two vol- 
umes); Fragment of the History of the Tuhoe Tribe (over 1000 pp.}; 
Games and Pastimes of the Maori; The Pa Maori; also books on fishing, 
agriculture, religion and myths, and other phases of primitive life. 

In 1914 he was awarded the Hector Medal for research, the award being 
made by the New Zealand Institute. He was also elected a Fellow of the 
Institute. 

In 1892 he became one of the founders of the Polynesian Society. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Best had completed two more books, 
which are in press. 

19, Marrri Roan, 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Origin and History of Politics. W. C. MAacLerop. (John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1931 
xv, 503 pp. Price $3.75.) 


For many centuries men have been interested in the origin of political institu- 
tions, and various theories have been advanced, usually for the purpose of support 
ing some preconceived idea of the nature of the state or of justifying or attacking 
political authority. Only recently has any scientific attempt been made to investigate 
the actual historical origin of the state, and the chief contributions to this study 
have been made by students of anthropology. This represents an interesting exam- 
ple of the present tendency to integrate the social sciences, each special discipline 
using much of the data and methods of the others. 

In discussing the origin of the state, the author gives particular attention to the 
theory that the state originated, through violence, to the part played by primitive 
religion and kinship in state origin, and to the theory of economic determinism. The 
author attacks the theory that the state originated through conquest, holding it to 
be the weakest of the various theories of state origin. He agrees with many writers 
who point out the connection between the religious authority of magicians and the 
political authority of chieftains, but holds that this theory has claimed too much, 
since political authority has existed prior to religious power. He also points out the 
weakness in the widely held theory that political organization grew up on the model 
of the family organization. The theory of regular economic stages, through which 
society has progressed, each stage being accompanied by its peculiar type of politi 
cal organization, is also given critical consideration. In generai, the author adopts an 
eclectic theory of state origin, believing that many causes, differing in different times 
and places, contributed to the beginnings of political organization. 

In discussing the evolution of the state the author draws material from history. 
But he avoids the error of finding historical laws and causes in single instances, and 
attempts, instead, to compare the experiences of mankind under similar conditions 
in many times and places. For example, he compares the feudalism of Europe and of 
Japan, the empires of China, Rome, and the Incas, and the system of representation 
among the Iroquois, in Athens, in the republic of Venice, and in modern France and 
England. This is a more scientific method of historical comparison than is used by 
many writers, and gives a valuable background to the study of contemporary politics. 

The volume is a valuable interpretation of political science from the point of 
view of cultural anthropology and should prove useful to all students of the origin 
and development of the state, as well as to those interested in comparative govern 
ment. It throws light on many present-day problems by showing the nature of their 


evolution and the attempts at their solution in the past 


RayMonpD G. GETTELI 
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A Bibliography of Sex Rites and Customs. RoGER GoopLANpD. (London: George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1931. 752 pp. 63s.) 


This useful book has the ambitious subtitle ‘An Annotated Record of Books, 
Articles and Illustrations in All Languages.’ The arrangement of the 9000 items in 


the bibliography is by authors alphabetically listed. These are cross referenced by 
an adequate index. Thus, if one wishes to learn about sterility remedies and cus- 
toms, the index gives an alphabetic list of the hundreds of authors who have touched 
on this subject. The references to countries and peoples are similarly assembled in 
the index; e.g., Japan and Fgypt. 

The author and publisher are to be congratulated on this fine piece of work. 

Anthropological literature has become so vast that it is to be hoped that similar 
bibliographies for other phases of the science will in time be forthcoming from the 
pens of various specialists. 

E. W. Crrrorp 


Das Eingeborenenrecht. Vol. 2, containing Togo, Kamerun, South-West Africa, and 
the South Sea Colonies (Micronesia, Papua, Melanesia, Samoa). E. Scuuttz- 
EWERTH and LEONHARD Apaq. (Stuttgart, 1930. viii, 728 pp.) 


In this volume, the remaining portion of the material collected by the German 
Colonial office between 1907 and the outbreak of the war is made generally avail- 
able. The first volume, issued in 1929, dealt with German East-Africa, and was re- 
viewed in the American Anthropologist, n.s., 32: 666, 1930. As there stated, the 
material was collected under the particular encouragement and support of the 
German colonial administrators by every type of observer that was available. 
Preference was of course given to trained ethnologists, but even untrained ones had 
the advantage of a questionnaire carefully prepared by Josef Kohler and were 
specifically instructed in the methods of using it. The chief credit both for the plan 
and its public approval in a Resolution of the Reichstag is, however, due to the 
efforts of Felix Meyer. 

The result is that material of first rate importance is thus permanently pre- 
served. And this material is in no sense purely legal, as we understand it in England 
and America. Economics and political science as well as sociology are regularly part 
of the law-school curriculum in Germany, and accordingly in these two volumes, 
economic and social data play at least as great a part as those which would be called 
strictly juristic. We may see the great advantage of so systematic an attack on this 
essential problem by contrasting these results with the paucity of such material 
obtained in North America, where archaeological, linguistic and cultural pre- 
possessions have pushed the acquisition of economic data into the background and 
perhaps caused their irretrievable loss. 

Since the tribes discussed are both diverse and widely sundered, each geo- 
graphical group is separately treated. The Togo material is treated by A. Schlett- 
wein, Kamerun by Julius Lips, Herero by B. v. Zastrow, three Bushmen divisions 
by Max Schmidt, and the rest by v. Zastrow and H. Vedder. Micronesia was as- 
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signed to H. Trimborn, Samoa to the editor, E. Schultz-Ewerth, and Papua and 
New Guinea to Professor Richard Thrunwald, whose labors on these topics have 
been especially fruitful. Thurnwald has largely supplemented the officially gathered 
material by his own investigations, as was also done by v. Zastrow and Vedder in the 
case of the Bushmen. 

Obviously a book of this sort partakes of the nature of an encyclopedia and the 
two indices make it possible to use it for this purpose. Excellent bibliographies for 
each section give an additional value to the work. It will thus become a source of 
prime importance for anthropology, as for comparative law. 

The search for customs or rules of universal obligation still continues to be one 
of the most important tasks of ethical empiricism. Because of the inevitable gaps 
in the material, a negative generalization is scarcely permissible, but from the ma 
terial here collected we can still say that there seems to be no tribe in which the 
intentional killing of a tribesman is not furnished by a sanction of some kind. Gen 
erally, the sanction is the vengeance of the victim’s kindred, which, we may recall, 
is also the only sanction in the earlier stages of Old Testament society, as it re 
mained the only sanction in many Greek communities until well into historical 
times. 

An important exception to a general prohibition of mother-son incest is re- 
ported from the Kai people in Papua (p. 650), but it is not certain whether such 
cases are merely extremely rare violations of a rule otherwise observed. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat the general commendation already given to a 
work so carefully prepared and so admirably presented. 

Max RADIN 


Vethods in Social Science: a Case-book. Stuart A. Rice (ed.). Compiled under the 
direction of the Committee on Scientific Method in the Social Sciences of the 
Social Science Research Council. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1931.) 

Inquiry in the social sciences during the last decade in the United States has 
been characterized by dissatisfaction and unrest, emanating in part.from men who 
have regarded themselves as belonging to the younger generation of scholars. In 
1924, for example, a group of economists, feeling that the contributions of their pre 


decessors “‘were of doubtful value,” published The Trend of Economics (edited by 
R. G. Tugwell), a collection of essays—‘‘a sort of manifesto of the younger genera 
tion,”—in which each contributor expressed “what he had on his mind concerning 
economics.” This was followed in 1925 by a similar volume, The History and 
Prospects of the Social Sciences (edited by H. E. Barnes), compiled by ten repre 
sentatives of ten specialized fields of humanistic inquiry, in which it was proposed 
by “frank and candid” assessment of history, geography, biology, social psychology, 
cultural anthropology, sociology, economics, political science, jurisprudence and 
ethics, “to bring the social sciences up to something like the same level of develop- 


ment and objectivity which have: .. been attained by the natural and applied 
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sciences.” In 1927 another group of thirty-four specialists, disturbed by the intel 
lectual particularism and isolation of their thirteen fields, published The Social 
Sciences and their Interrelations (edited by W. F. Ogburn and Alexander Golden 
weiser), a volume of essays purporting to present ‘“‘an integral picture of the present 
interrelations of the social sciences.’’ Again in 1929 ten sociologists, observing that 
“sociology means many things to many men,”’ combined in Trends in American 
Sociology (edited by G. A. Lundberg, Read Bain, and Nels Anderson) to set forth 
what “in the opinion of ... younger workers” were the “domains and methods” 
of the study. And finally in 1931 forty-eight analysts, chosen largely from among 
the younger statisticians, geographers, anthropologists, sociologists, political 
scientists, and economists, many of whom had already expressed themselves in one 
or more of the previous volumes, published Methods in Social Science: a Case 
book, in order to portray “‘the present state of methodology in the social sciences”’ 
(p. 733). In other words, an American youth movement has made itself clear on two 
points. It has tacitly dismissed the possibility that any single mind, however well 
endowed, can arrive at a synthetic statement of the problem, content, and method 
of the social studies. But it has implicitly assumed that when the separate efforts 
of many individual minds are brought together in spacial juxtaposition between the 
covers of one book, synthesis is by that act achieved. 

To what extent does Methods in Social Science: a Case-book support this 
sanguine confidence in the committee-system of inquiry? To what extent may the 
reader of its eight-hundred odd pages, embracing fifty-two separate essays, eight 
appendices, and three indices, anticipate a clarification of concepts and increased 
control over materials: It is the opinion of the reviewer that, if the reader is not 
already soundly informed upon the broader philosophical and historical background 
of methodological ideas he had better lay the book aside. For the very “method” 
employed by the supervising committee for the delineation of method in the social 
studies was the product of a compromise arising from philosophical and historical 
uncertainty. And its outcome in publication is a volume bearing the marks of haste, 
immaturity, and misapprehension. 

The evidence of haste appears on every page of Appendix A, The History and 
Organization of the Case-book (pp. 731-739), in that the members of the Committee 
on Scientific Method in the Social Sciences of the Social Science Research Council 
were, from the beginning, unable to agree upon a definition of method or a distinc- 
tion between method and technique. It is also apparent that in the presence of this 
disagreement, the statisticians, who formed the majority of the committee’s mem- 
bership, easily secured the adoption of the statistical technique of sampling. This, 
in application to the problem of the portrayal of method, meant first, that seven 
committees of seven of the constituent societies of the Social Science Research 
Council, unguided by a uniform concept of method, were asked to choose from the 
literature of anthropology, economics, history, politics, psychology, sociology, and 
statistics approximately fifty significant contributions of method-in-use; second, 
that these fifty samples of methods-in-use were placed in the hands of fifty inter- 
preters of method, who were also unguided by a uniform concept of method; third, 
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that these fifty samples of interpretations-of-methods-in-use were published. In 
short, although the title of the supervising committee implies the employment in 
the social sciences, as in the natural sciences, of but one scientific method, the 
failure of the compilers of the Case-book to agree upon a concept of method re- 
sulted in the publication of a nebulous medley of interpretations of a plurality of 
methods. It also resulted in an editorial attempt to unify the medley for the reader 
by warning him to look for three mythical methodologies, (p.v.) namely: that of 
the nine members of the committee responsible for planning the study (who had 
never agreed upon a concept of method); that of the fifty or more method-users 
(whose selection had been made in the absence of conceptual guidance by the plan- 
ning committee); and that of the fifty or more interpreters-of-methods-in-use 
(whose interpretations represent a possible maximum of fifty or more conceptions 
of method). 

The evidence of immaturity and misapprehension appears in the classification 
devised for organizing the interpretations-of-methods-in-use for publication. In 
dealing with those descriptive of statistical techniques, the editor, a statistician, was 
obviously at home. The studies of quantitative relationships are grouped in ap- 
propriately titled categories. But in dealing with the descriptions of procedures em- 
ployed in the reconstruction of the past, which form by far the largest number of 
interpretations, he is usually awkward and often fantastically in error. No consistent 
attempt is made, for example, to distinguish by taxonomic device between the pro- 
cedure of the historian who reconstructs the past in terms of a dated series of 
events, and the very different procedure of the student of cultural change whose 
recovery is based upon developmental presuppositions. Materials involving tem- 
poral sequences, whether historical or developmental, are scattered without rhyme 
or reason, through five different categories, and stand side by side with materials 
which have no relation whatever with inquiries involving the study of change or the 
recovery of the past. Indeed, the editor’s familiarity with such matters is so slight 
that he subsumes three discussions, one of which is expressiy designated by the 
author as non-developmental in character (p. 297), under the classificatory bar- 
barism “Interpretations of Change as a Developmental Stage”’ (p. xi). He cites the 
Darwinian theory as the source of the anthropologist’s “discovery” of cultural 
stages (p. 9), and he confuses simple comparison with the comparative method (p. 
786). 

As for individual interpretations-of-methods-in-use, many are excellent. As for 
individual examples of methods-in-use selected for interpretation, many possess the 
greatest methodological significance. What student of procedure in the social 
sciences could wisely deal with his subject without consideration of the place and 
influence of Auguste Comte? What student of the methodological assumptions of 
the historian, the statistician, the anthropologist, the psychologist, the economist, 
could overlook Voltaire, Troeltsch, Mitchell, Pareto, Sapir, Koffka, Jevons, or 
many others included in the Case-book? Who is there who will now deny that 
Bury’s history of the idea of progress isolates for inspection a principle of organiza- 
tion underlying all contemporary humanistic inquiry? But what, in all conscience, 
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is to be gained by the blind and accidental selection of materials spread in time over 
two centuries which endows Comte and Comte’s youngest twentieth century imi- 
tator with the same methodological significance; which includes in the same cate- 
gory an environmental analysis of the production and marketing of California rai- 
sins and an endeavor to achieve a cultural sequence on the basis of archaeological 
documentation? What can the student who desires to perfect his procedure in study- 
ing man learn from an inquiry into method which fails to recover the fundamental 
problems humanists have set up for solution and which ignores the necessity for 
the reconstruction of the intellectual and social situations which have called forth 
methodological departures? 

In a word, no procedure for the portrayal of the “present state of methodology 
in the social sciences” will free the subject of the confusion of which the Case-book is 
so eloquent an example, which does not acknowledge that twentieth century in- 
quiry in the study of man functions with reference to a traditional set of problems 
and a traditional set of methodological ideas. These can be recovered, apprehended, 
and valued for future investigation, not by analysis and “interpretation,” but by 
arduous historical inquiry. If such historical investigation be too exacting for the 
younger generation of scholars,—if, committed to the group-system of compilation, 
they persist in random sampling and rapid essay-writing, a solution of the difficul- 
ties confronting the student of man will have to be postponed, and synthesis in the 
social sciences left where the American youth movement has already lodged it, in the 
hands of printers and bookbinders. 

MARGARET T. HODGEN 


Leitfaden der Anthropologie. K. SALLER. (Berlin: J. Springer, 1930. 284 pp., 128 ills.) 
Augenfarbentafel. K. SALLER (The same.) 


A work like this evokes astonishment and admiration at the power of condensa- 
tion of a vast body of knowledge to which German scholarship has trained itself. 
To the reviewer it is impossible to conceive of a work of this sort being produced in 
England or America; a corresponding monograph would have been two or three 
times as long, or two or three times as thin in content. References are not to the ca- 
pacities of the English language, but to a mental method of approach. In conse- 
quence, the book is hard reading. Unwavering in its determination to present a maxi- 
mum both of fundamentals and detail, in compensation it is a valuable work of refer- 
ence. In much briefer compass it deals with nearly everything covered in Martin’s 
Lehrbuch, besides providing orientation in most of the fields underlying physical an- 
thropology, such as cytology, genetics, statistics, etc. So far as the reviewer is able 
to judge, the treatment is always thoroughly sound. Dr. Saller is certainly to be ad- 
mired for his range of knowledge and faculty of organization and compression. 

Supplementary to the Leitfaden is a laboratory and field use chart of 40 eye 
colors. 

A. L. KROEBER 
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L’Ologénése, nouvelle théorie de V’évolution et de la distribution géographique des étres 
vivants. D. Rosa, (Paris: Alcan, 1931. xii +368 pp.) 


Hologenesis, as conceived by Rosa, whose paper on the Progressive Reduction of 
Variability is familiar to most evolutionists, is the doctrine that “evolution is accom- 
plished by following dichotomously branching lines and that each species is prede- 
termined in the preceding species as the individual is predetermined in the egg.” 
The theories, therefore, that evolution is caused by natural selection, or by the in- 
fluence of environmental factors, are rejected by the author, who holds instead that 
the whole process results from the operation of internal factors. These factors cause 
a species to divide into two branches (not more) as a result of endogenous doubling 
of determinants. Like Niageli, who has attributed evolution mainly to internal 
causes, Rosa is not a teleologist; his principle is supposed to act mechanically, and 
to produce by a kind of fatality all the marvelous adaptations of the organic world. 
Fundamentally the cause of adaptation is “the internal harmony of the idioplasm.” 
This, again, is due to a “law”’ which just causes the idioplasm to act that way. But 
when the author comes to consider adaptations to the outer world he calls the princi- 
ple of natural selection to his aid, although he maintains that it is one of really sub- 
ordinate importance. 

As a whole, the volume is highly speculative in character. Little reference is 
made to modern genetics and its bearing on evolutionary theory. The book is of a 
type which was much more prevalent in the early post-Darwinian period than at 
the present time, when armchair speculations are much more at a discount. 

S. J. Hotmes 


NORTH AMERICA 


Uncle Jeff's Story. A Tale of a San Joaquin Valley Pioneer and his Life with the Yo- 
kuts Indians. F. F. Latta, ed. (Tulare Times Press, Tulare, California, 1929. 
88 pp.) 


Mr. Latta has secured and arranged the reminiscences of a pioneer settler in the 
San Joaquin valley. Between the ages of 8 and 18, from about 1851 to 1861, the in- 
formant lived most of the time, and for several continuous years, away from his 
white relatives, among the Choinimni tribe of Yokuts. His memory remained clear 
until his death in 1928. There is, of course, little on society and religion; but what a 
boy might note in regard to ways of daily life and material culture is reliably recalled. 
At any rate, so far as it covers the same points inquired into by modern ethnolo- 
gists, the account checks thoroughly. There are also a considerable number of new 
details. Some of the ethnographic points of interest are: hoop and pole game with a 
large hoop of bark coiled into a disk; a similar game with a perforated stone; cig- 
arette-shaped pipes of cane; smoking of seeds instead of leaves of tobacco, the seeds 
being ground in a mortar; houses thatched with rushes (not mats), the framework 
centering in a willow hoop at the top; granaries raised on posts; leaching of acorn 
meal with hot water in a sand basin; eating food with three fingers; musical bow 
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smaller than the hunting bow; conical baskets open at the peak clapped down over 
fish; rush balsas of three bundles up to 50 feet in length; milkweed used for string 
and chewing gum; breech-clout worn; no foot covering; pigeon snaring from blinds; 
cradle framework on U-shaped withe; rabbit nets; straight (?) throwing stick for 
rabbits; on Tulare lake, houses covered with rush mats, both sewn and twined; lake 
balsas wide and flat with a hole for spearing and a hearth, sometimes covered with a 
blind of rushes; cradle of rushes among lake tribes. These items are only a sample. 
Appreciation is due Mr. Latta for having secured and made available this addition to 
the ethnography of California. 
A. L. KROEBER 


The Indians of Pecos Pueblo. E. A. Hooton. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1930.) 


This is, probably, the first time in the history of archaeological excavation in the 
American Southwest that a complete and detailed report on the skeletal material 
recovered has been published. Professor Hooton’s masterly treatment of the vast 
bulk of accurately dated skeletal material excavated by the Andover-Pecos ex- 
peditions at the ruined pueblo of Pecos, New Mexico, stands as a lasting monu- 
ment to his untiring energy and anthropological skill. The volume is written in a 
delightful and lucid literary style that is equally unique in physical anthropology, 
and, at the risk of appearing an ingrate, one wishes that Professor Hooton only 
published on this subject oftener. 

The opening chapter is a brief résumé of the history of Pecos pueblo derived from 
the reports of early travelers through that region when the pueblo was still occupied. 
There follows a detailed description of the skeletal material; number of specimens 
handled; burial customs; proportions of the sexes and ages represented, etc. It is by 
this means that the author gently introduces the details of the anthropometric 
technique without confronting the reader at once with awesome pages of tabulated 
statistics. 

Professor Hooton’s first problem was the attempt to correlate the physical as- 
pects of the skeletons with the cultural strata in which they were found. Analysis 
by craniometry as well as by detailed study of the body bones failed to indicate 
any very well defined changes in their anatomy between the founding of the pueblo 
in ca. 1100 A.p. and its final desertion in 1838. No massed influx of another group of 
people could be discerned at any period, although a suggestion of what might be 
termed a degenerative tendency was operative during the declining years of the 
pueblo’s existence. 

Not satisfied with this result the author penetrated deeper into the problem and 
has attacked it from a wholly different quarter. From the material as a whole and 
regardless of chronological periods he has succeeded in segregating eight “‘morpho- 
logical types”’ from among these former inhabitants of Pecos. This separation was 
first effected by observations on the crania and then proven valid by measurement 
on both the crania and associated body bones. The names given to these respective 
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“types’’ leaves something to be desired since they seem to be based upon the general 
resemblance of the crania alone. For example, the ‘type’ whose crania resemble 
those of the Negro in general are called “‘Pseudo-Negroid;”’ those reminiscent of 
the aboriginal Australian are termed ‘“‘Pseudo-Australoid,”’ etc. Nomenclature is 
always the subject of criticism and this instance is no exception. The author him- 
self admits that the terms might create a fal-e impression on the unsuspecting 
reader, and it seems highly probable that they might. When these “morphological 
types” are compared with crania which most resemble them in appearance and 
actual measurement, the nomenclature falls down rather badly in places and the 
results are a trifle confusing and at times incongruous. Thus for example, the close 
similarity between the crania of the Predynastic Egyptian and the “‘Basket Maker 
Type” from Pecos gives one a better idea of the “type’’ in question but, as the au 
thor carefully points out, has nothing to do necessarily with any genetic connection 
between them. One point stands out with considerable clarity from this study and 
analysis of the “types,”’ and that is that we have here to deal with a heterogeneous 
population, and it is to be most earnestly hoped that further research along this line 
will disclose the closer identity of the component parts of this apparently mixed 
people. 

The anthropometric technique employed in this study is consistently that of the 
International Agreement, but what is especially noteworthy is the statistical treat 
ment and analysis of measurements. Too much stress cannot be laid upon this highly 
important ramification of anthropometric technique. The paucity of these mathe- 
matical constants in the literature is painfully obvious and for that reason The 
Indians of Pecos will serve the future investigators of this subject as a mine of data 
For each measurement taken there is computed and tabulated the number of ind 
viduals concerned; the range of variation; mean; standard deviation, and the co- 
efficient of variation ;—items which will prove a godsend to comparative work. 

In the closing chapter the author’s “present views on the anthropology and pre- 
history of the American Indian” are presented. This brilliant résumé of the sub 
ject from the standpoint of the antiquity of man in America; the position of the 
aboriginal American in the blood group classification, and above all the sequence of 
immigrant types in the populating of the Americas are discussed in a sane and dis- 
passionate style that leaves whatever private views on the subject the reader may 
have quite unviolated. In fact four alternatives regarding the early migrations into 
the Americas are presented and the reader may populate these continents in what- 
ever way he wants. 

The Indians of Pecos, both in its material and its treatment, represents one of 
the great publications on the physical anthropology of the American aborigines 
When one considers how small the literature is in relation to the magnitude of the 
problems involved, one is forced to agree with Professor Hooton that ‘“‘the physical 


anthropology of the American Indian is still in its infancy.” 


GEORGE WoopBurRY 
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Archaeology of the Central Eskimos. THERKEL MATHIASSEN. (Reports of the Fifth 
Thule Expedition, volume 5. 1, Descriptive Part, 327 pp., 85 plates, 135 figs.; 
2, The Thule Culture and its Position within the Eskimo Culture, 208 pp., 12 
figs. Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, 1927.) 


Very few expeditions of recent times have yielded such a wealth of high-grade 
anthropological information as that resulting from the Fifth Thule Expedition of 
1921-23. To the Danish scientists, Knud Rasmussen and his colleagues Kaj Birket- 
Smith and Therkel Mathiassen, the scientific world is indebted for a wealth of con- 
crete evidence bearing on the fascinating and as yet unsolved problem of the Eskimo. 

The present study is outstanding in the field of circumpolar archaeology both as 
regards the extent of the work accomplished and in its exceptionally lucid pre- 
sentation. Fact and interpretation are largely separated in the two volumes, the 
first and larger discussing the actual expedition findings and their relationship to 
all other known sites in the eastern Arctic, while the second volume discusses the 
place of the main widespread culture thus determined. 

The focal points of Mathiassen’s own investigation are around Repulse bay, just 
south of the Melville peninsula and north of Chesterfield inlet; Pond inlet on the 
northern end of Baffin island; and Southampton island to the west of Hudson strait. 
The key site of Repulse bay is Naujan, an ancient village of 20 winter houses now 
100 meters from the sea and from 12 to 20 meters above it. A position so far re- 
moved from the sea seems to the author to be unusual for maritime Eskimo, and he 
argues that the land has risen from 8 to 13 meters since the period of occupation, 
thus assigning a considerable antiquity, perhaps a thousand years, to the site in 
question. The culture revealed in house ruins and middens, while old, is exception- 
ally rich and was apparently based on whale hunting. It is a highly developed cul- 
ture, superior in many ways to that of the present Aivilik Eskimo. The ancient and 
the present day peoples, while sharing many traits, were nevertheless quite different. 
The Aivilik, for example, at present lack the permanent winter house and pottery, as 
well as some twenty types of hunting and working implements common to the older 
inhabitants. In addition, the Aivilik today have at least nineteen unique features 
not reported from the old sites. Hence a cultural difference is indicated between 
present and past populations. Since this older culture had heretofore been reported 
only from Comer’s midden near the station of Thule in North Star bay, North 
Greenland, Mathiassen designates it as the Thule culture. Similar conditions to 
those encountered at Naujan are reported from the station of Aivilik, and elsewhere 
in the vicinity, and here again the modern, loosely constructed, stone tent rings are 
found near the present shore line, while the old winter houses, solidly constructed 
stone tent rings and beehive tower traps are found well back from the present 
beach. 

At Pond inlet the Thule culture was again encountered in two sites, and again 
local topography leads the author to conclude that there has been a rise of several 
meters in the land since the old occupation. The culture here appears to be in a later 
phase than at Naujan and the presence of what appears to be a fragment of cast 
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metal in one of the kitchen middens may indicate white contact. A minimum age 
of 300 years is suggested for these remains 

At Button point on Bylot island a different cultural type, marked by small, 
gouged-out harpoons and unique types of flint work and decorative carving, was 
encountered. This is obviously a phase of the Cape Dorset culture of Jenness. 
Mathiassen is of the opinion, on what seems to the reviewer rather slender evidence, 
that this material is younger than the Thule culture proper. Nor does his later 
opinion (2:165) that the Cape Dorset culture is merely “‘a peculiar, very locally 
stamped phase of the Thule culture” seem to the reviewer to be entirely justified. 
The Cape Dorset culture is as yet very poorly defined but it does seem quite differ- 
ent from the majority of Mathiassen’s Thule findings. Other highly patinated arti- 
facts evidentiy pertaining to the Cape Dorset culture were brought in by Eskimo 
from the north end of Southampton island, but here, too, adequate data on prove 
nience were unobtainable. 

Ruins of varying ages were excavated on Southampton island. The oldest from 
their location suggest a rise of the land from 5—6 meters since their occupation. The 
earliest houses show a Thule culture comparable to Naujan, while the latest ap- 
proach very closely in cultural content to the recently extinct Sadlermiut. Especially 
valuable is the author’s condensed account of Sadlermiut material culture obtained 
from Aivilik Eskimo that had lived with the former group prior to their extinction 
(through disease) in 1902-3. The author regards the Sadlermiut as modern repre 
sentatives of the Thule culture surviving in isolation to recent times. In their perma- 
nent winter house, whale hunting, and various other traits, they resemble the Thule 
culture and depart from that of other modern Central Eskimo groups. Particularly 
interesting is the statement that the Sadlermiut lacked any taboo on mixing pro- 
ducts of the land and sea. 

A discussion of various collections from the west coast of Labrador; of the Co- 
penhagen Museum collection from Comer’s midden; and the very old Malerualik 
collection excavated on King William island by Rasmussen, still further extend the 
range of the Thule culture in its various manifestations. 

Part 2 is primarily concerned with the place of the Thule culture in space and 
time so far as this may be determined by comparison solely with known Eskimo cul 
tures. After briefly listing the cultural characteristics and geographic range of the 
Thule culture, the author enters into a detailed classification and comparison of all 
its artifact types. This is exceptionally valuable, since it draws on a very extensive 
knowledge of both Eskimo literature and collections. However, only certain inter 
esting details may be mentioned here. The thin harpoon points with open sockets so 
characteristic of the oldest Thule sites are demonstrated to be a widespread Eskimo 
form. Since harpoon heads of this type from the oldest sites excavated have rem- 
nants of sockets for side blades, Mathiassen believes they are derived from older 
side-bladed, types known only from Alaska. This ultimate derivation from Alaskan 
or Siberian prototypes is also indicated for a large number of Thule artifacts. 


The screw is unknown from the Thule culture, a fact which leads the author to 
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agree with those who doubt that the screw was truly an Eskimo invention. In re- 
gard to the winged needle case of the central regions, Mathiassen is inclined to 
derive the type from the anthropomorphic needle case of Alaska. This view has been 
criticized by Collins (SI-MC 81:32-33), who supports the earlier opinion of Boas 
that the flanged, tubular needle case of the Norton Sound region in Alaska and the 
winged needle case of the eastern Eskimo had a common origin, with the zoomor- 
phic details as secondary adaptations. The realistic etching and line ornamentation 
of the Thule culture are certainly related to the art of Alaska, but in the light of our 
increasing knowledge of Alaskan cultures would appear to be considerably later in 
the west than Mathiassen believed. It is exceedingly strange that the circle and dot 
design is not known at all in the Thule culture, for it occurs in all Alaskan Eskimo 
cultures, in Greenland, and among the Central Eskimo. 

The discovery of small amounts of pottery in the oldest Thule sites at Naujan 
and on King William island is significant, as it extends the range of Eskimo ceramics 
from Coronation gulf to the west coast of Hudson bay. A comparison of pottery 
types and steatite vessels leads the author to conclude that the rounded soapstone 
vessels of the Thule culture developed from pottery prototypes in the west. In re- 
gard to Eskimo use of metals, it is significant that both copper and iron (the latter 
presumably meteoric) occur in small amounts in Thule culture sites. 

In his discussion of the whalebone house the author is inclined to regard the 
round shape of the Thule structure as resulting trom the nature of the material 
used. He thus equates the square wooden houses of the Point Barrow district and 
the pear-shaped house of North Greenland with the round Thule culture structure, 
and explains the differences as due mainly to the materials available. The circular 
whalebone house is said to have occurred in eastern Siberia, but it seems to the re- 
viewer that the arguments for its occurrence there, as well as at Kotzebue sound, are 
vitiated by the fact that in most cases only unexcavated ruins have been observed. 
Obviously even a square semisubterranean house when long abandoned leaves a 
round pit. Mathiassen’s conclusion, however, that the whalebone house itself ori- 
ginally came from the rich whaling districts around Bering sea seems logical. The 
same may be said for his belief that the skin-covered autumn house of stones, and 
perhaps the skin lining in snow houses employed by the Central Eskimo, represent 
survivals from the old Thule type of winter house. Much careful excavation must 
vet be accomplished in many parts of the Eskimo territory before this vexed prob- 
lem of house types becomes entirely clear. 

The close relationship between the Thule culture and the culture of the west is 
indicated by the following citation: 


Of the elements in the Thule culture that are not common to all Eskimos, i.e., 95, 71 are com- 
mon to the Thule culture and the western region, 58 are common to the Thule culture and 
Greenland and only 16 are common to the Thule culture and the present-day Central Eskimos 


(p. 161). 


Mathiassen’s careful analysis leads, therefore, to the following conclusions: 
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e- We have seen how in all parts of the central region the old Thule culture is found below the 
to modern culture and that these two in certain respects are in contrast to each other; in the 
on central regions proper, west of Hudson Bay, the Thule culture has been entirely swept away; 
as a little more has remained in Baffin Land and Labrador. In the Cape York district in North 
™ Greenland we find the pure Thule culture at the bottom and its present inhabitants have re- 


tained much of the old culture, even if they have been exposed to the influence of the Central 


“A Eskimos. In Northeast Greenland we find a later offshoot of the Thule culture, whilst we have 
‘a no proof that it extended down to Angmagsalik. In northern West Greenland we recognize in 
” scattered finds most of the types of the Thule culture, even if it is not yet represented by any 
in collective find. But otherwise the culture development both here and in South Greenland and 
ot Angmagsalik has followed its own line, although the last place doubtless with some influence 
10 from the west. In the western regions we see in all the archaeological finds great similarity to 
the Thule culture and, in addition, signs that a typical Thule culture would appear at the 
in bottom if a search were made for it, something which for the present we only have from East 
cs Siberia. The Western Eskimos, however, have received a great part of their elements from the 
wa Thule culture, and an Eskimo group like the Point Barrow Eskimos is in reality very closely 
= related to the Thule culture (pp. 180-181). 
e- In the light of the more recent work of Jenness and Collins in the Bering sea 
er region, one may justly doubt that a Thule culture is basic to all other Eskimo re- 
mains in the west. Nevertheless Mathiassen has clearly demonstrated the western 
he origin of the Thule culture itself. As to the age of the Thule culture in the central 
al regions, the reviewer confesses to some qualms in accepting all of the author’s time 
id estimates, which of course are frankly tentative. More detailed work, especially of a 
e, geological nature, will be necessary to confirm or refute them. The present report 
or emphasizes the description of specimens, occasionally at the expense of detailed top- 
.. ographic description, and it is hard to form an independent judgment on such debat- 
- able matters as the location of villages in regard to continental or local uplifts. As 
d. the author states, Eskimo archaeology is in its infancy and later work alone can 
. add to or revise the outline so well presented in the present work. 
i. A brief analysis of the Tunit legends leads the author to regard those from the 
* central regions as having an historical background connected with the disappear 
id ance of the Thule culture from that area. On the other hand, the much altered 
nt Greenland versions appear as the same tales transplanted to a foreign soil. This 
st brief diversion into the field of intellectual culture is unique; elsewhere the author 
restricts himself definitely to archaeological or material data. Regarding the route 
by which the Eskimo entered Greenland, the present author favors that along the 
is south and east coasts of Ellesmere island. He does not deny the possibility of Steens- 
by’s “musk ox route,” but points out its impracticability to an essentially maritime 
culture such as that represented in the Thule findings. 
n- In conclusion, Mathiassen emphasizes the specialization of the Thule culture 
nd and its western origin, and points out that it can in no sense be regarded as a truly 
0s primitive Eskimo horizon. Its theoretical value lies in verifying the formerly hypo : 


thetical Neo-Eskimo culture of Steensby and objectively demonstrating an earlier 
coastal culture (Thule) and a later, originally inland, culture (Central Eskimo) on 
the coasts of the central Arctic. In the present publication Mathiassen holds in 
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abevance any judgment on the possibility of the inland culture (today represented 
by the Caribou Eskimo) being older than the Thule horizon. This is the view of his 
colleague Birket-Smith who regards the Caribou Eskimo as the last remnants of a 
very early Proto-Eskimo population who were originally an inland caribou-hunting 
people. Mathiassen points out that as yet there is no archaeological proof of the 
antiquity of this simple inland culture. Lacking this evidence, he believes, it is 
equally possible to regard these inland hunting groups as stragglers from the Thule 
culture lured inland by the caribou herds and revising and simplitying their culture 
on the barren grounds. The Thule culture would, according to this view, be the ear- 
liest Eskimo culture in the eastern Arctic and its roots would presumably have to be 
determined by excavations in the west. 

Kroeber in a very brief review (AA 32:690) of Birket-Smith’s monograph on the 
Caribou Eskimo favors the last interpretation suggested by Mathiassen. The pre- 
sent reviewer on the other hand inclines toward the interpretation of Birket-Smith, 


but agrees that in our present state of knowledge the unqualified acceptance of 
either is largely a matter of opinion. Beyond all matter of opinion is the fact that 
we are here presented with a wealth of detailed material bearing on the development 
of Eskimo culture. Working under such difficulties as only those who have attempt- 
ed excavation work in the Arctic can appreciate, the author has accomplished a 
gigantic undertaking and he has fulfilled the task of publication equally well. Cer- 
tain details and interpretations may have to be revised in the light of subsequent 
work, but the present monograph in its essentials bids fair to be basic in all future 
consideration of the Eskimo. 


WILLIAM DUNCAN STRONG 


The Kletzien and Nitschke Mound Groups. W. C. McKern. (Bulletin of the Public 
Museum of the City of Milwaukee, 3: 417-572, 1930. 19 figs., 2 maps, 22 pls.) 


A Wisconsin Variant of the Hopewell Culture. W. C. McKeErn. (Bulletin of the Pub- 
lic Museum of the City of Milwaukee, 10: 185-328, 1931. 29 pls., 13 figs., 2 maps.) 
These two volumes by W. C. McKern maintain the high standard which stu- 

dents of American archaeology have come to expect from the Public Museum of 

Milwaukee. Methods of excavation, details of mounds, campsites, and collections are 

presented, while numerous drawings, plates, and tables accompany the text and 

make plain the evidence on which the author bases his conclusions. 

The first volume deals with two groups of mounds in Dodge and Sheboygan coun- 
ties. In both cases the mounds are primarily of the effigy type but contain others, 
such as conicals, ovals, and linears. A primitive garden bed and campsites which 
relate to the mounds were also found in this neighborhood. 

Excavation led the author to the following conclusions: that there is a certain 
amount of clustering of similar types in the effigy mounds; that all mounds in these 
groups were primarily cemeteries; that all were constructed by one people with a 
uniform culture; that if ceremonial significance is to be attached to the effigy mounds 
it is definitely involved with burial procedure. Observation on the skeletal materials 
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reveals the fact that with but two exceptions the population was dolichocephalic 
and without traces of head deformation. However, the presence of two brachyce- 
phals showing cradle board flattening indicates a difference in physical type and 
custom among neighboring peoples with whom they were in contact. 

A considerable portion of this bulletin is devoted to a study and discussion of 
pottery. The author finds that the effigy mound culture produced a uniform type of 
pottery which belongs to the general type of ware made by the Algonkian—both 
Western Woodlands and Eastern. In order to avoid the difficulties encountered 
when cultural materials are assigned to linguistic groups McKern proposes the name 
“Lake Michigan pottery” to that usually described as Algonkian, and ‘“‘Upper Mis- 
sissippi” to the ware referred to as Siouan. 

Despite his new terminology the author concludes that the local Algonkians were 
the authors of the Lake Michigan type of pottery. He says: 

This distribution is closely parallel to that of the early historic Algonkians in the Western 
Woodland area. Therefore, since the Algonkians of this district made pottery, and since Lake 
Michigan pottery is the only ware found on many of their known camp sites, and the dominant 
ware of a region of known intensive Algonkian occupation, and since Lake Michigan ware is 
practically indistinguishable from eastern Algonkian pottery, the conclusion that the pottery 
making Algonkians produced a uniform general type of ware, of which Lake Michigan pottery 
is representative for the western area, is here advanced (p. 477). 

A word of caution appears necessary. The fact that the historic Algonkian made the 
Lake Michigan type of pottery and that this resembles Eastern Algonkian does not 
justify us in assuming that all makers of Lake Michigan pottery were Algonkian 
or that people of that linguistic stock were necessarily the originators. Prehistoric 
groups with considerable variation in other elements of their cultures fall within this 
general pottery classification; yet at present we are in no position to connect them 
with historic Indians of the region. 

It is interesting to note that the author finds that the pottery from old Menomini 
and Potawatomi campsites belongs to the Lake Michigan type. The same is true of 
the Effigy Mound pottery, but old Winnebago sites yield ““Upper Mississippi’ 
types. This seems to argue against the tradition that the effigy mounds are Winne- 
bago products. Yet in burial customs the effigy mound builders are closer to the 
“Siouan”’ than to “‘Algonkian.”’ 

The second bulletin covers the investigation of a group of mounds in Trempea 
leau county, Wisconsin. In this region are hundreds of mounds which show an un 
usual mixture of traits not ordinarily found associated in the state, a fact which 
argues for frequent contacts and wide intergroup borrowings. The mounds under 
discussion, however, appear to have been built at an earlier date and by a distinct 
ethnic group. Age is attested in part by the poor state of preservation of the skeletal 
material when compared with that in other sites subject to similar conditions, and 
by the fact that in a stratified campsite potsherds from this culture were found asso- 
ciated ‘vith débris from the earlier of two successive prehistoric cultures. Also there 
is no evidence of intergroup borrowing so characteristic of the other groups of the 
region, 
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When the artifacts of this culture are compared with others from the Mississippi 
valley a surprisingly close resemblance to the Hopewell of Ohio is apparent. There 


are some marked differences, but taken as a whole the Trempealeau sites of Wiscon- f . 
sin are as typically Hopewell as are the Seip and Tremper mounds of Ohio 

The mounds were completely removed or were cut through with wide trenches ' 
which enlarged toward the center, thus amounting to the removal technique. To ' 


insure accuracy of observation the mounds were staked in squares, were cut down 
bit by bit, and all data recorded both vertically and horizontally. 

The bulletin records in detail the various sites, methods of mound construction, 
types of burial, and all cultural objects encountered. Excellent drawings, plates, and 
comparative tables complete the report and present the materials which led the 
author to his conclusions. 

The work of the Milwaukee Public Museum sets a high standard in archaeologi- 
cal technique and points the way to the solution of the problems of prehistory in the 
Mississippi valley. 


Fay-Cooper COLE 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Spencer’s Last Journey: Being the Journal of an Expedition to Tierra del Fuego by the 
Late Sir Baldwin Spencer: with a Memoir. Edited by R. R. Maretr and T. K. 
PENNIMAN. (Contributions by Sir James Frazer and H. Balfour.) (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1931. Pp. xii, 153. $4.50.) 


The present volume is intended more as a memorial to Sir Baldwin Spencer than 
as a finished contribution to Fuegian anthropology. The ill-fated expedition was cut 
short by Spencer’s untimely death when field work had just begun to get under way. 
The end came on July 14, 1929, of a sudden heart attack, in a small snowbound hut 
on Hoste island, just south of Beagle channel, in the heart of the Yahgan territory. 

Through the pages of the Journal are scattered a few brief anthropological notes, 
mostly on Yahgan relationship terms and on some phases of material culture. Two 
collections of Patagonian and Yahgan artifacts are illustrated and described in an 
appendix by Balfour. The Yahgan stone implements, most of which were found in 
the old middens on Navarin island, are, with some exceptions, far coarser in work- 
manship than those from the coast of Patagonia. The seeming absence of stone ar- 
rowheads in the Yahgan collection from these older middens may have a bearing 
upon the controverted problem of the recency of the stone-headed arrow among the 
Yahgan. A Patagonian skull from Santa Cruz, and an adult Yahgan skull and 
young Yahgan skull and skeleton from kitchen middens on Navarin island will be 
studied by Dudley Buxton and published in the near future as a separate paper. 

Spencer’s Journal of the expedition is carried up almost to the day of his death. 
It is supplemented by extracts from his letters home and by the diary of his secre- 
tary, Miss Hamilton, who accompanied him. Frazer contributes an appreciation of 
Spencer as an anthropologist; Marett, a biographical memoir; Penniman, a chron- 
ological list of Spencer’s works, zoological as well as ethnological. 
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Taken all in all, the volume is a worthy and fitting memorial to an outstanding 
figure in modern ethnological field research. 


That he, when already advanced in years [he was born in 1860] and with a very full life’s 
work in scientific research already achieved, should have sought out a new field for investiga 
tion, is symptomatic of his restless energy and enthusiasm. While we all must deeply deplore 
the tragic ending of his last venture, we may find gratification in the thought that Spencer was 
to the very last keenly and characteristically engaged upon his favourite and most absorbing 
pursuit—ethnological and zoological field-work. He would, I think, have wished his end to be 
thus (Balfour, 142). 


Joun M. Cooper 


L’Ancienne Civilisation des Barreales du Nord-Ouest Argentin. SALVADOR DEBENE- 
petri. (Ars Americana, 2; Paris: Les Editions G. Van Oest, 1931. 59 pp., 68 
pls. 350 francs.) 

The second volume of Ars Americana is the product of another member of the 
committee of publication, Salvador Debenedetti, who, as we are informed in Rivet’s 
avant-propos, died at sea while returning from the Americanist Congress at Ham 
burg, greatly to the regret and loss of all Americanists. The work maintains the de 
luxe standard set by Nordenskiéld in the first volume. It consists of a two-page 
foreword by Rivet, twenty-two pages of text with twenty text figures of biomorphic 
designs, twenty-four pages of descriptions of plates, two pages of bibliography, and 
sixty-eight plates, of which eight are in color. The plates illustrate six views of the 
country and of the excavations, one hundred and sixteen pottery vessels, seventeen 
stone, seven bone, two copper, and seven gold objects 

The specimens illustrated are all from the collection of Benjamin Muniz Bar- 
reto of Buenos Aires and were excavated in the province of Catamarca, northwest 
Argentina, almost exclusively in the two aboriginal cemeteries of La Cienega and 
La Aguada during five years of excavation from 1925 to 1929. All are therefore care 
fully documented. They are selected from five thousand specimens secured. The 
region is at an elevation of about 1500 meters and is practically uninhabited and 
uninhabitable today since the rainfall is very deficient; it must have been much 
greater in pre-Columbian days. There is no stone architecture in the region, no 
surface indications of the cemeteries, and few evidences of aboriginal occupation. 
The graves show no trace of European contact and differ considerably from the re 
mains of the latest pre-Spanish populations. 

Ceramic objects were the most abundant in these graves, from one to several 
dozen vessels having been found in each grave; all perishable objects had disap- 
peared. Large pitchers were used as urns for infant burial, and with these burials 
smaller vessels were placed within the urns. Cups, pitchers, vases, bowls and bell- 
shaped urns, plates, pots, and pipes are the principal forms. The ware is mainly 
black but the few colored vessels are of the same style and form. The decorations 
are generally incised, most often geometric, but geometrically conventionalized 
naturalistic forms are common. Most of the pitchers have one vertical handle which 
is almost uniformly decorated with an animal figure in relief. The human figures are 
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important, generally warriors with their arms, among which is figured a spear- 
thrower, the first occurrence of this in Argentine archaeology. Zoomorphic orna- 
mentations are also common, mainly the llama and the puma or jaguar, but also 
toads, birds, and monkeys. Many of them are draconic, a style which is rare in 
classic Calchaqui. 

Stone objects are not rare and include vases with high relief, mortars, pestles, 
pipes, musical instruments, and arrowheads. Few metal objects were found, axes, 
plaques, chisels, and punches of copper, rings and ornaments of gold. The cop- 
per objects were cast, the gold ones rolled. 

Debenedetti, in my opinion, stresses unduly the unique character of the cul- 
ture, and the esthetic quality of the pottery: 

Differs fundamentally from those heretofore known from Argentina. 

Very different from classic Calchaqui, only Nazca can compare with it. 

Unusual the vessels are, but the Zavaleta collection in Field Museum, for instance, 
contains a number o: similar pieces. (Debenedetti, by the way, neglects to mention 
this large collection, though noting the collections in New York and in foreign 
museums.) Many of the vessels are truly esthetic in form and in decoration, but the 
art is mainly an exotic one and to my eye less pleasing than that of many other 
prehistoric American cultures. The text is rather typically romance, fulsome and 
flowery, enthusiastic but slightly superficial. No attempt has been made to classify 
the culture temporally or geographically and one misses the solid, if matter-of-fact, 
science which characterized Nordenskiéld’s contribution. However, since the appeal 
of this series is as much to the artist as to the archaeologist, the latter must not be 
hypercritical. 

As in the case of the Archeology of the Amazon Basin, the work is most valuable 
as presenting a large series of plates of specimens of archaeological and artistic im- 
portance, few specimens of which type have heretofore been published, and few 
specimens of which exist in other museums and collections. The format is admirable 
and apparently errorless. Asin many of the recent works on American art, however, 
there is a rather unesthetic tendency to reproduce the specimens as large as possible, 
allowing too small a margin, which detracts from the generally excellent effect. 


ALDEN Mason 


Machu Picchu: A Citadel of the Incas. (Report of Explorations and Excavations made 
in 1911, 1912, and 1915 under the Auspices of Yale University and the National 
Geographic Society.) Hiram BinGHAm. (Yale Univ. Press for the Nat. Geogr. 
Soc., 1930. 244 pp., 219 ills. $50.00.) 

Senator Bingham here brings together all the results of his South American 
expeditions, which culminated at Machu Picchu. There are sections on exploration, 
Inca roads, plan and arrangement, architecture, burial caves, pottery, metallurgy, 
various implements, and builders. While much of the material has been previously 
presented, it is useful as all brought together under one cover in condensed form. 
Most Peruvianists are likely to remain unconvinced by the author’s theory as to the 
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relation of Machu Picchu to the origin of the Inca dynasty. But the hypothesis is 
developed without over-stressing, and is certainly a legitimate indulgence of an 
author who is responsible for the securing of so much new and exact information. 
Throughout the book the treatment is lucid, succinct, and reasonable. The illustra- 
tions are very beautiful. Those executed with a pen are particularly to be com- 
mended for the splendid draftsmanship as well as reproduction. The photographic 
views probably would have shown as much if executed in good half-tone, and the 
price of the vclume might in that case have been kept down to a figure less stagger- 
ing to most scientists; but the process used certainly gives them a quality of art. 
In brief, the work is issued with a definite quality of sumptuousness; but the con- 
tents are none the less scientifically business-like and commendably wrought. 


A. L. KROEBER 


OCEANIA 


Archaeology of Kauai. WENDELL CLARK BENNETT. (B. P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 

80, Honolulu, 1931. 156 pp., 15 pls., 56 text figs.) 

This book is a concise and workmanlike account of the archaeology of one of the 
Hawaiian islands. It is based on a nine months study of the actual remains, supple- 
mented by the rather scanty literature available. Descriptions of a few traits of 
material culture which do not fall strictly within the field of archaeology have also 
been included. 

Although Dr. Bennett’s report will be most valuable to students of !ocal Ha- 
waiian problems, it is not without general interest. The closely associated islands of 
Kauai and Niihau lie at some distance from the rest of the Hawaiian group. They 
were never captured or ruled by the king of any other island. Their inhabitants dif- 
fered slightly from the other Hawaiians in physical type and there were also minor 
differences in language and culture. In a chapter entitled “Place of Kauai in Ha 
waiian Culture,’ Dr. Bennett lists the traits peculiar to Kauai and says: 

Many of these features must be considered purely local developments of no great significance. 
Some of them, however, seem to indicate traces of an older Hawaiian culture which was covered 
by the later influx. . . . The contrasts are not glaring. The block grinders and the slab proto- 
type of the block rubbers together with the Menehune cut stone causeway have flat surfaces 
and sharp aagularity that contrasts with the curves in most of the later Hawaiian work. In this 
angularity, straight lines, and surfaces, there is some analogy to the Nihoa and Necker culture. 
The place of women in preparing food, the speech difference, the slight skeletal difference, and 
to a greater or less extent the different artifacts all point to a culture not the same as the 
dominant later Hawaiian. . . . Kauai shows the closest relation to the Nihao and Necker non- 
Hawaiian culture. 

RALPH LINTON 

History and Culture in the Society Islands. E. 8. Cratcuitt Hanpy. (B. P. Bishop 

Museum, Bulletin 79, Honolulu, 1930. 110 pp.) 

This paper really consists of two parts, an account of the political divisions of the 
Society islands, and an analysis of the native culture, with special reference to Ta- 
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hiti. The former is nearly all hitherto unpublished material. The latter presents sev- 
eral new facts but is mainly derived from literary sources. 

It has long been recognized that the Arii of Tahiti, the historic ruling caste, were 
the descendants of invaders. In the present paper Dr. Handy has attempted to re- 
construct both the culture of these invaders and that of the earlier population, whom 
he calls the maori-Tahitians. In this reconstruction he has relied partly on local 
traditions, partly on archaeological evidence, and partly on the distribution of cer- 
tain traits in Polynesia. 

In 1923 I wrote: 


It seems practically certain that a culture similar to the historic Maori and Marquesan cultures 
formerly existed in southeastern Polynesia.' 


I based this on the known geographic distribution of a number of traits, but it was 
impossible at that time to verify it by information from the region in question. It is 
gratifying to find that the new material which Dr. Handy presents bears out my 
conclusion, and that he himself has accepted it to the extent of using the Maori and 
Marquesan cultures as models for his reconstruction of those portions of the maori- 
Tahitian culture for which direct evidence is lacking. 

Having come so far with me, I can only regret that he is unwilling to take the 
next step and admit that the old culture of southeastern Polynesia, from which the 
historic Maori and Marquesan cultures were largely derived, rested upon a still 
earlier culture stratum which had strong Melanesian affinities. He says: 

I agree with Linton in recognizing in Polynesia numerous traits of culture that are of Melane- 
sian derivation. But these seem to me not to constitute a stratum of culture and a wave or 


period of immigration and settlement, but local and occasional intrusions and borrowings 


(p. 7). 


While this explanation may be satisfactory for western Polynesia, where there is 
plenty of evidence of recent borrowing from Fiji, it is not adequate to the situation 
in marginal Polynesia. In that region a plot of the geographic distribution of Dr. 
Handy’s Melanesian “intrusions and borrowings’’ reveals the curious fact that, if 
one eliminates the Hawaiian group, for which I never claimed a substratum of 
Melanesian culture, they increase in number and importance in direct ratio to the 
distance of the various localities from Melanesia, reaching a peak in Easter island. 
Even if Dr. Handy can explain this to his own satisfaction, it is permissible to 
point out a few further difficulties in the way of his theory. First, if the Melanesian 
traits in marginal Polynesia are the result of borrowing, it is logical to suppose that 
the Polynesians would have borrowed most from the Melanesian group which was 
nearest, i.e., Fiji. The probability of this is increased by the fact that Fiji was the 
only part of Melanesia which was in regular contact with Polynesia in historic times. 
Actually, I am unable to name a single specifically Fijian trait which is present in 
marginal Polynesia, while many of the Melanesian traits found there, such as the 


1 Linton, Material Culture of the Marquesas Islands, p. 458. 
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high development of a curvilinear art, extensive use of human figures for both 
decorative and religious purposes, head hunting and the preservation of the skulls 
of both enemies and ancestors, masks, as exemplified by the masked mourners of 
Tahiti, etc., are altogether lacking in Fiji. These traits find their closest parallels in 
western Melanesia, beyond the known range of Polynesian voyaging. 

Second, if the Melanesian traits in eastern Polynesia are the result of borrowing, 
one would expect to find them most numerous in those regions in which voyages 
and foreign contacts vere most frequent. Actually, the reverse is the case. Thus, in 
the Society group, Dr. Handy finds such Melanesian traits as the use of the bow as a 
weapon, the shield, a round house with a single center pole and rafters reaching to 
the ground, and the warrior’s house as the central social and political institution of 
the tribe, to be limited in historic times to the island of Maupiti, which 


Because of its isolation . . . preserved . . . more of the old culture of this region than is to be 
found elsewhere (p. 101). 


Third, if one accepts Dr. Handy’s assumption that the Arii invaders of the So- 
ciety group were essentially a maritime people, who had large sea-going canoes and 
were accustomed to long voyages, while the maori-Tahitians were essentially agri- 
culturalists, with a type of canoe which was only a slightly improved dug-out, one 
would expect that the culture of the Arii would show many more Melanesian traits, 
as having had much greater opportunities for contact. Nevertheless, Dr. Handy as- 
signs practically all the Melanesian traits in the historic Tahitian culture to the 
maori-Tahitian stratum, and his evidence for this seems to be sound. 

Lastly, and this seems to me the most important of all, if the Melanesian traits 
in marginal Polynesia are due to “local and occasional intrusions and borrowings,” 
one would expect that at least some of them could be traced to definite localities in 
Melanesia. But such is not the case. All the traits in marginal Polynesia which ap 
pear to be Melanesian find parallels in several different Melanesian cultures and 
these parallels are never exact. In most cases their Melanesian distribution is so 
wide that it seems probable that they are fairly ancient in that region. The situation 
is exactly what one would expect to find if the same basic ideas had been independ 
ently modified and developed in several different Polynesian and Melanesian lo- 
calities. 

In view of the facts just stated, it seems most logical to interpret the Melanesian 
traits in marginal Polynesian cultures as survivals. However, I do not consider the 
case closed and if Dr. Handy has a better explanation, it will be welcomed by all 
Polynesian students. 

RALPH LINTON 


Social Organization of Manua. MARGARET MEAD. (Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Bul- 
letin 76, Honolulu, 1930.) 
This book is an important contribution to Polynesian ethnology. So many of the 
Polynesian cultures are now extinct; or at least moribund, that the present study 
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becomes doubly valuable. In spite of the acceptance of Christianity and the aboli- 
tion of the highest chiefly title, Manuan social organization has been little influenced 
and is still functioning vigorously. Dr. Mead gives an intimate view of this society 
in action and points out the wide divergence between theory and practice. It . 

highly probable that such divergences existed in other Polynesian societies as well 
and that the failure of most Polynesian scholars to recognize this has been a fertile 
source of error. It is evident that if Samoan culture became extinct, the account of it 
which could be obtained from a few survivors would give a picture very different 
from the reality and that the more thoroughly these survivors had been instructed 
in the ancient lore, the greater would be the divergence. Polynesian investigators 
have been largely content to follow in the path laid out by the early students of the 
region. It should not be forgotten that these pioneers were usually the associates of 
chiefs and were predisposed, by their own cultural background, to exaggerate the 
importance of hereditary privilege and the fixity of the native social order. 

In regard to the theoretical organization of Samoan society, Dr. Mead says: 


All the Samoan islands are represented in an ideal political structure called the ““Great Fono” 
(formal gathering). This Great Fono is simply a pattern made up of names held in certain 
families in particular villages throughout the Samoan archipelago. Each name is assigned an 
arbitrary rank and a fixed place in an ideal circular plan, the fixed points of which correspond 
to the posts in a Samoan round house. . . . The Great Fono has not met in historical times; 
it is an elaborate gesture . . . but its form is carefully preserved in tradition and forms the 
basis of native theory about the lesser fonos which actually meet. . . . The fono of practical 
importance is that of the village, an aggregation of twenty to seventy five or eighty names, all 
of which, however, are never held at the same time. These names are ranked, ordered and 
crystallized in a series of set phrases and a fixed seating plan with a house as its model . . . . One 
name is always regarded as highest. Ceremonial activities, if not political ones, imply the 
presence of a high chief, whose home, kava cup and relatives, the village delights to honor. 

. Names and their rank, not individuals, are the units of construction. The holder of the 
highest title may leave his set post; but sitting at a post of less and different rank he must 
claim only the prerogatives belonging to the new position. . . . These names are classified in 
different ways: according to kind of rank; according to degree of rank within each category; 
and in larger seating divisions within the fono, to all the occupants of which definite privileges 
and functions are attached. The major distinction in kind of rank is between chiefs and talk- 
ing chiefs. To the chief, high or low, belong certain courtesies; a different gesture for the kava 
ceremony; a different vocabulary of address. To the talking chief belong certain prerogatives; 
notably, the right to address a meeting; the right to preside over the distribution of food; and 
rights to receive presents from those of the chiefly class on certain stated occasions. . . . Be- 
tween the titles of chief and talking chief, precedence is determined by the rank of each title 
within its own order. There are many talking chiefs who outrank chiefs except in the ways in 
which etiquette provides a fixed procedure toward members of one order from members of the 
other. There are also occasional talking chiefs’ titles which carry with them the right to chiefly 
honors if no chief be present. 


The assignment of an exact rank to each name, and the vesting of each name in a 
particular family, would seem to completely crystallize the social structure. But 
Dr. Mead says: 
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The ideal fixity is constantly subject to reinterpretation and change. The talking 
chiefs whose duty it is to act as custodians of the political arrangements, are open 
to bribery and manipulation. The holders of small titles who wish to advance their 
positions are ready and willing to bribe. The very fact that the fono is not an idle form but 
the active governing body of the community makes such manipulation all the more likely 
to occur. Not only the ambitions of individuals but also the need for the efficient discharge 
of fixed duties provides a strong drive for change. . . . If some man of lesser rank and much 
greater promise is willing to make the necessary display, bestow a large number of presents 
upon the talking chiefs, initiate expensive festivities in the village . . . the title held by the 
poor or the undistinguished sinks gradually into disrepute. The lesser title held by the rich 
and the ambitious rises in the scale; myths of its origin are manufactured, the genealogies are 
rearranged, the phrasing of the fa’a lupega altered slightly; and a different set of theoretically 
fixed and unalterable relationships is established. 


Part of a village may also split off and, 


After such a split has once arisen, with a perfect pattern for all fonos in their minds, the talking 
chiefs rapidly formulate and elaborate a pattern for the new fono. 

Such new fono forms are recognized at first by near neighbors. Later, as the years go by, 
malagas come from other islands and the talking chiefs of the malaga who thought they knew 
the fa’a lupega of their hosts perfectly, find a new arrangement to which their well trained 
memories and oratorical facility must be instantly adapted. The malaga goes home again. The 
newly learned fa’a lupega are taught to the young men who are to become talking chiefs and 
twenty years hence when again their village makes a malaga they may find this knowledg 
equally outdated. So that while many renowned chiefs can recite a fa’a lupega for the principal 
villages in Samoa, the correspondence between the pattern which they know and the pattern 
actually in existence is a function of the time at which their information was acquircu. 


Dr. Mead’s analysis of descent groups is another important contribution, for it 
makes it possible to reinterpret a mass of data from other localities. She says: 


The Samoan descent group is a curious bilateral grouping in which all the descendants in the 
male line are balanced against the descendants of the women of the family. The male line is 
o tama tane, the descendants of the women, o tama fafine. The female progenitors of the 
tama fafine . . . have the power to curse their brothers and their brothers’ descendants if they 
and their children are not treated with proper consideration. Occasionally the daughters of a 
female progenitor can exercise this function if the real progenitor is dead. The tama fafine have 
the right to veto any important plans of the fama tane for alienating property or election to 
titles. . . . While the ‘ama tane group is theoretically a local group, all living in one village and 
owing allegiance to one chief and one family god, the fama fafine are scattered through many 
villages, among many lines, serving many gods. They are not a group strictly, but a number of 
individuals possessing the same kind of claims and powers against a common group. As inter- 
marriage between families known to be related in any way is not permitted, every individual 
is fama tane in one family and tama fafine in another; in one family he inherits, in another he 
vetos and supervises negatively. 

To those who are not specifically interested in Polynesian problems this study 
may also prove of value as illustrating one of the present trends in the development 
of anthropological method. It is a functional study of the culture of a small, well 
integrated group. Most of the material was gathered by direct observation rather 
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than from informants. Very few studies of this sort have been made by American 
ethnologists and the present work shows how much valuable material can be ob- 
tained by using this approach. 

The author says: 
The emphasis of this paper is upon cultural dynamics, the study of social processes rather than 
description of culture traits. 


She has followed this program successfully, but the reviewer feels that the inclusion 
of more descriptive material would have been an improvement. The main exponent 
of the functionalist school has described its activities as the study of the physiology 
of cultures (A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, p. 299), but most of its 
members seem to ignore the fact that no physiological study can be intelligible un- 
less the reader knows the anatomy of the organism under discussion. 

RALPH LINTON 


ASIA 


History of Japanese Religion With Special Reference to the Social and Moral Life of 
the Nation. MASAHARU ANESAKI. (Tokyo: The Yamato Society; London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1930. Pp. xxii+423. 43 ills.) 


Long awaited, this History of Japanese Religion, from the pen of Japan’s best- 
known specialist in religion, will doubtless take its place as the standard work in its 
field. For the first time, a single volume offers a well-organized account ef the reli- 
gious leaders and organizations of Japan, from the dawn of history to 1929. The point 
of view is scholarly, judicious, and of course, Japanese. Few indeed are the books 
on Japanese religion that are not the work of foreign scholars—usually missionaries 
—or the attempts of enthusiastic Japanese to present some emotionally defended 
thesis. 

The anthropologist naturally wishes that such a history might be written from 
the angle of social anthropology, with attention focussed on problems emerging in 
anthropological research. The treatment, however, is that of a historian at home 
among documents. Hopes awakened by the subtitle are but partially fulfilled. Major 
personalities of Japan’s religious history are well depicted; their philosophies, creeds, 
and enthusiasms are phrased in terms that an Occidental can comprehend, and the 
story moves against the background of Japanese history as a whole. 

But where are the common people? How far did the influence of leaders pene- 
trate; how did it modify the daily religious cbservances of peasant and artisan? 
Saiché, Kikai, Hénen, Shinran—one sees them founding monasteries, one reads 
that their followers preached to nobles or commoners; but what did the common 
people of their day know of these leaders? Did peasants behave differently in famine 
or illness because of Hénen’s preaching, or did they pray at the village Shinté shrine 
in the same old way? In Dr. Anesaki’s delightful biography of Nichiren, entitled 
Nichiren, the Buddhist Prophet (Harvard, 1916), the vigorous prophet stands forth 
a man among men, and the reader is offered a basis for an estimate of his real influ- 
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ence. Perhaps it is asking much to expect a pioneer history of Japanese religious life 
to include detailed accounts of popular practices, but the chapters under the head- 
ing Religion and Social Life are among the least satisfying. The anthropologist 
would like to know what people do when they worship; how priests and monks 
live from day to day; whether yamabushi are the Japanese counterpart of the sha- 
man and how they function; what part the phallici:*n depicted in Dr. G. Katd’s 
monograph (in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan) plays in Japanese 
religious life as a whole; and what is involved in fox and badger cults. Descriptions, 
such as that of the Inaricult,in Kagawa’s Before the Dawn (chapter 49), whet the 
appetite. Japanese religion still awaits a de Groot. 

The religious life of New Japan is excellently described. Here, again, is a gap as 
regards popular practices; but the intellectual and religious ferment in which the 
youth of Japan has lived for half a century, the place of Christianity in modern life, 
and the rise of new sects and points of view, are placed before Western readers in 
perspective. Here is an estimate of Christian missions which does not emanate from 
a mission publicity promoter; the account is fair and sympathetic if unconverted. 
Dr. Anesaki’s familiarity with the history of religion in the Occident helps his sense 
of proportion. 

Details of some of the modern religious cults are lacking; perhaps too complete 
knowledge of radical groups is not an asset for a professor in the Imperial Univer 
sity. One would expect Kagawa Toyohiko to receive at least as much space as 
Kurata Hyakuz6, if for no other reason than to obtain, from a scholarly Japanese 
historian, an evaluation of Kagawa’s influence. Occidentals often wonder how the 
best trained minds of the Orient regard personalities such as Kagawa and Gandhi. 
Dr. Anesaki has long urged upon his government the necessity of encouragement of 
religion as an antidote to those “dangerous thoughts”’ that continually disturb the 
authorities. Perhaps such a viewpoint might tend to bias the work, but on the whole, 
it is free from distortion. 

The chapters on the early history of religion in Japan, and on Shint6 in particu- 
lar, add little or nothing to the material already accessible in English. As a whole, 
however, the book is a valuable, permanent addition to English sources of informa 
tion regarding Japan, and to data on religion. Its immediate usefulness to the social 
anthropologist is not as great as might have been hoped for. Nevertheless, the day 
is here when those who study Oceania and Southeastern Asia can no longer ignore 
the cultural history of China and of Japan. The Oceanic peoples are marginal to the 
continental culture areas, and their culture can be understood only as the tangled 
story of India, Indonesia, China, and Japan is patiently unravelled. Dr. Anesaki’s 
book will be consulted for its perspective on Japanese religion, and will also be use- 


ful to the puzzled specialist who has discovered missionaries of some Japanese 
Buddhist sect at work in Micronesia or the Malay region. A carefully selected 
bibliography would have increased its value, though the annotations and °~zce 
tefernces scattered throughout the volume are helpful. 


Dovuctas G. HARING 
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Ching Ho: A Sociological Analysis. Cato YouNG, LEONARD S. Hsu, and collabora- 
tors. (Yenching University, Department of Sociology and Social Work, Social 
Research Series No. 1, Peiping, 1930.) 

This is a miniature “Middletown” type of study on a market town of 2500 in- 
habitants six miles out of Peiping. There are documented and in part statistical sec- 
tions on History, Geography, Family and Marriage, Shops, Economic Organiza- 
tion, Politics, and Religion. The authors worked with slender resources, and are 
aware of their limitation of experience. They would also have preferred to examine 
another type of Chinese village, had time and means permitted. Nevertheless, they 
have made an interesting and welcome beginning of sociological field study in a 
new field of the greatest importance. It is to be hoped they will be given oppor- 
tunity to carry the work further. 

A. L. KROEBER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Technical Methods in the Preservation of Anthropological Museum Specimens. D. 
LEECHMAN. (Ann. Rept. 1929, Nat. Mus. Canada, 1931. Pp. 127-158.) 


Mr. Douglas Leechman has prepared a very useful paper under the above title. 
This will be welcomed by those who have such specimens in their charge, for the 
author has concisely covered the field, as the following headings indicate: Collecting 
in the Field; Cleaning; Preservation in the Laboratory; Repairing; Restoration; 
Numbering; Storage; Exhibition; Fumigation; Heat and Cold; Dry Ice; Naphtha- 
lene; Insect Pests; Fungi and Lichens; Materials of Animal Origin; Materials of 
Vegetable Origin; Materials of Mineral Origin; Bibliography. 


E. W. GIrrorp 
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SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Arbez, Edward A. The Relations between Religion and Morality among the Early Semites. 
(Primitive Man, 4:1—10, 1931.) 

Bartlett, Katharine. Prehistoric Pueblo Foods. (Museum Notes, 4, no. 4, 1931.) 

Bayer, J. Jungbronzezeitliche Graber bei Baierdorf, pol. Bez. Hollabrunn, Niederéster- 
reich. (Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 61: 209-237, 1931. 3 pls.) 

Beckwith, Martha Warren. Mythology of the Oglala Dakota. (Journ. Am. Folk-Lore, 43: 
339-442, 1930.) 

Cardinall, A. W. Tales told in Togoland. (Oxford Univ. Press, 1931. 290 pp. $5.00.) 

Caspart, J. and Geyer, E. Ein friihgeschichtliches Griiberfeld bei Pottschach. (Mitteil 
ungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 61: 162-194, 1931. 14 text figs., 3 pls.) 

Chinnery, E. W. Pearson. Studies of the Native Population of the East Coast of New 
Treland. (Territory of New Guinea, Anthr. Rept. 6: 1-50, 1931.) 

Cooper, John M. The Relations between Religion and Morality in Primitive Culture. 
(Primitive Man, 4: 33-48, 1931.) 

Dorsey, George A. Man’s Own Show: Civilization. (New York: Harper & Bros., 1931 
972 pp. $5.00.) 

Douglas, F. H. (compiler). The New England Tribes. (Denver Art Museum, Leaflets 27 
and 28, July 1931.) 

Douglas, F. H. (compiler). The Puget Sound Indians. (Denver Art Museum, Leaflet 32, 
September, 1931.) 

Douglas, F, H. (compiler). The Havasupai Indians. (Denver Art Museum, Leaflet 33, 
October, 1931.) 

Douglas, F. H. (compiler). Puget Sound Indian Houses. (Denver Art Museum, Leaflet 34, 
October, 1931.) 

Douglas, F. H. (compiler). The Ojibwa or Chippewa Indians. (Denver Art Museum, 
Leaflet 36, November, 1931.) 

Dubuy, Pére. The Relations between Religion and Morality among the Ononghe Tribes 
of British New Guinea. (Primitive Man, 4: 29-30, 1931.) 

Ganguli, R. Cattle and Cattle-Rearing in Ancient India. (Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Res. Inst. 12: 216-230, 1931.) 

Gardner, G. A. The Rock-Paintings of La Quebrada. (Ipek, 1930. Pp. 80-92, 4 pls., 15 
text figures.) 

Geyer, E. Versuch einer neuen graphischen Darstellung des gegenseitigen Verhaltnisses 
mehrerer Individuen einer Gruppe. (Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 61: 
195-202, 1931. 8 text figs.) 

Gupta, Charu Chandra Das. Some Notes on the Adi-Bhanjas of Khijjinga Kotta, Earlier 
Bhanjas of Khinjali-Mandala, Bhanjas of Bauda and Later Bhanjas of Khinjali. (Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Res. Inst. 12: 231-245, 1931.) 

Hambly, Wilfrid D. Serpent Worship in Africa. (Field Mus. Nat. History, Anthr. Paps. 
21: 1-84, 1931. 8 pls.) 

Harcourt, Raoul d’. L’ocarina a cinq sons dans |’Amérique préhispanique. (Journ. Soc. 
des. Am., 22: 347-364, 1930.) 

Haury, Emil W., and Hargrave, Lyndon L. Recently Dated Pueblo Ruins in Arizona 
(Smith. Misc. Coll., 82: 1-120, 1931. 27 pls.) 
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Hendry, George W. The Adobe Brick as a Historical Source. (Agricultural Hist., 5: 110- 
127, 1931.) 

Hinsdale, W. B. Archaeological Atlas of Michigan. (Univ. Mich. Press, 1931. 38 pp., 19 
maps.) 

Imbelloni, J. El Toki Magico. (Anales de la Sociedad Cientifica de Santa Fe, 3: 128-156, 
1931.) 

Jeancon, Jean Allard (compiler). Indian Musical and Noise-Making Instruments. (Den- 
ver Art Museum, Leaflet 29, August, 1931.) 

Jeancon, Jean Allard (compiler). Pueblo Beads and Inlay. (Denver Art Museum, Leaflet 
30, August, 1931.) 

Jeancgon, Jean Allard, and Douglas, F. H. (compilers). Iroquoian and Algonkin Wampum. 
(Denver Art Museum, Leaflet 31, September, 1931.) 

Jeancgon, Jean Allard. Santa Clara and San Juan Pottery. (Denver Art Museum, Leaflet 
35, November, 1931.) 

Jones, George Neville. New and Noteworthy Plants of the Pacific Northwest. (Res. Stud., 
State Coll. Washington, 2: 125-129, 1930.) 

Klose, O. Die zeitliche Stellung des praihistorischen Kupferbergbaues in den Ostalpen. 
(Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 61: 137-155, 1931. 10 text figs.) 

Kurtz, H. Mittelaiterliche Schwerter aus Bodenfunden Niederésterreichs. (Mitteilungen 
der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 61: 155-161, 1931. 7 text figs.) 

Laufer, Berthold. The Domestication of the Cormorant in China and Japan. (Field Mus. 
Anthr. Ser. 18: 203-260, 1931.) 

Leechman, D. Technical Methods in the Preservation of Anthropological Museum Speci- 
mens, (Ann. Rept. 1929, Nat. Mus. Canada, Pp. 127-158, 1931.) 

Lentz, Wolfgang. Auf dem Dach der Welt. (Berlin: Deutsche Buch-Gemeinschaft, 1931. 
353 pp.) 

Leverett, Frank. The Pensacola Terrace and Associated Beaches and Bars in Florida. 
(Florida State Geological Survey, Bull. 7: 1-44, 1931.) 

Lévy-Bruhl, L. La Mentalité Primitive. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1931. 27 pp.) 

Lukas, J. Bericht iiber die neolithische Station von Maadi bei Kairo. (Mitteilungen der 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 81: 203-208, 1931. 2 text figs., 2 pls.) 

Mackay, Ernest. Report on Excavations at Jemdet Nasr, Iraq. (Field Mus. Anthr. Mem- 
oirs, 1: 217-294, 1931.) 

Maly, J. La croissance physique des enfants en Russie sub-carpathique. (Anthropologie, 
8: 161-181, 1930.) 

Mann, Ludcvic MacLellan. Craftsmen’s Measures in Prehistoric Times. (Glasgow: The 
Mann Publishing Co., 1931. 25 pp.) 

Mason, J. Alden. Coast and Crest in Colombia. (Nat. Hist., 26: 31-43, 1926.) 

Mason, J. Alden. Excavations of Eskimo Thule Culture Sites at Point Barrow, Alaska. 
(Proc. 23rd. Int. Congr. Am., September, 1928. Pp. 383-393.) 

Mason, J. Alden. The Egypt of America. (Nat. Hist., 28: 394-406, 1928.) 

McGregor, J. C., Prehistoric Cotton Fabrics of Arizona. (Museum Notes 4: 1-4, 1931.) 

McGuire, Martin R. P. The Relations between Religion and Morality among the Early 
Greeks and Romans. (Primitive Man, 4: 11-21, 1931.) 

Mofolo, Thomas. Chaka. An Historical Romance. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1931. 
198 pp. $3.00.) 
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Muntsch, Albert. The Relations between Religion and Morality among the Plains Indians. 
Primitive Man, 4: 22-29, 1931.) 

Nimuendajd, Curt. Zur Sprache der Kurudya-Indianer. (Journ. Soc. des Am., 22: 317 
346, 1930.) 

Noguera, Eduardo. Algunas caracteristicas de la ceramica de México. (Journ. Soc. des 
Am., 22: 249-310, 1930.) 

Nordenskiéld, E. Cuna Indian Religion. (Proc. 23rd Int. Congr. Amer., 668-677, 1928.) 

Nordenskiéld, E. The Ancient Peruvian Systems of Weights. (Man, 155, 1930.) 

Nordenskiéld, E. Le quipu péruvien du Musée du Trocadéro. (Bull. du Musée d’Ethno- 
graphie du Trocadéro, no. 1, 16-20, 1931.) 

Ohar, O. Les caractéres mongoloides sur les cranes de |’Europe centrale. (Anthropologie, 
8: 182-190, 1930.) 

Powdermaker, Hortense. Vital Statistics of New Ireland as revealed in Genealogies. 
(Human Biology, 351-375, 1931.) 

Radcliffe-Brown, A. R. The Rainbow-Serpent Myth. (Oceania, no. 3: 3-16, 1931.) 

Radcliffe-Brown, A. R. The Social Organizations of Australian Tribes. (Oceania Mono- 
graphs, no. 1: 1-124, 1931.) 

Rice, John Duval. A pacificaco e identificagao das afinidades linguisticas da tribu Uruba 
dos estados de Para e Maranhio, 1928-1929. (Journ. Soc. des Am., 22: 311-316, 1930.) 

Rivet, P., and Riviére, G. H. Le réorganisation du Musée d’Ethnographie du Trocadéro. 
(Bull. du Musée d’Ethnographie du Trocadéro, no. 1, 3-11, 1931.) 

Roberts, Jr., Frank H. H. The Ruins at Kiatuthlanna Eastern Arizona. (Bur. Am. Ethn., 
Bull. 100: 1-195, 1931.) 

Roys, Ralph L. The Ethno-Botany of the Maya. (Tulane Univ. Middle Amer. Res. Ser., 
Publ. 2: 1-326, 1931. $5.00.) 

Ryden, Stig. Une téte-trophée de Nasca. (Journ. Soc. des Am., 22: 365-372, 1930.) 

Santesson, C. G. Ein starkes Topf-Kurare von den Tucuna-(Ticuna-) Indianern des 
oberen Amazonas. (Acta Medica Scandinavica’s Férlag, 1931. Sonder-Abdruck, 75: 1-9, 
1931.) 

Schneider, Hermann. The History of World Civilization. (New York: Harcourt Brace and 
Co., 1931. 2 vs. 908 pp. $10.00.) 

Skerlj, B. The Swedes of the Island of Runé and the Yougoslavs. (Anthropologie, 8: 147 
160, 1930.) 

Snethlage, E. Heinrich. Form und Ornamentik altperuanischer Spindeln. (Beitriige zur 
Vilkerkunde, 14: 80-95, 1931.) 

Stampach, F. Contribution a l’étude de la déformation artificielle et du culte des cranes 
sur l’ile de Mallicollo dans les Nouvelles Hébrides. (Anthropologie, 8: 191-226, 1930.) 

Stayt, H. A. and E. The Bavenda. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1931. 392 pp., 48 pls., 
1 map. $12.00.) 

Strong, Edward K. Change of Interests with Age. (Stanford Univ. Press, 1931, 235 pp. 
$4.00.) 

Tchoutchoukalo, G. J. The Greeks of Mariupol. (Anthropologie, 8: 130-146, 1930.) 

Trimborn, H. Das Recht der Chibcha in Columbien. (Sonderabdruck aus Ethneologica, 
4: 1-55, 1930.) 

Vignati, M. A. Investigaciones antropolégicas en el litoral maritimo sudatlintico bonaer- 
ense. (Notas Preliminares del Museo de La Plata, 1: 19-32, 1931.) 
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Vignati, M. A. Un caso de biparticién total del hueso malar. (Notas Preliminares del 
Museo de La Plata, 1: 41-44, 1931.) 

Vignati, M. A. Un vestigio de la queratotecnia del hombre fésil de Esperanza (provincia 
de Santa Fe). (Notas Preliminares del Museo de La Plata, 1: 7-18, 1931.) 

Webb, Walter Prescott. The Great Plains. (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1931. 524 pp. $4.00.) 

Williams, George Dee. Maya-Spanish Crosses in Yucatan. (Peabody Mus. [Harvard Univ.] 
Paps. 13: 1-256, 1931. 47 pls.) 

Zlabek, K. Les anomalies musculaires du membre supérieur. (Anthropologie, 8: 113-129, 
1930.) 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
TROCADERO MusEuM 

The Bulletin du Musée d’Ethnographie du Trocadéro, which will be published 
semi-annually, recounts in its first issue (January, 1931) the magnificent programme 
of rehabilitation undertaken since the affiliation of the Trocadéro with the National 
Museum of Natural History (1928). Among the most important schemes are the 
glassing in of the semicircular gallery of the second floor (/* étage); the transfer of 
folk-ethnographic material to a separate institution; the enlargement and moderni- 
zation of the library; and the complete labeling of exhibits with the aid of the staff 
and special assistants. The Oceanian hall has already been opened to the public 
after an overhauling that is not yet considered definitive but marks a definite ad- 
vance over previous methods of installation; and in cooperation with the Institut 
d’Ethnologie the Museum has organized an expedition to the Sudan, Kamerun, the 
Congo, etc. under the leadership of M. Marcel Griaule. 

Dr. P. Rivet and M. G. H. Riviére are to be heartily congratulated both on their 
vision and on what their enthusiasm has already achieved under difficult circum- 
stances. No recent visitor to their Museum could fail to be impressed with the signs 
of a new spirit reigning within its walls. 

RoBert H. Lowrie 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
RESEARCH Arp FuND 

The National Research Council has been given the administration of a limited 
fund from which grants can be made in comparatively small amounts toward the 
support of the research work of individual American investigators and of special 
projects of restricted extent in the fields of the natural sciences. 

This fund is in charge of a special committee of the Research Council com- 
posed of the Chairman, the Treasurer and the Permanent Secretary of the Council, 
together with the Chairmen of the Council’s seven divisions of science and technol- 
ogy. Correspondence in regard to applications for grants should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Committee on Grants-in-Aid, National Research Council, Constitution 
Avenue and 21st Street, Washington, D.C. 

The Committee has adopted the following policy for the administration of this 
research aid fund: 

1. Grants will be made in order to cover such expenses as the following: apparatus, ma 
terials and supplies, and in special cases, field expenses and clerical assistance. 

2. In general grants will not be given for personal salaries or fellowship stipends, for ex- 


penses of publication, for the purchase of books, or for travel to attend scientific meetings. 
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3. Preference will ordinarily be given to the support of investigations 
(a) which can be completed with the aid of the grant, 
(b) toward which the university or other institution to which the applicant is attached 
also contributes financially or through special support, 
(c) for which a grant of not more than $1,000 is requested. 

4. A report of progress, with items of expenditure, should be made by the grantee to the 
Secretary of the Committee at least twice a year, as of December 31 and June 30. 

5. The title to property purchased from grants will remain with the National Research 
Council until ultimate disposition of the property is made by the Council. 

Three meetings of the Committee on Grants-in-Aid will be held before the funds 
now held for this purpose revert to the donor. These will presumably occur early in 
October, December (1931), and February (1932). Applications should be made as 
early as possible. 

Grants made during the past year of particular interest to Anthropology are as 
follows: 

Franz Boas: The rate of individual growth. 

Carleton S. Coon: The racial composition of the Albanians. 

William S. Webb: Archaeological survey of Kentucky. 

M. J. Herskovits: Africanisms in American Negro. 

Melville Jacobs: Ediphone records of N. W. Oregon Indians. 

E. F. Castetter: Ethno-biology of Indians of southwestern United States. 

Fay-Cooper Cole: Archaeological investigation in Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Laurence Foster: Racial mixture between Negro, Indian, and white stock in Maryland and 

Delaware. 

W. R. Morse: Physical anthropology of the Western Chinese, the aboriginal tribes of Western 

China, and the Thibetans. 

Sophie de Aberle: Growth and development in Southwestern Indian children. 
Frederick S. Hulse: Race mixture between Spanish, Indian, and Negro stocks. 
Jessie W. Murray: Investigations of aboriginal Indian sites near Athens, Pa. 

E. Sapir: The collection of the songs of the Nitinat Indians of Vancouver Island. 


MASKS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


In view of the questions sometimes raised concerning the aboriginal character of 
masks occurring in the Southwest, a few data on the subject may be of general 
interest. Just why the aboriginal character of masks in the Southwest should be sus- 
pect has never seemed quite clear, aside from the fact that they have never turned 
up in archaeological explorations. Masks are certainly rather widespread in North 
America, notably on the Northwest Coast, in the Plains, and among the Iroquois. 
There seems no doubt that Cushing found masks at Key Marco in Florida.’ These 
had rather definite animal associations. This is rather interesting in view of the 
animal associations of the human featured masks of the Yaqui and Mayo in western 
Mexico. That they have not been found archaeologically in the Southwest may have 
something to do with the ancient methods of dispusing of worn out or discarded 


1 Frank Cushing, Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 35, Philadelphia, 1896. 
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masks. It is quite possible that they may have been generally burned as are the Fari- 
seo masks of the Yaqui and Mayo, but even so it may be predicted that eventually 
one will turn up. 

The masks of the Yaqui and Mayo are interesting because of their geographical 
nearness to the Pueblo Southwest. There is no direct evidence of their antiquity in 
Sonora either, but there seem to be some other evidences of their aboriginal charac- 
ter. The only early reference in the region is in a letter of Padre Pedro Mendez 
quoted by Perez de Ribas,? which mentions that on his arrival at Ocoroni (the Oco 
roni were a small southern group of Cahita, neighbors of the Mayo, now probably 
extinct) he was greeted by dances in which some performers wore masks. This was a 
number of years after the establishment of missions, however. 

While not conclusive, it seems important that the Pascoles dancers of the Yaqui 
and Mayo, who are definitely animal impersonators (but less so than in a slightly 
earlier period), remove their human featured wooden masks from their faces when 
dancing to the music of the introduced harp and violin, wearing them again when 
dancing to the music of the aboriginal drum and flute. If the use of masks were intro- 
duced by the Spanish, it seems hard to understand why they should be disassociated 
with the introduced instruments or associated with animal impersonations. Both 
masked and unmasked, the dancers participate in the more intimate events of the 
semi-Christian ritual of the current religion, but these functions are secondary to 
their character as animal impersonators. The Parcoles dancers also perform jesting 
functions reminiscent of the Southwest. They are the purveyors of the native to- 
bacco, the smoking of which is a part of every important ceremony. It has been 
suggested that their masks closely resemble certain masks from southern Mexico.’ 

The Yaqui and Mayo also use hide masks closely resembling some of those from 
the Southwest. These are large, the openings for the eyes being at the mouth level 
of the grotesque features painted upon the masks. They have long upright “‘horns,” 
a long nose, and large ovoid flapping ears, portions of the hair being left on to pro- 
duce grotesque beard and moustache effects. They are worn by a group in the Lenten 
and Easter ceremonies known as Fariseos, who not only take the part of the Biblical 
Pharisees but are definitely clowns and to some extent policemen, their latter func 
tions suggesting Southwest conditions. They seem much more an adaptation of 
a native institution to Christianity than a Christian introduction. At any rate, the 
two types of masks offer definite resemblances in one group to both southern Mexico 
and the Southwest. 

In an article of fairly recent date Parsons‘ asks if there are any early references 
to masked dancing in Mexico and also says there are no early references to masked 
dancing in the Southwest. I cannot supply offhand any early references to masked 
dancing in the southern part of Mexico, but the literature is full of references to 


2 Andres Perez de Ribas, Historia de los triunfos de nvestro Santa Fe etc., Madrid, 1645. 

5 See Mexican Folkways, vol. 5, no. 3, Mexico City, 1929. 

* Elsie Clews Parsons, Masks in the Southwest of the United States, Mexican Folkways, 
as cited above. 
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masks, while with regard to the Southwest, Dr. Parsons has overlooked a definite 
reference in a reliable source. Without going into the early literature of Mexico, 
Joyce’ notes that the priest of Cinteotl wore a mask made from the thigh skin of a 
sacrificed woman, and that at the close of a fifty-two year cycle pregnant women and 
6 Spence’ lays emphasis on the fact 
that Mexican priests frequently wore masks of their gods, impersonating them. 
The god Xipe was usually masked® and Quetzalcoatl is described customarily as 
wearing a turquoise mask.’ There are also references in various works of Saville, 


small children wore masks of maguey leaves. 


notably those on woodcarving and turquoise working. Consequently, it must be 
conceded that the Mexicans were thoroughly familiar with masks, whether they 
danced in them or not. 

The Southwestern reference mentioned above is the day-by-day account of the 
expedition of Antonio Espejo, written by Diego Perez de Luxan.'° Speaking of the 
Tigua of the Rio Grande, Luxan says: 


Throughout this nation they have many masks which they use in their dances and ceremonies 


Luxan’s diary is apparently quite accurate, and this statement must be accepted at 
its face value. Certainly there is nothing equivocal about it. The expedition of Espejo 
was organized primarily to rescue the friars left by Coronado in the Pueblo country 
and was the second expedition to visit the Southwest. The only Spanish source for 
the masks would have been the Coronado expedition, and it is hard to imagine this 
hardboiled treasure-hunting party introducing masks, or their having had time to 
become as integrated in the culture as the Luxan statement implies. In fact, if the 
masks were of Spanish character, Luxan would most probably have noted it as a 
curiosity. 

The reason there are so few references to masked dances in the Southwest was 
probably quite correctly stated in a quaintly phrased sentence of Bandelier’s: 


The dances of the Pueblos were therefore no surprise to the whites; they had seen far more 
striking displays of the same nature, and unless a calisthenic feast showed features which 
farther south they had not seen, it was passed over in silence or slightly noticed." 


The Spaniards, as anyone who has read the early accounts has discovered to his 
exasperation, rarely mentioned anything which was the same or similar to Mexican 
customs. North of Mexico, for example, there is not a single reference to a metate 


5 Thomas A. Joyce, Mexican Archeology, p. 70. New York, 1914. 

6 Thid., 76. 

7 Lewis Spence, The Gods of Mexico, pp. 177, 231. New York, 1923. 

8 Tbid., 206. 

® Tbid., 121 

10 Diego Perez de Luxan, Expedition into New Mexico made by Antonio de Espejo, 
1582-83. Trans. by George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey, Los Angeles, 1929. 

" Adolph F. Bandelier, Final Report of Investigations Among the Indians of the South- 

western United States, Carried on Mainly in the Years from 1880 to 1885, 1: 151, Cambridge, 
1890. 
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until the Pueblo region is reached. There, the method of grinding corn was fully 
described by several writers because the mealing box in which the metate rests and 
the kneeling position struck them as something new.” 


The case against Southwestern masks in view of the new evidence, particularly 


the Luxan reference, seems to boil down now simply to the fact that they have never 
been found archaeologically. But there is still a little digging to be done in the 
Southwest." 


RALPH L. BEALS 


2 Tt may be of interest that Luxan also gives by far the earliest account of a snake dance 
in the Southwest for the Rio Grande Pueblos. 

18 Since writing the above, Dr. E. M. Loeb’s article appeared in the last issue of the Ameri 
can Anthropologist, calling attention to a reference in L. Biart, The Aztecs, Chicago, 1905, 
page 78, to the Quezalcoatl ceremonies in Choiula, where occurred dancing with masks repre 
senting animals. This gives one Mexican case of masked dancing. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Henry A. Carey, of the Department of Egyptology, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York City, and Mr. William C. Hayes are to assist Mr. Ambrose 
Lansing in excavations conducted in 11th dynasty tombs at Thebes, work to begin 
in November. Later they will continue work in the west magazine of the pyramid of 
Senusert I of the 12th dynasty (about 2000 B.c.) at Lisht. The work at Lisht will 
continue until June 1932, when the expedition will return to the United States. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Concress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences will 
be held in London from July 25 until July 30, 1932. The subscription is fixed at 
$5.00. All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, British Organizing 
Committee, Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London,England. 


Mr. Frederick Webb Hodge has been appointed director of the Southwest Mu- 
seum, Los Angeles, taking charge January 1, 1932. 


On December 28 and 29, 1931, the American Anthropological Association a nd 
the American Folke-Lore Society held their annual meetings at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 
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